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Art. [.—TueE Lire AnD TIMEs OF JOHN CALVIN, translated 
from the German of Paut Henry, D.D. By Henry 
Stebbins, D.D., F.R.S. In two volumes. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 


BY R. W. DICKINSON, D.D. 


WE confess an emotion of pity for any one who has not 
yet been able to decide whether the Reformation was a 
blessing or curse to the world. But very differently do we 
regard those (and they are not a few) who presume to sit in 
judgment on the actors in the Reformation, without having 
duly acquainted themselves with the facts in their history. 
It is discreditable not to have some information respecting 
that period; and it is easier to fall in with current notions 
than to search authentic documents, and form an enlightened 
judgment. There are men, too, who hug their prejudices, 
and would rather side with the interests of sect, than 
institute an impartial inquiry for themselves, or do jus- 
tice to the illustrious leaders of the Reformation. Some 
minds, moreover, are so hedged round by ghostly traditions ; 
so penfolded in their own ecclesiastical inclosure, that they 
never look beyond to the general interest of the church, and 
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of course dogmatically discourage all inquiries which might 
possibly disturb their bigoted self-complacency. 

It has been supposed that we are in a more favorable po- 
sition for accurately ascertaining, and candidly weighing, 
and justly settling the character and claims, the merits and 
demerits of those whose united labors resulted in the Re- 
formation of the church. This is true to a certain extent; 
but not in relation to the most conspicuous Reformers—those 
whose names are respectively associated with our different 
church organizations. The same conflicting interests which 
served to warp the judgment of a past age in relation to 
such men as Luther and Calvin, Cranmer and Knox, still 
exist to a greater or less degree, between different denomi- 
nations of Christians; and nothing short of the same spirit 
that actuated the Reformers themselves, can lead us to feel 
towards them as they felt towards one another. Greatly more 
just were they to each other than the modern representatives 
of their views are to their respective characters. Though 
occupying different fields of labor, well did they know 
one another; and having the same great interest alike at 
heart, most intimate and endearing was their Christian fellow- 
ship. But we, in consequence of conflicting denominational 
interests, have in general failed to acquaint ourselves with 
them, except so far as the authority of their names may in 
turn be rendered subservient to our opposing sectarian ends. 
Had we a more intimate acquaintance with the master spirits 
of that eventful era, we should more truly sympathize with 
them in their toils and trials; or did we ourselves only feel 
more for the honor of Christ and the interests of his church, 
we should be more discriminating in our judgments of men 
who amid the flames of persecution bore witness to the truth. 
Instead of rejecting their conclusions, we should weigh well 
their reasons; instead of magnifying their errors, celebrate 
their virtues; and instead of censuring them for any hasty 
word, or violent expression that may have escaped their lips, 
praise God that they were neither exasperated to madness, 
nor terrified into apostasy. How, indeed, can we rise to an 
adequate judgment of those who then did battle for truth 
against a world in arms to maintain the supremacy of error ; 
we, who have no one to molest or to make us afraid; we, in 
whose hearts the love of truth burns so feebly that all our 
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efforts to advance Christ’s cause are but fitful and faint; we, 
who can form but little conception of the heroism of those 
times, when men could prefer being thrown headlong from 
a lofty tower rather than kiss the cross, and even tender 
women submit to all the tortures of the rack, and the agonies 
of the stake, rather than forswear Christ. 

The history of the Reformation should be studied with a 
disposition not unlike that which we bring to the study 
of God’s word; for it is, in fact, the history of God’s pro- 
vidence. If his word be read with either a prejudiced or a 
sceptical mind, what will be the result but the adoption of 
perverted views, or the rejection of the truth? And so in 
relation to the history of the Reformation; if we cannot rid 
ourselves of our sectarian biases, and of our disbelief in God’s 
providence, we shall rise from its perusal neither better nor 
wiser men; prepared neither to advance nor to defend the 
truth, neither to profit by past errors, nor to imitate past 
virtues. 

If to do injustice to Paul were an outrage on the princi- 
ples of Christianity, it were hardly less so to asperse those 
whom God raised up for the especial purpose of rescuing his 
word from the thraldom and the corruptions of papal Rome. 
We cannot respond to flattery, without being ourselves flat- 
terers; nor endorse calumny without convicting ourselves of 
falsehood. Where the interests of truth and righteousness 
are concerned, we cannot be too devoid of all selfish and 
malign feelings. If we pray to be delivered from “envy, 
wrath, malice, and all uncharitableness” towards those around 
us, it is equally necessary to prefer the same petition when 
we come to investigate the history of men “of whom the 
world was not worthy.” A better acquaintance with the 
Reformers, we cannot but think, would promote a greater 
harmony of view in relation to their characters and doings; 
while the cultivation of a better spirit in studying ‘their 
history would be a more favorable indication of the state of 
religion, and an omen for good to the cause of our common 
Christianity. 

It is only of late that the Reformation has been viewed 
with a distinct reference to Calvin. Heretofore all bio- 
graphical notices of him have been brief and unsatisfactory, 
and all representations of him either fanatically abusive or 
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extravagantly laudatory. So long as the spirit of contro- 
versy led Protestants of different communions either to mag- 
nify the failings of the Reformers, or to deny and conceal 
them; so long as it was common to judge of any particular 
church organization from the character of the man with whose 
memory it is popularly identified, it was impossible that Cal- 
vin should be justly regarded in a historical point of view. 
We have at last begun to perceive that no system is to be 
judged of by either the virtues or the faults of him whose 
name it may bear; that all evangelical churches have indeed 
but a sandy foundation, if they rest on nothing else but the 
names and merits of the Reformers; and above all, that we 
cannot with very marked consistency censure the ignorance 
and prejudice of those times, while we ourselves remain in 
discreditable ignorance, and pertinaciously cherish the bit- 
terest prejudices. Ultraists, perhaps, there will ever be— 
they who, owing to either an illogical faculty, an essentially 
narrow understanding, or a bad heart, must, as it were of 
necessity, assail or disparage all who cannot accord with 
their assumptions, or suceumb to their dogmatism. Still, 
with the progress of science and letters, and with the diffu- 
sion of scriptural knowledge and of a Christian spirit, there 
has been a growing disposition to interchange views, and 
canvass sentiments, and ascertain truth, in relation to all 
matters which either time has obscured, or prejudice per- 
verted. When so many minds are competent to the task of 
historic inquiry, and of weighing evidence; when, too, so 
many respond in their views of the great essential principles 
of Christianity, bigotry can do little else than expose its own 
pitiable spleen, while sinister motives must defeat their end. 

The work before us could hardly have been written at an 
earlier period of the church; or, if it had, the mind of the 
church would scarcely have been prepared to appreciate its , 
merits. We regard it, therefore, as opportune—greatly in 
advance of all preceding writers, though not in every respect 
supplying all that could be desired in a memoir of so re- 
markable a man. And we cannot but indulge the hope 
which the author has expressed, “‘that it may serve to awaken 
attention not only to the genius of Calvin, but to the man 
himself, whom the world has so long misrepresented; and 
that it may be regarded as exhibiting him in his proper 
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character, without any attempt to adorn it, but with the 
same conscientious regard to truth which he himself would 
have displayed had he written his own life.” 

As a history, it is less interesting than that of Luther, but 
equally important and more suggestive; less adapted to 
awaken religious emotions among the people, but more fitted 
to stimulate the inquiries and direct the energies of thinking 
minds. There was little in Calvin’s character to attract 
popular admiration, and there is less in his life that may be 
worked up for popular effect :—no convent to which we may 
trace him, as in the case of Luther, and there witness the 
struggles of a soul groping its way through the mists of papal 
errors-up to light and peace; no secluded castle in which he 
is imprisoned, and left for years to his own meditations and 
studies; no Diet before which he boldly and sublimely 
avows his simple faith in God’s word; no visions and vigils, 
no bare-headed and bare-footed cireumambulations for alms, 
such as attracted the vulgar gaze to Loyola; none of the 
trappings of ecclesiastical dignity and rule, nor the smiles of 
royal patronage, which secured to Cranmer both influence 
and renown. His life is strikingly marked by the absence of 
all that is either dramatic or romantic, either tasteful or sen- 
timental. Still, the author has so interwoven Calvin’s life 
with Calvin’s times, that our interest in the latter extends to 
the former, and we find ourselves led on from considering 
the complicated relations which he sustained to the men and 
events of his day, to the contemplation of the man himself, 
in all his robust intellectuality and rugged truthfulness, his 
steadfastness of will, his transparent candor, his simple yet 
laborious life, his sublime death-bed scene, the fruits of his 
ripened learning and holy faith, the influence of his preach- 
ing, his writings, and his example on the church, the state, 
and the world. 

In the course of this work, the reader is introduced to a 
variety of personages—the chivalric Luther, the sturdy Zwin- 
gle, and the faithful Bullinger; Farel, the intrepid herald ; 
Melancthon, the “ beloved brother;”* and the equally amiable, 
though more courageous Beza. Then we have a glimpse of 
Bucer, whose services were so valuable, and of Cranmer, 
who afterwards so nobly atoned for his “ guilty hand,” and 
of Knox, who bore himself so valiantly in the great battle 
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of the church’s freedom. Here, too, is seen the elegant 
Erasmus, the liberal Socinus, with others of like sentiments 
and not dissimilar policy, and more conspicuously than all 
other errorists, the unhappy and never to be forgotten 
Servetus. Meanwhile, we are enabled to trace Calvin through 
all the relations of his eventful life; to see him in his house, 
in his study, in his pulpit, in the council-chamber, in his 
works, in his controversies, in his various correspondences, 
in his sympathies with the suffering witnesses of the truth, 
in the company of his friends and while surrounded by ene- 
mies, in his all but superhuman efforts to reform the church 
in her doctrine and discipline, to correct the evils and pro- 
mote the welfare of society. 

It is obviously a work of great research, and on the whole 
reliable, candid, and fair; though, as a life of Calvin, too 
much in favor of him to gratify his enemies, and too little to 
satisfy his over-zealous friends. If Dr. Stebbins’s translation 
were exact in every particular, which is far from being the 
case, we should still be constrained to differ from the author 
in some of his comments, as in those places where he adverts 
to what he conceives to be the distinction between the 
Calvinistic form of the Presbyterian system and that of the 
primitive church, and where he favors the invidious insinu- 
ation that Calvin, as president or moderator of the Consis- 
tory or Session, had become bishop of Geneva, and did in 
this way virtually recommend the episcopal element. (See 
pages 395, 401, vol.i.) 

From the tenor of his remarks (pp. 1, 413, 414, 420) in rela- 
tion to the use of crosses, to the desirableness of having 
places of refuge for the sick in mind, and to the “ pious cus- 
tom” of praying at any hour of the day in some church, we 
dissent iz foto, All such things are no more in unison with 
the spirit of the gospel than with the genius of Protestant- 
ism. In the course of his remarks, too, he sometimes con- 
tradicts himself, and fails in philosophic discrimination ; 
but we cheerfully concede to him all due credit for his 
intention to furnish his readers with everything essential to 
a right judgment of Calvin; and no one will dispute his facts, 
who would not, with such men as Bolsec and Tossanus prefer 
to slander, with Audin caricature, or, with Dyer, withhold and 
pervert for private euds. Dr. Henry is less obnoxious to the 
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charge of prejudice, because, in the prosecution of his work, 
it was his desire to promote reform, to point out the errors 
of Romanism and the defects of Protestantism; and as Cal- 
vin formed a link in the chain of all events at that period, 
to follow him through his course of varied labors, and to 
unfold his views rather than to delineate his character or 
vindicate his memory, and through him to point the way to 
a wiser and a nobler future; thus directing attention to 
Calvin as at once an example of living faith, and an armory 
“whence weapons may be drawn for every Christian in his 
good fight against all the powers of antichrist.” 

The plan of the work is such as subserves that end. 
1. To show the victory which Calvin won for his faith, and 
which ever remained the same, though seen at its culmi- 
nating point in the second edition of the “ Institutes.” 
2. To trace his endeavor to frame such a form of govern- 
ment and discipline for the church, as might secure its life, 
its holy evangelical life, and plant it permanently in the 
community. 3. His efforts to protect the unity of the 
church and the objects of the Reformation, and by conse- 
quence, his severe conflict against such false teachers as 
Castellio, Westphal, and others, and which reached its height 
in the proceedings against Servetus. 

We have followed him through all his pages, and risen 
with a profound conviction of Calvin’s integrity and energy 
as a man, his humility and fidelity as a believer, his re- 
sources and exactness as a scholar, and his depth and force 
asathinker. His outward life might soon be told: it is his 
inner life that is so remarkable—the nature of his mission 
that is so important, and yet so difficult to be understood ; 
which no one can appreciate who cannot sympathize with a 
spirit fired with holy zeal in God’s service, and burning with 
an irrepressible desire to bring the world “into captivity 
unto the obedience of Christ.” Such a man, from the very 
nature of his work, could not but have been misunderstood, 
if not hated, by multitudes in his day. They who had con- 
founded libertinism with Protestantism, or mistaken deliver- 
ance from Rome for “ the glorious liberty of the children of 
God,” could no more form a just judgment of Calvin, than 
if they had viewed him through the medium of papal 
bigotry and superstition. Decried even by the Lutherans as 
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well as denounced by papists; hated and reviled by free 
thinkers and voluptuaries, and sometimes mistaken and cen- 
sured by the members of his own communion, he has been 
exposed to more obloquy, and suffered more wrongs than 
any other religious leader of the Reformation. Conscious 
of being the one marked object of misrepresentation and 
abuse, he was at one time so borne down in spirit that there 
seemed no consolation for him but in the thought that death 
would soon afford him deliverance. “If I had the choice,” 
said he, ‘I would far rather submit myself at once to be 
burnt by the papists, than to be thus lacerated, without 
ceasing, by my neighbors.” 

Though prejudices often sleep in the grave, and Calvin 
may now be viewed with a more candid eye, a longer time 
must elapse, we fear, before full justice will be done to his 
character and works. In order to this there must be a 
deeper understanding of the principles on which the Refor- 
mation was founded, and a purer, wider sympathy with the 
spirit of the gospel. Such a man could hardly have lived 
in any age of the church without having warm friends and 
bitter enemies; but considering the importance which has 
been attached to the Reformation, the interest with which it 
has always been invested in the view of Protestants, and 
above all, the inestimable benefits which have resulted to 
society from the free teachings of a pure gospel, it is strange 
that he should have been singled out, as it were, for peculiar 
and envenomed reprehension, and that still so many are 
unwilling to look with a dispassionate eye into the facts of 
his history. While Luther is spoken of with fairness, and 
often with commendation, it may be said that few praise 
Calvin but with reluctance, nor then without some ungra- 
cious insinuation. That he was opposed, maligned, vilified 
by the papists, was a matter of course, and no less than he 
himself must have anticipated, particularly after he had pub- 
licly answered, and in so severe a style, the Pope’s hypoeri- 
. tical admonition to the Emperor of Germany. They had 
indeed more to foar from him tham eycu from Luther. The 
latter had excited a portentous popular tumult against 
masses and indulgences; but the former, by his untiring 
efforts to settle the doctrines of the new church upon a 
scriptural basis, was obviously aiming to secure to it a 
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durable constitution. A popular excitement might react in 
favor of the papacy, but not so the advancing cause of truth 
and righteousness. On the other side, there were not a few 
among nominal Protestants, who, though willing enough to 
overthrow, were not so forward to re-construct ; though per- 
fectly willing that justice should be exercised against others, 
had no idea of submitting to justice themselves. To all 
such, whose love of freedom had degenerated into the love 
of licentiousness, the Reformation seemed to be complete 
when masses, and saints’-days, and confessionals were done 
away. Hence Calvin was denounced no less by those who 
had adopted the popular view of the Reformation than by 
the adherents of the papacy. We are of opinion, however, 
that his memory has suffered more from Protestants than 
from Romanists: at any rate the prejudices of the former 
have often been as gross as the aspersions of the latter; and 
in what way can this be satisfactorily explained? This is 
the question which we propose to answer. 

Was he ambitious? Any one may be obnoxious to such 
a charge, not excepting the apostle Paul himself, if an 
ardent zeal for the purity and extension of the church of 
God is to be confounded with the love of self-exaltation. 
But as surely as that men are not always actuated by that 
motive, Calvin could not have been influenced by selfish 
ambition in defending doctrines which were so contrary to 
the opinions and prejudices of the times; in pursuing a 
course which demanded increasing toil and self-denial, and, 
exposed him more and more to obloquy. To have sought 
distinction for its own sake, would rather have been an indi- 
cation of insanity: in times when conspicuity in the Pro- 
testant cause only brought upon itself the heavier burdens, 
and secured to itself the greater perils. Or, to have been 
swayed in his efforts to inculcate right views of faith and 
practice, by a supreme desire to rule the church, is a snppo- 
sition which cannot be reconciled with the submission of his 
own will to the teachings of God’s word, and his habitual 
endeavors to make that word the arbiter in all disputes. 
“ Bishop of Geneva,” he was invidiously called, but it is yet 
to be proved that he sought the office of a prelatical bishop. 
A pope, too, he was often sarcastically denominated, but it 
was solely in consequence of his resolute effort to establish 
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the faith of the church on the basis of God’s written word, 
and with it the church’s unity. If a pope, he was so in 
the noblest sense of the term, as an apostolic champion of 
the truth. Conscious of a new life within him, feeling the 
hand of a mightier will than his own ever pressing him 
onward, and possessing spiritual and moral qualities such 
as are seldom seen united, “Calvin’s greatness was his 
fate”—the greatness of the few whom God has raised up to 
deliver his church in times of trial—whose motives have 
ever been suspected because they are above the sensual 
judgment, and whose characters have been mistaken because 
of the vastness of the tasks to which they were called. 

It is obvious that had Calvin remained in the Romish 
communion, he would in all probability have risen to the 
loftiest honors. Descended from honorable lineage, enjoying 
from his childhood the benefit of a learned education, 
brought up with the children of one of the noblest families, 
and by his eighteenth year receiving the tonsure, and in- 
vested with the living of Marteville; at a time, too, when 
Rome stood in the most urgent need of some one who could 
plausibly defend her dogmas, never had man a better oppor- 
tunity of gratifying an ambitious desire than young Calvin. 
But no sooner did he discover ¢he errors of the Catholic 
church than he resigned his benefice; and no sooner did 
he, by the thorough study of the Bible, attain unto the 
knowledge of the truth, than, contrary to his father’s plans, 
he abandoned the study of the law, laid his account with 
parental displeasure, with the contempt of his relatives, with 
the vindictive hatred of the Romanists, with a life of toil 
and suffering, and gave himself up unreservedly to the ser- 
vice of the gospel of Christ. If he was ambitious, that seal 
of his representing a hand holding out a burning heart, most 
clearly indicates the nature of his ambition:—‘‘I give thee 
all! T keep hack nothing for myself!”—-such a lofty pur- 
pose as directs and fires all one’s energies when God’s Spirit 
changes the heart, and moulds it for his especial service. 
No wuildly motives, no relative eudearments, uo selfish 
suggestions, can blunt or stay the one grand conviction of 
truth and duty. So Vico, who afterwards became the friend 
of Calvin, though descended from the ancient race of the 
Caraccioli, and brought up in the court of an emperor, and 
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surrounded by all that ministered to the pride and vanity of 
the worldly mind, overcame all temptations, resisted all 
persuasions, left father, mother, wife and children, his lordly 
palace, the court and its attractions, to become an exile, to 
endure poverty and want, and to become an object of aver- 
sion even to his friends—exclaiming, as he made the sacri- 
fice, ‘I can now, O Lord, deny myself—blessed be banish- 
ment, and the cross, which tear me from the vanities and 
sins of the world.” But as in his case, so in that of Calvin ; 
it was not ambition ; it was what the world is ever slow to 
admit, because it can form no conception of the victory won 
by God’s Spirit—it was the triumph of grace over nature. 

It is hardly necessary, then, to inquire whether he was 
avaricious; yet he was accused of being so. ‘“ People,” 
said he, in his preface to the Commentaries on the Psalms, 
“circulate ridiculous rumors respecting my treasures and 
my wealthy sort of life.” But although there was nothing 
monkish in his life, his mode of living was the extreme of 
simplicity ; and though his stipend was uniformly small,. he 
would accept no present from a friend, except for the poor, 
and gained but little from the publication of his books.. He 
would receive nothing without rendering an equivalent— 
and rather than not live on what was his own, would sell 
his books to meet an exigency. To incur as little expense 
as possible either in the way of dress, or of living—to 
receive no more than was exactly his due—to meet every 
just claim—to relieve the wants of the poor and the suf: 
fering—to set an example of frugality, and of justice, and 
charity, was his aim; and notwithstanding the aspersions of 
his enemies, it appears that at his death all his possessions 
amounted to only 200 dollars, together with a silver goblet, 
the only present he ever accepted, and which he bequeathed 
to his brother. 

In like manner we might show from our author’s nume- 
rons anthorities that he was neither equivocal in his poliey, 
nor underhanded in his measures; neither selfish nor cow- 
ardly; neither unamiable nor unfriendly; neither illiberal 
nor implacable. On the contrary, there is abundant evi- 
dence that he could not endure subtilties, and never em- 
ployed dissimulation; that he was at once open and honor- 
able, generous, sympathizing, and void of fear; susceptible 
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of the purest friendship and sincerest love; forward to 
forgive any personal insult or injury, to acknowledge merit, 
to appreciate kindness, to welcome co-operation in every good 
word and work; and, where a perverse will‘ was not appa- 
rent, slow to make even theological differences and distinc- 
tions a sufficient cause for separation. A man to whom 
such characters as Farel, and Viret, and Beza, were bound 
by ties of the profoundest respect and the warmest regard, 
could not have béen unsocial and morose. A man, with 
whom Martyr, and Bucer, and Bullinger, and Gualter, and 
John a Lasco, not to speak of many others, labored in one 
spirit, and with one aim, could not have been narrow in his 
views, or sectarian in his feelings; nor could Calvin have 
been so kind in his treatment of the Italian refugees, or so 
indulgent to Socinus, whom he regarded as an excellent 
man, struggling to find the truth, had he been the gloomy 
fanatic—the hard-hearted and bigoted persecutor, his ene- 
mies have been ever wont to represent him. 

Melancthon and Beza were men of remarkably bland 
tempers and fascinating manners, and in comparison with 
them, Calvin’s natural disposition appears to disadvantage. 
Compared too with Luther, he is less hearty, less social, and 
in no wise jovial; with Farel less impulsive; or with Martyr 
and (Ecolampadius, less calm and gentle; but in all the 
virtues that make home a retreat from the storm without, in 
all the qualities which command respect for character, 
give weight to counsels, secure confidence in the hour of 
need, and enlist the sympathy of noble minds, Calvin will 
compare not unfavorably with any of the names which 
signalize and adorn the era of the Reformation; while in all 
that appertains to the science of the will of God, and to the 
interpretation of God’s word—in his profound deference to 
the authority of the Scriptures, as the only source of living 
faith—in his intense conscientiousness, and undoubting con- 
victions of the truth, and colf sacrificing love of unity in the 
faith—in the severity of his studies, the vast extent of his 
correspondence, the high order of his works, and the multi- 
plicity of his labors—in all that indicates the strongest 
power of thought and of will, and the movement of a true 
man—in all that tells us of the triumph of mind over 
matter, of faith over sense, of grace over nature—John 
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Calvin stands pre-eminent among the great and good men 
of that period in the church’s history. 

Such, however, is the prejudice which the bare mention 
of his name not unfrequently awakens, that any favorable 
judgment respecting him, will, by some, be regarded as the 
result of only a partial view of his character and life; but 
the opposition which he encountered, the obloquy which was 
heaped on him, and the feelings of aversion with which his 
memory has been so often and so long regarded, all admit of 
a satisfactory explanation—one, too, that serves to exhibit his 
mental and moral lineaments in a stronger light; to evince, 
the earnestness, and clearness, and scientific order of his 
thoughts, the impregnable strength of his decisions, the wide 
sweep of his sympathies and solicitudes, his love of truth, 
and purity, and order, and unity—the vigilance as well as 
the energy of his zeal, and his passionate abhorrence of all 
that tended to pervert God’s word, or obscure the glory of 
his name. 

The difference in Calvin’s position from that of Luther 
has not been clearly considered, or the latter would not have 
been so often applauded to the disparagement of the former. 
Weary of life and of the conflict, Luther left the stage, at 
the very time when the Protestant cause stood most in need 
of a master mind and a dauntless spirit, when misshapen 
views were to be reduced to the proportions of heaven-born 
truth, when discordant elements were to be harmonized and 
melted into love and peace, when lawless passions were to 
be curbed and regulated, when secret machinations, and false 
professions, and rival interests, and internal dissensions 
threatened the loss of all that had been so gloriously 
achieved. Following Luther into the field, Calvin was in 
point of time second in the cause; and as such, there was for 
him less renown, less enthusiasm, but,gif possible, greater 
responsibility, greater expense of feeling, and incomparably 
more difficulty and trial—dangers less formidable, but 
no less real; a task less exposed to the gaze of the world, 
but demanding a depth and reach of thought to which the 
German Reformer, with all his living energy, was unequal. 
If, as has been said, the watchword of Luther was war, 
that of the other was, order. The movement of the former 
was aggressive ; that of the latter, defensive. The one burst 
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the shackles which Popery had thrown around the Bible, 
and laid it open, by virtue of his translation, to be known 
and read by all his countrymen; the other penetrated criti- 
cally into its meaning, rejected whatever did not agree with 
it, and aimed to reform the faith as well as order of the 
church, solely according to its standard. The one a bold 
and fearless soldier, braving alike both pope and devil; 
the other a counsellor, learned in the law and in the gospel, 
comprehensive as well as discriminating in his views, always 
true in intent, if not in fact, to the statute book of heaven. 
Whatever their individual peculiarities, both were alike 
earnest, heroic spirits; yet their work, though in heart the 
same, was different in direction; and hence, the one enjoyed 
admiration and gratitude, while the other encountered criti- 
cism and blame. 

It was wisely ordered that these two men, though the great- 
est of their kind and engaged in the same great work, should 
not synchronously appear in the same country. Though 
identical in their opposition to Rome, arid in their faith in 
God’s word, yet such were their characteristic differences, 
that in all probability they could not have lived together. 
Alike resolute—the one from the strength of his character, 
the other from the force of his reason; alike firm—the one 
from fearlessness, the other from decision—neither would 
have yielded in any social disputation that might have 
occurred, and a separation would have ensued, detrimental 
to the canse which they alike loved, and for which neither 
held his life dear unto himself. Even Melancthon sometimes 
found himself in a painful position, not coinciding in all par- 
ticulars with Doctor Martin’s views, and yet, unwilling to 
oppose him in debate, not daring to dissent from him in his 
sweeping condemnation of Zwingle, and yet so deeply 
afflicted at the breagh which Luther’s violence had caused, 
that he longed “to retreat quietly into his own soul, and 
there endeavor to find that freedom of conscience which he 
could not enjoy under the guardianship of Luther.” 

The infirmities of age, acting on a mind characteristically 
self-confident, and through success in its various conflicts, 
not only with the Romanists, but with the Anabaptists, ren- 
dered at last dogmatic and overbearing, probably enhanced 
the violence of his temper, and made it more hazardous to 
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differ from him—more difficult even to approach him. 
Hence, Melancthon had not the courage to lay Calvin’s 
letter before Luther, though the only one that he ever wrote 
to him, and this was in relation to the Zurichers—a letter 
couched in terms of the most Christian courtesy, and indicat- 
ing his great deference to the German Reformer. Shortly 
before Luther’s death he wrote to Bullinger, adjuring him 
to treat the great man with respect. 


“For I hear,” said he, “ that Luther assails not only you, but all 
of us with horrible abuse. Now I can scarcely ask you to be silent. 
I’ wish, however, that it may be clearly understood, in 
the first place, how great a man Luther is; by what extraordinary 
gifts he is distinguished ; and with what energy of soul, with what 
perseverance, with what ability and success he has continued up to 
the present day to overthrow the kingdom of antichrist, and to 
extend at the same time the doctrine of salvation. I have already 
often said, that were he to call me a devil, I should still continue to 
venerate him as a chosen servant of God, uniting with extraordinary 
virtues some great failings. Would to heaven that he had striven 
more to subdue those tempests of feeling which he has so continu- 
ally allowed to break forth! Would that he had only employed 
that violence, so natural to him, against the enemies of truth, and 
not against the servants of God! Would that he had exercised 
more care to discover his own defects! Unhappily there was too 
great a crowd of flatterers about him, who added still more to the 
self-confidence peculiar to his nature. It is even our duty to view 
his failings in such a light, that we may the more properly estimate 
his extraordinary gifts. I beg you, therefore, to bear in mind that 
we have to do with one of the first servants of Christ, with one to 
whom we all owe much !”—Vol. ii. p. 16. 


Had Calvin been treated with the indulgence which he thus 
urged should be exercised towards Luther, with what differ- 
ent sentiments would his name have been transmitted! Im- 
perfections cleave to the best of men. In relation to these 
two, the faults of the one, though in some respects different, 
were no greater than the faults of the other. Luther’s 
indignation against the Zwinglians was so greatly excited 
because of his impression that their doctrine annihilated the 
very essence of the sacrament. Having no sympathy with 
their views, he had but little patience with any one who 
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ventured to show wherein they were scripturally right and 


he himself was wrong. It is not improbable that for a. 


moment Luther might have been irritated against Calvin, but 
it could have been only for the moment. There is reason to 
suppose that as Zwingle, in the latter years of his life, had a 
deeper insight into the sacrament, so Luther, a short time 
before his death, was of one faith and one mind with Calvin. 
It is certain that he never regarded his Genevan brother as 
holding either dangerous or heretical notions, and quite pro- 
bable that he ultimately viewed his doctrine as fitted to 
restore union to the distracted church. In his well known 
letter to Bucer, in 1539, he sent Calvin his greeting, whose 
“ Institutes” he had read cum singulari voluptate. Of Calvin’s 
answer to Sadolet’s address to the Genevese, he remarked, 
“This writing has hands and feet, and I rejoice that God has 
called up such people, who, if it be his will, may give the 
final blow to the Papacy, and finish by his help what I have 
commenced against anti-christ.” When the bookseller at 
Wittemberg handed him Calvin’s treatise on the Lord’s 
Supper, it is stated, that after examining it, he said to Maurice 
“This is certainly a learned and pious man, and I might 
well have intrusted the whole affair of this controversy to 
him from the beginning. I confess my part. If my oppo- 
nents had done the like, we should soon have been recon- 
ciled.” And not long before his death, he remarked to Me- 
lancthon, who had proposed to him the publication of some 
pacific treatise, “I have thought anxiously on this matter; 
but as I might throw suspicion on the whole doctrine, I will 
only commend it to the good care of God—Do you do some- 
thing after my death.” Nor is it supposable that while 
giving such instruction to his compeer, he could have been 
ignorant of Melancthon’s esteem for Calvin, and harmony 
with his view respecting the nature of the sacrament. It 
was probably from having understood this from Melancthon’s 
letters, that Calvin wrote as follows to a minister at Stras- 
burg:— 


“Tf that excellent servant of the Lord, and faithful doctor of the 
church, Martin Luther, were still alive, he would not be so severe 
and implacable as to refuse his ready assent to this confession, namely, 
that that is truly afforded us which the sacraments figure, and that 
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we are, therefore, partakers of the body and blood of Christ. How 
often did Luther say, that he contended for nothing but that it might 
be clearly understood, that the Lord does not mock us with empty 
signs, but that he fulfils inwardly that which is represented to the 
eye, and that thus the substance is connected with the sign! Hence 
if Ido not greatly err, we are agreed, that the Lord’s Supper is no 
vain, dramatic representation of a spiritual feast, but that it truly 
imparts to us what it presents, and that holy hearts are nourished 
therein by the body and blood of Christ.” 


He attached the last importance to this ordinance; it was 
“the central point of his spiritual life,” the means of his 
assurance that God had never forsaken him, the medium of 
a most intimate communion with Christ, and with all believ- 
ers; and with regard to its nature and design, it may be said, 
that from the beginning of the controversy, he occupied a 
place between Zwingle on the one hand, and Luther on the 
other—maintaining to the last the same view which he had 
taught both in the schools and in the churches; “ That the 
body of Christ was truly and really, but not naturally offered 
to believers in this sacrament; that neither the worthy nor 
the unworthy could, in, with, or under, the bread, receive 
Him bodily, seeing that where space has ceased to exist, no 
body can be properly spoken of, but that the believing soul 
must raise itself in the sacrament to hold communion with 
Him who manifests himself as truly and really as if he were 
present in the body; and that this communion which beliey- 
ers have with the body and blood of Christ, involves a spiri- 
tual mystery, neither to be seen by the eye, nor compre- 
hénded by the mind of man ”—thus rejecting the idea of the 
sacrament being a mere commemoration, defining the actual 
but spiritual presence of the Lord, and maintaining the true 
communion of the blood and of the body, while admitting 
the mystery which it involves :—altogether comprising a 
view of the sacrament which, as it at once implies and 
induces a true living faith, might profitably unite the 
views of Christians. Neither Calvin nor Luther was right 
in attempting to explain how Christ was present in the 
sacrament, especially as they both admitted the mystery ; 
but had they been contented with simply acknowledging his 
presence; and more particularly, had not Luther so vehe- 
mently insisted on the notion of a personal communication, 
VOL. V.—NO. IV. 35 
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the Helvetic Confession would most probably have passed 
into the Augsburg Confession; and instead of the Lutherans 
being opposed to the Calvinists, the whole evangelical church, 
Dr. Henry thinks, and not without reason, might have been 
one in name, as well as in spirit. 

Though dogmatic differences are not to be avoided, yet, 
as the theology of both Luther and Calvin was the result of 
a living faith in the Holy Scriptures, and not the product of 
the understanding, they were alike animated by the same 
Christian sentiment, and in fact united by one spirit. But 
as the pride of reason began to displace the humility of faith, 
and more importance was attached to the necessity of com- 
prehending whatever was believed than to the life of faith in 
the soul, differences of opinion were magnified, and passions 
enkindled, and parties arrayed ; and it is not surprising that 
they who idolized the old professor at Wittemburg should 
have extolled him to the disparagement of the severe preacher 
of Geneva. 

Calvin lived in the season of transition, from the dark- 
ness, and corruptions, and disorder of anti-Christianity, to 
the light, and purity, and order of the gospel. With the 
diffusion of knowledge, and, by consequence, the liberation 
of mind from the thraldom of spiritual despotism, a spirit of 
inquiry was awakened, which, through the pride and self- 
sufficiency of the mind of the flesh, rapidly disengaged itself 
from the restraints of both authority and Scripture, until at 
last heresy, with all the serpent’s subtlety, scattered tares,— 
aiming to insinuate doubt, to create distrust, and to incite 
and array the darkest passions against the teachings of truth; 
or, with brazen and foul-mouthed effrontery, exerted its force 
at once to deface the great doctrines of the gospel, and to 
undermine and destroy the newly-reformed church. It is 
evident that from the unobstructed spread of false doctrines, 
the church would have been exposed to dangers, though less 
appalling, no less real than those from which it had just been 
delivered; and if the milder apostolic spirit would have 
been inefficient in her desperate conflict with Rome, it had 
been equally so in contending with ruthless heresies and 
malignant factions. Calvin’s discourses, therefore, on pre- 
destination, as well as his various treatises against heresy, 
had their origin in the necessities of the age; and had it not 
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been for a mind so constituted, so stored, and so controlled 
—free from doubt and from fear—at once quick to detect, 
forward to expose, and keen to confute error; not to be 
perplexed by sophistry, abashed by pretensions, nor deterred 
by difficulties, clear in its convictions and firm in its pur- 
poses, it admits of doubt whether the great doctrines of the 
Bible would then have been so faithfully preached, or so 
nobly defended. How true it is, and how consolatory to 
reflect, that-when any special work is needed in the church, 
God, in his own time, and at the right time, raises up and 
qualifies the suitable agent, rendering him in all respects 
equal to the emergency, and in his history verifying the 
declaration that they who do know their God shall be 
strong. 


“We have the Holy Spirit,” said Calvin, “as a true and certain 
witness of our doctrine: we know that we preach eternal truth. If 
the ingratitude or stiff-neckedness of those whom we would help, be 
such as to bring about the destruction of the whole building of God, 
then will I here say what it becomes a Christian to declare. We 
shall die; but in dying we shall be conquerors, not only because 
death will afford us an entrance into a better world, but because our 
blood will be as seed to diffuse far around the truth of God, which 
the world now seeks to destroy.” 


It was the great mission of Protestantism to set in the 
clearest light God’s truth for man’s salvation, in opposition 
to man’s inventions to save himself. Luther had taken his 
stand on the doctrine of “ Justification by Faith,” and bravely 
had he defended his position; but Luther had not viewed 
this grand principle in all its relations, nor had his arguments 
exhausted the subject. It remained for Calvin to search out, 
and designate, and cover with ‘shame and confusion the 
fundamental error of pride and disbelief; and if ever a man 
evinced singleness of purpose, and all the noble energies of 
a self-sacrificing devotion, it was John Calvin when, clad 
in Heaven’s panoply, he went forth to overthrow and crush 
that ancient sin which no less endangered the cause of the 
reformed church than it had always promoted and upheld 
the entire system of papal error and superstition—a sin not 
peculiar to Rome, nor foreign to Geneva, but common to the 
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race—the sin of a self-righteous world, which, under divers 
forms of doctrine, denies man’s fall into an estate of sin and 
misery, and in its efforts to save itself, virtually places man 
in God’s stead, ever exalting and trusting in man, but dis- 
trusting and degrading God—magnifying the sufficiency of 
man’s reason, and the self-controlling power of his will, but 
disparaging God’s Word, and contemning God’s mercy and 
grace through Jesus Christ. 

Calvin’s doctrine of predestination met with marked resist- 
ance, and though on this point he practically agreed with 
Luther, he gave to it a prominence in his preaching which 
could have been justified only by the necessity of the times. 
In no other way could the general mind have been brought 
to bow to God’s supremacy, and led to ascribe all the glory 
of man’s salvation to Him to whom alone it is due. But 
there was nothing of gentleness and humility in the spirit 
by which he was seemingly characterized ; no persuasiveness 
in his manner; on the contrary, there was a daringness in 
his nature, a fiery excess, a vehemence of expression, and in 
controversy, ofttimes an attitude of contemptuous defiance, 
or of withering sarcasm, which prejudiced his cause, by awa- 
kening a feeling of resistance against himself personally as 
against one who aimed to command assent or force submission 
to his views. Some could not understand how there could 
be much of the Spirit of Christ where there was so great a 
resemblance to a prophet of the old covenant; others could 
not discriminate between his zealous, energetic inculcation 
of a doctrine, and that love of victory which is so natural to 
man; and others, again, unable to meet his arguments, per- 
verted his language, and aimed to prejudice the popular 
judgment by conveying the impression that he represented 
God as a tyrant, and the author of sin; that he annihilated 
man’s free moral agency, and excluded infants from salva- 
tion. Hence his difficulty with the Bernese in relation to 
“predestination,” and their admonition to the Genevese to 
“preserve order and to sce that their ministers preached so 
as to offend no one, nor even in their books to investigate 
the deep secrets of God, which was not necessary, nor likely 
to conduce to edification.” They also determined to pro- 
nounce no opinion respecting Calvin’s doctrine, and much 
less to inquire into it. Nor even at this day is it surprising 
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that such a doctrine should have been a fruitful source of 
opposition, and still less, that Calvin, in consequence of his 
declaration that “ he was contending not for himself but for 
the truth,” and that he had devoted his life to this great 
doctrine, and would never cease to proclaim and defend it, 
should have become, in many instances, an object of aver- 
sion. No doctrine is more at variance with the pre-concep- 
tions and prejudices of the carnal mind; and whenever it is 
approached without humility and prayer, the understanding 
must be confounded, and the darkest passions of our fallen 
nature may be aroused. Thus the Jews were filled with 
wrath against Jesus, and thrust him out of the city, and 
would have thrown him from off the brow of a hill, simply 
because he had told them of a truth that Elias was sent unto 
only one out of the many widows that were in Israel in his 
days, and that though there were many lepers in Israel, none 
of them was cleansed saving Naaman the Syrian ! 

But no man, resting solely on his own understanding, can 
solve the great problem of necessity and freedom; either some, 
it will be held, are of necessity led to salvation, and others to 
damnation, if grace is the sole cause of the spiritual difference 
in men, or all are urged on to eternal ruin by a free will which 
God has given them, and the consequences of which he must 
have foreseen. The doctrine of a responsible will in con- 
nexion with the divine purposes, involves a mystery, and 
necessarily demands faith, and can be admitted only on the 
credit of revelation, and is admitted and believed by all who 
submit their minds and hearts to the teachings of Inspira- 
tion. No doctrine is more scriptural and more philosophical 
than the Calvinistic view of the Divine purposes; but un- 
happily the language of theology can in no way be relieved 
from the disadvantage under which it has always labored 
from its anthropological form, and this doctrine is often 
conveyed in a medium that prejudices and repels by the bad 
uses to which, in some instances, it has been applied. 
Hence, in after times, Wesley, from regard to the great 
principles of Christian purity, which he saw to be en- 
dangered, separated from Whitefield and protested against 
the Genevan doctrine of the “election by grace ;” but his 
protest, as Isaac Taylor justly says, “ though good and solid 
as related to Antinomian enormities, was only a film, or an 
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evasion, as it stood related to Calvinistic truths.” While 
rejecting the “election by grace,” too, on account of its in- 
separable alliance, as he supposed, with “reprobation,” he 
lost sight of the grand fact that the spiritual condition of the 
human family involves of itself a mystery insolvable with- 
out the Bible, and not to be relieved of its oppressive weight 
upon our minds, even by its aid, if the Genevan view does 
not constitute a right rendering. While in theory at variance 
with Calvin, he was himself, as a preacher of repentance, 
going forth with a heart full of zeal for men’s salvation, 
because of their awful condition—practically one with him. 
The very point which distinguishes Calvinism as a system, 
was virtually embraced in Wesley’s preaching, inferable, 
indeed, from his own unavoidable admissions. Sovereign 
grace must be, in its relation to individuals, discriminating 
grace. Every instance in which the gospel is embraced, and 
its benefits appropriated by faith, is strictly, necessarily re- 
ferable to that same grace whence originated the whole 
scheme of man’s redemption from sin and misery; nor is 
there any escape from this connexion, except we take the 
forlorn ground that man could of himself have devised and 
achieved his own salvation. But so long as such a posi- 
tion is repudiated, it follows that the knowledge of this sal- 
vation, no less than a personal interest in it, must be a free 
gift, for what could not have been devised and achieved 
without God, cannot be apprehended and appropriated with- 
out his Spirit. 

Much, however, depends on the stand-point from which 
this doctrine is viewed, and on the temper with whieh it is 
approached, whether any two reasoning minds will agree in 
relation to it. And, therefore, Calvin said to the Bernese, 
“T know well enough that we ought to be humble and mo- 
dest in the treatment of this profound, incomprehensible 
mystery ; but, if you had looked into my much misrepre- 
sented book, your Excellences would have discovered that 
its only object is to subdue the pride of the human spirit, 
and to teach it to reverence, in all fear and humility, the 
majesty of God, without, in any wise, giving the reins to an 
idle curiosity. But if people will indiscreetly abuse this 
doctrine, and attempt to correct the Holy Spirit, we must 
strike out of the Scriptures what is openly revealed to us in 
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their pages. I cannot but wonder that I alone am attacked ; 
for if what I have said be compared with what has been set 
forth by the most learned men in Germany, it will be found 
that my language is far more cautious than theirs. I there- 
fore adjure you, according to the precept of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you show no respect to persons; since, though 
my name and books should perish, what the prophets and 
apostles have said would endure for ever; and it is from 
them that I have derived the doctrine which man condemns.” 
Hated though he was, and exposed to a host of the bit- 

terest enemies, at this time he found friends disinterested 
enough to espouse his cause. “TI testify before God,” said 
Beza, with the resolution and self-denial characteristic of the 
noblest mind, “ that Calvin has not been too earnest in this 
matter. I admire, on the contrary, his patience and mode- 
ration in contending with so many bad spirits.” And, again, 
in conjunction with Viret, who was also one of the frank and 
choice spirits of the times, ‘‘ We confess that having become 
acquainted with his teaching and with his work on predes- 
tination, and his various expositions of Scripture, we acknow- 
ledge, according to our consciences, that his doctrine is agree- 
able to the Bible.” Bullinger also united with Calvin; and 
even Melancthon, though so unlike him in disposition, con- 
tinued to sympathize with him, and their agreement in most 
points of faith lasted through a period of seventeen years; 
while, it must be admitted by any one who carefully exa- 
mines his works, that he defended his main position and 
showed its agreement not only with the teachings of Au- 
gustine, but more especially with the writings of Paul. 
Whenever the difficulties of his system of doctrine were 
pointed out, he would candidly acknowledge that he could 
not comprehend so great a mystery, and that we ought to 
be content to receive that which God has been pleased to 
reveal to us, and to teach in His holy word. Still, he main- 
tained that God, though his will governs all, cannot be the 
author of sin; that there is no other necessity for sin than 
that which exists in the corruption of the will; that freedom 
to choose evil always pre-supposes a kind of corruption 
already existing in the being; that compulsion and force 
are a contradiction to the proper nature of the will, but that 
it is not altogether free because, through its innate corrup- 
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tion, it is necessarily impelled to evil, and can desire nothing 
but what is evil; that, therefore, necessity and a free assent 
may agree together, and that the will is delivered from this 
bondage of corruption only through grace. And in like 
manner, he maintained, that his doctrine, so far from tend- 
ing to antinomianism, involved the absolute necessity of 
obedience, morality, sacrifices, and resignation, constituted 
an additional and the strongest reason for the necessity of 
repentance and faith, for the diligent use also of all the 
means of grace, and that it did not preclude belief in the 
salvation of unbaptized infants. With regard to this last 
point, his views are indeed worthy of being transcribed and 
remembered. Let our modern advocates of baptismal rege- 
neration duly ponder them, and if their love of priestly do- 
mination will not admit of their endorsing such views, let 
the horrible consequences of their own dogma render them 
more lenient in their judgment of John Calvin, the predes- 
tinarian. 


“ Baptism,” said he, “ is indeed the sign of salvation, and the seal 
that we are accepted of God. But in either circumstance we are 
inscribed in the book of life, as well by the free grace of God as by 
his promises. Our children, accordingly, are redeemed, for it is 
written, ‘I am the God of thy children ;’ otherwise they could not 
be baptized. By giving too much honor to the outward sign, we 
should offend God; and by supposing that our own salvation is not 
sufficiently secured by his promise, we should throw a doubt upon 
his truth. There being then no disrespect to the sacrament on your 
part, no harm can happen to your child, because it died before it was 
possible for you to bring it to baptism.”—Vol. i. p. 474. 

“ Unless we would overthrow every principle of religion, we must 
admit that salvation does not depend upon the baptism of the child, 
but that it is merely consigned by baptism.” “ Baptism does not 
confer upon infants the power of becoming sons and heirs of God, 
but because they are in that position and degree in relation to God, 
the grace of baptism is sealed in their flesh by baptism. Otherwise 
the Anabaptists rightly. deny them the sacrament.”—Vol. i. pp. 205-6. 


Little children, therefore, according to Calvin, are endowed 
with grace, though not baptized, because they are born in the 
holy covenant. And yet the sacrament is profitable to 
them, as affording indications of grace which promote the 
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new birth. How comforting is such a view to Christian 
parents who may have lost children before they were bap- 
tized! In this respect, Calvin differed from Luther; for he 
regarded baptism as essential, and connected with exorcism ! 

It is a fair question, however, whether the prominence 
which he gave to the doctrine of predestination, did not 
impair the evangelical character of his preaching; by en- 
forcing it with such power of argumentation, whether he did 
not inadvertently convey the idea of mechanical necessity ; 
by the daring and severe manner in which he stripped man, 
the sinner, of all good and of all power, and of all credit, 
whether he did not awaken an unnecessary degree of hostility 
to the truth of God, and even convey the impression to 
minds, unable to comprehend the workings of his own 
spirit, that his God was indeed a hard master—-not a God 
of love? 

This, however, as Paul Henry remarks, “ must ever remain 
to Calvin’s great honor, that speculative as he was by nature, 
he uniformly subjected his powerful understanding to the 
Word of God,.and consecrated his logical acuteness to the 
‘service of truth.” Faith was not to be subjected to reason, 
but reason to faith. Philosophy was but the handmaid of 
Scripture: man nothing, less than nothing, in comparison 
with God; God all and in all—the personal God, the ever- 
living God, the high and holy God, the God who had 
spoken to Moses, and had revealed himself in the face of 
Jesus Christ; the sin-hating, the prayer-hearing, the cove- 
nant-keeping God. This intensely sublime idea of God, 
permeated his whole being; impelled him to submit his 
mind and will to God’s, and rendered him content and happy 
to receive all that God has been pleased to reveal for man’s 
knowledge, belief, and obedience, without any gainsaying, 
reservation, or lukewarmness. For this reason he considered 
the doctrine in question as of great practical utility, laying, 
as it does, man’s loftiness in the dust, and giving and securing 
all glory. to God—God in Christ—the giver of every good 
and every perfect gift. Any view that compromised this 
great truth, and, by consequence, the doctrines of grace, 
fired his spirit, roused his energies, as if an enemy had 
attacked God's citadel, and he alone was there to defend it 
by the might of his single arm. Taking his stand on God’s 
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Word, and measuring everything according to its standard, 
he combated in turn, and with equal decision and force, 
almost every form of error and delusion, of infidelity and 
worldliness. ‘“ Weak and timid as I must confess myself to 
be,” said Calvin, “I saw the necessity of learning at the very 
beginning to struggle with these stormy waves;” and that 
he had availed himself of all his opportunities, and prepared 
himself both mentally and spiritually for any field of con- 
flict, is evident from the number and variety of opponents 
whom he was destined to encounter. There was Caroli, the 
vagabond apostate ; Sadolet, who falsely brought the charge 
of schism against the Reformers; Balduin who, with a 
lawyer's skill and a Jesuit’s treachery, aimed to defeat the 
plan of union; Robertus Moshamus, whose overthrow on the 
doctrine of transubstantiation won for Calvin the title of 
“The Theologian ;” Perrini, the leader of the libertines; 
Westphal, and Hesshus, and Brentius, and Andrea, the 
supporters of the real presence: Gentilis, the strangest and 
most foolish of all antitrinitarians ; Bolsec, the coarse assail- 
ant of predestination; Castellio, the representative of that 
lawless spirit of exegesis which is now so common; Pighius 
the type of modern rationalism, and Servetus that of modern 
pantheism; while during the whole of the religious war 
which broke out after Luther’s death, Calvin had to deal not 
only with the disaffected in Switzerland and Germany, but 
with some of the worst characters known in the history of 
France. 

Situated as he was—the head of the reformed party in 
Geneva—known as his sentiments were through the medium 
of his writings which had been extensively circulated, he 
could not have preserved silence without subjecting himself 
to the charge of unfaithfuiness from his friends, or of 
pusillanimity from his enemies; and if in his answers to 
errorists and opposers, he had curbed his spirit and modi- 
fied his language, yet with such various characters and 
interests all arrayed against him, he must have been more 
than human, had he escaped obloquy, or quelled malignity. 
But with his glowing zeal for truth, there was blended a 
fixed hatred of all that was infidel and false, cunning, capri- 
cious, and frivolous; while his southern blood rendered him 
habitually excitable, and his bodily sufferings from disease, 
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ofttimes irritable. With such moral energies, such a physical 
temperament, and with all, an intellect so acute and active, 
he must speak out his sentiments, must call things by their 
right names, must loathe hypocrisy, and despise meanness, 
and execrate perfidy, and have no patience with either 
stupidity or quibbling; and if his language was sometimes 
harsh, and his irony biting, and his invective torrent-like, it 
was as might have been expected from such a nature so beset 
and harassed; such as many a good man has indulged in 
under far less provocation; in which Luther himself was by 
no means deficient; in which the emissaries of Rome—the 
Tetzels and Ecks—as far surpassed Calvin, as he all such in 
his knowledge of the Scriptures and strength of argument. 
Still, it remains to be proved, that his spirit was malignant, 
though his words were severe, that he loved conflict rather 
than peace, or victory for self rather than for truth, or 
agreement with him instead of the union of all believers. 
Peace, in his view, was not to be valued at the expense of 
purity, nor union to the sacrifice of gospel principles; nor 
were “the barkings and lies of his enemies’ to be left un- 
noticed, as the world might look on him as guilty, and the 
cause of the Redeemer thereby be wounded. It is in testi- 
mony that he could overlook diversity in forms, so long as 
the gospel was adhered to; that he could make allowance 
for minor differences, where essential truth was held, or the 
truth sincerely sought; that no unimportant differences ever 
alienated him from any of the Reformers, or modified the 
terms of affection and respect in which he was wont to speak 
of them; that all injuries and insults to himself personally, 
“passed by him like the idle wind ;” that he was roused 
only by some attack which menaced danger to the church 
and the gospel; and that even then, so soon as one retracted 
his error, or repented of his wrong, he was forward to 
welcome him with an open heart. “I call Christ,” said he 
in relation to Westphal (and the same spirit was evinced in 
other instances), “and all the holy angels to witness, that 
the moment he will abandon his obstinacy, it shall not be 
my fault if there do not reign between us friendship and 
brotherly love. Even now if he will sbow a brother's heart 
towards me, I am ready to love him as a brother in return.” 
Still, a man who could use what we regard as invidious 
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epithets, however honest he might have been, or right in his 
views, could not have been popular, and would have been 
in many instances hated. The conduct of some of his oppo- 
nents might naturally have suggested such comparisons, or 
justly merited such appellations ; but it is humamnature not 
to forgive, and much less to forget the man who characterizes 
its individual development and publishes its loathsome or 
contemptible traits to the world. Such epithets, however, 
abound in the vocabulary of the period. With few excep- 
tions, they constitute blots in the controversial writings of 
the times; and he who on this account censures Calvin, to 
be consistent, must view the language of other illustrious 
Reformers according to the standard of modern courtesy and 
refinement. Just indignation naturally vents itself in plain 
terms., It requires an unwonted power of self-control to 
check the appropriate expression for acts which violate all 
truth and duty; nor is a man blame-worthy for characteriz- 
ing acts as they deserve. His motive may be wrong, but 
his utterance will be true. As Electra said to her wicked 
mother,— 


“You do the deeds, 
And your ungodly deeds find me the words.” 


Nor is it necessary that the opponents of the gospel 
should always be addressed in the same style. This may 
vary according to the exigencies of the case, the nature of 
the attack, or the character and standing of the man himself. 
As pearls should not be thrown before swine, so truth 
clothed in the language of refined courteousness and classic 
elegance, would be lost on the coarse, the conceited, the 
ignorant, or the vicious. Hence, Watson, though dignified 
in addressing Gibbon, changed his style altogether when he 
came to reply to Paine, studiously aiming to adapt himself 
not only to the understanding of an obscene and blasphe- 
mous scribbler, but to those of a kindred stamp that would 
be most in danger from his “ Age of Reason.” So is there 
evidence before us in this work of Henry’s, that Calvin 
suited his language to the person whom he addressed. 
Nothing can exceed his Christian courteousness and scho- 
larly manliness when he addressed himself to those whose 
official position commanded respect, whose deeds deserved 
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admiration and gratitude, or whose mental cultivation and 
good intentions entitled them to consideration. In his 
various letters to distinguished men of the reformed faith, 
there is not a line that betrays any want of that respect 
which was their due, while his epistle to Francis I. is a 
model of purity and dignity ; ‘but woe to the man whose 
errors or whose vices, whose falsehoods or whose time- 
serving, stirred him up to mighty wrath. There was tender- 
ness in his nature, there was the deepest humility and self- 
abasement, great sympathy for the sufferings of others, 
greater allowance for others than himself, a reluctance to 
condemn those placed in circumstances where he himself 
might have yielded; but his opposition to those who op- 
posed gospel truth and Christian union was relentless—his 
hatred of all God’s enemies intense: no language was too 
strong, no epithets too severe to express his emotions, or 
cover his adversary with shame and confusion. His was 
indeed the zeal of a king in Israel, destroying the groves 
and idols which had been consecrated to Baal; of a prophet 
threatening the judgments, proclaiming the wrath of heaven 
against all error and evil; nor wholly unlike the Master’s 
when he addressed “a generation of vipers,” or entering 
the temple, “drove out the money changers, and over- 
turned the seats of them that sold doves.” Like all men of 
great strength, he was urged on by the irrepressible convic- 
tion that it was at once both his duty and his office to 
humble the human will, and to awaken new and wide- 
spread feelings of devotion and praise to God, by-proclaiming 
doctrines which God’s word had revealed to his clear and 
certain knowledge. There was in his mind a marvellous 
union of all that was speculative, and all that was prac- 
tical—the formal and exact blending of the objective and 
the subjective, in the development of his ideas and emo- 
tions. Election is certain, duty imperative; dependence is 
absolute and entire; obedience must be universal and unre- 
served; all good works to be done, and yet all merit to be 
renounced; sound doctrine proving itself by the fruits of 
holy living: the strictest self-discipline, and most self- 
denying love of souls: the integrity of faith, and the 
authority and order of the church. The more he thought 
of God’s glory, the more he felt for man’s welfare. The 
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deeper his conviction of God’s purposes of grace and mercy, 
the more strenuous his endeavors at once to perfect holi- 
ness in himself, and to promote it in the hearts and lives of 
others. The more elevated his conceptions of God’s sove- 
reignty, the livelier his emotions of love and gratitude, and 
the more operative his sense of duty. The deeper his im- 
pression of the mystery of the will, the more earnestly did 
he call on man to act. Whatever metaphysical difficulty 
may be involved in his system, it was no bar to its moral 
tendency. Calvin himself was a living refutation of all 
popular objections to his system of doctrine; and it is a 
fact that his system has not only secured a higher stand to 
moral instruction than the Lutheran, but that it has given 
to moral science the most practical direction, while furnish- 
ing it with indisputable principles drawn from God’s perfec- 
tions and man’s moral nature, and enlisting in its behalf a 
large number of the most profound moralists. There is an 
intimate connexion between one’s theology and ethics. If 
the former be unscriptural, the latter will be nothing more 
than a system of expediency ; or if the latter be founded 
in the eternal and immutable distinction between right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood, we may know that the God of 
the Bible is the authority of conscience. Calvin’s system 
of morality was as pure as his system of doctrine was pro- 
found; of discipline strict, as his standard of piety was 
elevated; of order, as exact as the logic of his pee 
or the economy of his household. 

But let us see how and wherein he erred. He followed 
the bright track of his thought to the utmost verge of 
human intelligence, until he was lost in the incompre- 
hensible mystery of the Divine purposes; and in like man- 
ner, he followed strictly, unhesitatingly, the dictates of his 
conscience, until he seemingly forgot that his conscience 
could not be a law for other men. It was not passion, but 
conscientiousness, ever active and intense, that sometimes 
betrayed him into extremes. This attribute of his spiritual 
nature explains, as Dr. Henry suggests, all the contrasts in 
his character and course. Here is the secret of his labors 
despite of bodily ailments, his attainments despite of inter- 
ruptions, his thoughtfulness amid disturbances, his modera- 
tion amid insults, his humbleness of mind under every 
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temptation to spiritual pride. To this may philosophically 
be referred such: facts as these, that he gave to study, and 
meditation, and prayer, those hours which most men lose by 
self-indulgence ; that he was alike particular in all matters, 
whether great or small; as mindful of the good of the State, 
as of the prosperity of the church; opposed to war for the 
sake of the gospel, and yet opposed to peace for the sake of 
purity ; that he exhorted the persecuted to remain faithful 
unto death, though he himself was removed from danger; that 
on his return from banishment, though the power was in his 
own hands, he did not expel the ministers whose hostility 
had occasioned his exile; that he used his influence with 
the Senate to restore Perrini, one of his bitterest enemies, 
to the seat from which he had been ejected, and obtained 
pardon for a woman who had openly vilified him, though 
the Council had resolved on her punishment; that he would 
not interfere with the temporal power, though true to the 
rightful authority of the church, nor suffer the temporal 
power to encroach on the spiritual ; that when Geneva was 
threatened with a papal invasion to root out its heresy, he 
rose from his study table, and went forth to encourage, by 
his example, the erection of the city walls; that not until 
then, and but a few years before his death, did he avail 
himself of the right of citizenship, and become a burgher, 
because he had been all along anxious to avoid giving any 
color to the suspicion which had been wickedly suggested 
that he aimed after political power; and that though Ge- 
neva owed its position so much to his exertions, the moment 
he was disabled from work, he requested that his stipend 
should be withheld. Hence, too, his fearlessness in encoun- 
tering any opposition, or meeting an adversary—his calm 
reply to the miscreants who attacked him on the bridge 
over the Rhone, that “it was broad enough for them all ;” 
his abiding sense of his own unworthiness, his ascriptions of 
all praise to God’s grace, his free confession of his own frail- 
ties; most truly observing that “a man’s indiscretion will 
frequently urge him on in spite of his will.” But on the 
other hand, this very conscientiousness invested him at 
times with an air of gloom and austerity—created an im- 
pression that he was obstinate and self-willed, and that how- 
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ever truthful and sincere he might be, his zeal was more 
allied to fanaticism than to the spirit of Christianity. 

He was right in relation to the great object of church disci- 
pline, which is to preserve the Lord’s Supper from profanation 
and religion from discredit; greatly in advance of his age in 
insisting on the right and duty of the church to exclude from 
her communion all who, in her judgment, seemed unworthy 
of the privilege, and in not allowing the church to be subject 
to the State in matters which concern religion; and in laying 
down his moral code, he evinced a solicitude to guard the 
purity of the church, which we in vain look for in Luther’s 
regulations ; nor in giving up an offender to be punished by 
the Council did he act inconsistently with his own principles, 
for Dr. Henry (vol. i. p. 890) overlooks the fact that, being 
a theocrat, he aimed to make the civil power subservient to 
the legitimate ends of the spiritual; but his zeal necessarily 
occasioned a great public excitement, when he, in union with 
Farel and Conrad, declared that he could not administer the 
Lord’s Supper in a city which would not submit itself to 
any kind of church discipline. No wonder that passions of 
every kind were excited, that the first families were at va- 
riance, and the city torn by parties. This step, however, 
was the origin of that whole system of discipline without 
which the church could not have continued; but no step 
could have been more unpopular, and he was obliged to 
leave the city in three days. He was right, moreover, in his 
views of ministerial responsibility, of Christian education, and 
of Christian character. Ministers should watch for souls, as 
they who must give an account; the baptized children of the 
church should be duly instructed, and guarded from evil, 
and may be the subjects of discipline; and though there 
may be a difference of view as to what is meant by worldly 
amusements, yet theatrical entertainments and midnight 
dances are at variance with that sobriety which becomes a 
Christian, and must be prejudicial to all spiritual attainments, 
and to all appropriate Christian influence: but Calvin’s 
conscientiousness betrayed him into compulsatory measures 
to effect ends which in themselves were scriptural and laud- 
able; and though when Knox was in Geneva, he spoke with 
admiration of the good order of the church, and of Calvin, 
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as uniting with his severity a Christian heroism, a modera- 
tion and a gentleness in the discharge of his pastoral duties ; 
yet it was not in human nature to look with pleasure on the 
power of a consistory which could hand one over to the 
Council to be punished even for some unbecoming word 
which had been overheard in the street; nor is it in accord- 
ance with scriptural views of the Lord’s Supper to exclude 
or discipline one except for essential error, or some flagrant 
breach of Christian morality. There are evils which must 
be left to correct themselves, even as the frivolity of youth 
is sobered by age. Discipline in such matters can onlg pre- 
judice, if not harden; but in Calvin’s time, it exasperated 
not a few. Old families that, under the Catholic bishops, 
had been accustomed to an unrestrained mode of living, and 
had struggled for their political liberty, could not look 
with complacency on a man who seemed intent, by his dis- 
cipline, to deprive them of their favorite amusements, and 
of the right to think and act as they pleased, Calvin’s great 
practical mistake was in calling in the civil power to enforce 
church discipline for any offence, and much more for trifling 
misdemeanors. Men cannot be made good by compulsion. 
Under such circumstances, outward conformity with all 
church regulations and requirements is no proof that the 
heart is right in the sight of God, or that the ground of re- 
liance is on Christ’s merits, not on works. This element, so 
foreign to the very nature of all church power, was intro- 
duced through the Reformer’s morbid solicitude for that 
purity of doctrine which he virtually deemed himself espe- 
cially elected to uphold! But let him who has never acted 
under an illusion, even when he thought himself conscien- 
tious in his motives, who has never defeated his own ends, 
even when pursuing what he regarded as the path of duty, 
be the first to cast a stone at John Calvin, borne down by an 
oppressive sense of his duty to proclaim God’s truth to a 
self-righteous world, and to restore order to his church.* 





* Amid all his severities, however, he evinced great discrimination in all 
practical questions’ For example: “Nothing can be better or more prudent 
than to avoid a frequent attendance at those scenes in which we must struggle 
with the world, unless we mean to betray the honor of God by an infamous 
cowardice. If, however, a person be present at a marriage, he ought to 
refrain from dancing; merely being present is not reprehensible, but we 
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Be it so, that Calvin was too rigid and severe. Luther 
would have been equally so, and much less calm, had he 
been placed in the same circumstances. This is painfully 
evident from the manner in which he treated Zwingle; but, 
in most instances, those with whom he had to deal were 
Papists, not Protestants, or there might to this day be similar 
prejudices against his memory in different sections of the 
Protestant church, as against Calvin himself. It was Calvin’s 
infelicity to be constrained to protest against the views of 
some who had themselves protested against Rome, to differ 
fromgsome who had the interests of the reformed church at 
heart as much as he; to reprove some who presumed on 
their authority, or countenanced what he thought wrong— 
even to say to such a man as Melancthon, who did not reject 
the modified Leipsig interim, “ Vacillation in so great a man 
is not to be tolerated. I would a hundred times rather die 
with you, than see you survive a doctrine which you had 
betrayed.” And still more unhappily for his popularity, 
Knox’s theological views were known to agree with his own 
—Knox, whom Elizabeth hated, not less on account of his 
famous book against the government of women, than of his 
hostility to the Anglican church, for retaining some of the 
Catholic forms of worship. The haughty Queen never could 
be made to believe that Calvin had had no agency in Knox’s 
rudely written work, though he himself aimed to disabuse 
her mind. She could hardly have been ignorant, too, of the 
fact that Calvin did not sympathize with the Scottish Re- 
former in his political views, though his own form of church 
government was strictly republican; and that in relation to 





must take care not to offend others by our moral bearing. Let our sedateness 
act with the force of a severe censure. In relation to the question whether 
it be a duty to reprove foolish and wicked speeches, he replied, that “no 
rule can be given, but we should not let our anger be silent when a proper 
opportunity occurs for speaking. Prudence will often teach us to refrain. 
Still, when we are without tongues among such men, we should let them see, 
like righteous Lot, how much pain we suffer from their conduct,” c&c., &e. 
Vol. ii. p. 472. So in regard to ceremonies, he said to Knox, “ You will mode- 
rate your zeal. We must take care to preserve the church free from all 
superstitious adornment, and must not suffer divine mysteries to be marred by 
childish additions; but holding this fast, do not forget that you must be 
ready to bear with some things which may not altogether please you.”—Vol 
ii. p. 332, 
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ceremonies his views were much more mild and moderate; 
but it was enough for her, that Knox venerated Calvin asa 
father, and looked to him, in many things, for counsel and 
guidance ; that Calviy’s doctrine and discipline, through his 
efforts, were making progress in Scotland; and the hatred 
with which she regarded the one was very naturally, though 
most unreasonably, extended to the other. 

It comes not within our limits to designate all the causes 
of his unpopularity. Suffice it to say, that there is nota 
bad passion of the human heart, nor a selfish interest, that 
was not in turn, and at irregular intervals, arrayed to defeat 
his plans, or cripple his influence. But what rendered him 
still more obnoxious to the Romanists was, that they knew 
him to be the thinking head and the beating heart of the 
whole Protestant cause; while at the same time, in every 
conflict with error he was victorious. In nothing did he 
signally fail, but in his plan for the union of all the reformed 
churches, and in this, not for any want of energy, for, as he 
said to Cranmer, he “ would readily have passed over ten 
seas to effect such an object;” but owing to misconceptions, 
which it was not in his power to preclude, to influences 
which no one mind could control. There was sufficient 
harmony in relation to essential principles; but some were 
swayed in their judgment by educational usages and national 
affinities, while others, notwithstanding the fact of their 
early agreement with the continental Reformers, on being 
subsequently raised to bishoprics, found it convenient to 
defer to royal predilections. 

Had he been unsuccessful in his controversies with differ- 
ent individuals, he would have been more readily pardoned 
for any indiscretions of which he might have been guilty; 
but the reverse was the case to a remarkable extent, and in 
some instances, to the mortification and implacable malice 
of the party defeated; though in other instances, ultimately 
to a candid acknowledgment of both error and wickedness. 
Troillet, on his death-bed, sent for Calvin, and declared that 
he could not feel peace unless assured of his forgiveness ; 
and Calvin consoled the dying man, and with peculiar 
earnestness and tenderness, supported him to the last mo- 
ment. Zebedseus, who had persecuted him so virulently, 
confessed on his death-bed the truth of the doctrine which 
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he had assailed, and to testify his repentance desired that 
all his own controversial papers should be burnt before his 
eyes. The world has been wont to look on him “as a 
dialectician, passionately engaged in unfolding one idea,” but 
as Henry remarks, it is “the religious feeling that was the 
sublimest element in his doctrine as well as in his intellect ;” 
this determined his course, herein is the secret of his amazing 
power; and, in the instances to which we have alluded, we 
see the consciences of his dying opponents bearing witness 
to the fact that Calvin had been impelled to the course 
which he had adopted by the Spirit of God himself. What, 
short of the mighty workings of that blessed Agent, could 
have wrought in him such a conviction of the truth, could 
have guarded him against a solitary doubt, and secured to 
him victory against fearful odds? With an intellect so 
gigantic, a strength of purpose nothing human could either 
daunt or divert, energetic in speech, and untiring in action, he 
sometimes reminds us of Sir Artegall’s iron man Talus, who 
went everywhere trampling down and crushing all opposers. 
But when we think of the sources whence were drawn his 
mind’s conclusions and his soul’s aliment, and see him with 
that extended hand, offering his burning heart to God, and 
hear him declare the whole counsel of God, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, and then contemplate the 
vast results of his labors, we cannot but recognise in him a 
special messenger from God for great and solemn ends—a 
man full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, wielding the two- 
edged sword of the Spirit, and mighty through God to the 
pulling down of the strongholds of antichrist and his legions. 
What he himself said of Luther, may be as truly said of 
him: “It is not Luther that has spoken: God has sent forth 
his lightnings by his mouth.” 

This system of doctrine was the opposite of papal belief, 
contrary to the reasonings of the mind of the flesh, at 
variance with priestcraft, with will-worship, with superstition, 
with the pride of reason, with the pride of life, with the love 
of sin, of self and the world; most humbling to man’s will; 
not to be practically embraced without the entire submission 
of mind and heart, to the teachings and requisitions of God’s 
word. It might have been clothed in language less theo- 
logical and less metaphysical ; it might have been modified 
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in some of its features without impairing its just proportions; 
it might have been more guarded in some of its points 
without compromising its integrity; it might have been 
couched in forms less repellent to a refined taste, and more 
intelligible to minds undisciplined to habits of thought ; but 
essentially it is scriptural, and philosophically unanswerable. 
Amid the various systems of theology, where is there one 
which in depth and earnestness, in acumen and force, in its 
consistency, and in its relevancy to the great facts of God’s 
government and man’s condition, will compare with Calvin’s 
“ Institutes ?’”” Where one that has been so often assailed by 
keen wits and rancorous tongues, but so seldom met in fair 
and dispassionate controversy? And how many minds, 
either swayed by prejudice, misled by fancy, or desirous of 
self-distinction for independent thought, have at last, through 
their humble study of the Scriptures, their conscious need 
of mercy and grace, their inability to fathom the deep things 
of God, to explain the melancholy phenomena of this world 
by the light of reason, or to find rest without reposing in 
child-like faith on the word and promises of that God who 
cannot err and cannot do wrong, who must be true to his 
own high and holy perfections in all the sovereign councils 
of his own will,—yes, have at last waived their theories, 
repressed their presumptuous thoughts, mortified their pride, 
and embraced that system of doctrine which has its root in 
the fact that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
comprise and constitute the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. 

Were there a more cordial sympathy with high and serious 
thought, or were that system with which his name is identi- 
fied, not repugnant to the sensual judgment, Calvin, as a 
thinker, would occupy no obscure niche in the pantheon of 
intellect. His “ Institutes,” written at the age of twenty-five, 
and under circumstances most unfavorable to quiet study ; 
when, too, there were comparatively few to read, fewer to 
appreciate, and crowds to condemn and execrate, is the most 
extraordinary product of the human mind. The attainments 
of a scholar, the discrimination of a critic, the reflection of a 
philosopher, the order of a logician, and the words of a 
rhetorician, in union with the faith, and hope, and deep 
breathings of a Christian, all are comprised within this work 
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to give exactness to its positions, closeness to its arguments, 
solidity to its proofs, strength to its language, and weight to 
its conclusions. All false systems of religion have their 
origin in false views of God, and end in ascribing to the 
creature the glory due only to the Creator. With the most 
elevated conceptions of God’s nature and perfections, with 
the most adoring sense of his sovereign claims on man’s love 
and obedience, Calvin shows man what he has lost, what he 
is, what he can never regain, what he can never be, without 
God’s mercy and grace vouchsafed to those who are the 
called’ according to his purpose; and ending where he be- 
gins, ascribes “all glory and honor, dominion and power, 
thanksgiving and blessing and praise unto Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb that was slain.” How 
could a system be regarded with favor which stripped popery 
of its impious pretensions, tore off the veil from sanctimonious 
hypocrisy, exposed falsehood and fraud, heartless forms and 
sham gods, laid all human merit in the dust; and which, 
holding up the glass of God’s word, revealed to all error and 
infidelity, to all self-righteousness and worldliness, the in- 
sidious working of that “carnal mind which is enmity 
against God.” Such a system could have been welcomed 
only by those into whose minds God had shone, “to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of himself in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” Hverywhere, without the. little pale 
of the reformed churches, it awakened the most determined 
hostility. But it was destined to survive the perversions of 
errorists, the calumnies of the godless, and the proscriptions 
of enthroned iniquity, destined to work mighty changes in 
the world, and to secure to its author an influence which few 
uninspired men have ever exerted. The impress of his 
mind may be recognised in every confession of the reformed 
churches, in the “Thirty-nine Articles,” which Elizabeth 
herself subscribed, as in the Catechism which was drawn up 
in all solemnity by the assembled-divines at Westminster. 
His influence was felt, is felt, and will be, down to the 
last syllable of recorded time, in the state, as in the church ; 
and to counteract it if possible, and prejudice his system of 
doctrine, his memory has been branded with the fate of 
Servetus. 

_ Now, on the supposition that Calvin had fired the pyre to 
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which this unhappy man was bound, and gloated over his 
ashes, it would not affect the question as to the intrinsic 
merits of his doctrinal views. There is a sense in which a 
man may be better or worse than his theoretic principles— 
may be practically good in spite of his false system, or bad 
in spite of the truths which he professedly adopts. If one 
is at last guilty of a crime, it does not follow that he was 
brought up under erroneous views, though the early inculca- 
tion of right notions is so important to an upright and virtu- 
ous life ; and much less does a man’s lapse from purity con- 
stitute a valid argument against the truth of the gospel 
which he might have professed to believe, and even aimed 
to inculcate. Inconsistencies necessarily prejudice the gene- 
ral mind against religion, but the Bible stands on its own 
merits, apart from the conduct of its professed adherents. 
If Calvin, therefore, became a persecutor, it does not follow 
that.Calvinism is allied to persecution or breathes a gloomy 
and malignant spirit; and the most that can with logical 
propriety be said of him in this relation is, that in his unques- 
tioning deference to existing statutes, his educational con- 
currence with the popular sentiment respecting the punish- 
ment of heretics, and in his horror of blasphemy, he lost 
sight of the essential spirit of that gospel to the preaching 
and defence of which he had devoted his life. A Calvinist 
in doctrinal belief can be neither a tyrant nor a slave. With 
the Bible fer the foundation of his creed, he knows that as 
no man has a right to bind his conscience, so he himself has 
no right to bind the conscience of any other man; that every 
man is a free, moral agent, personally responsible to God 
alone for what he believes and does, and that it is not by 
might, nor by power, that the cause of truth is to be advanc- 
ed, but by God’s Spirit; that while all error and disbelief 
spring from an evil heart, faith is the gift of God, not a 
something into which man can he either cajoled, or terrified, 
either inveigled by sophistry, or driven by authority, or 
frightened by cruelty. No system is to be condemned on 
account of the acts of which some of its advocates may have 
been guilty; no class of men are to be judged from indivi- 
dual instances. But here is the wide difference between 
Calvinists and Romanists—the former have long since been 
enabled to perceive that no power on earth has a right to 
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enforce the decrees of the church, while the latter are still to 
a great degree in bondage to the fear of ghostly power; here 
is the greater difference between the “ Institutes” of Calvin, 
and the “Constitutions” of Loyola—the former favor, the 
latter oppose all scriptural inquiries ; the former welcome all 
the light that can be poured on the sacred page by the aid 
of either literature or science, of history or of philosophy— 
the latter exclude the Bible itself, and bring all views to the 
test, not of God’s word, but of the Pope’s decrees. Doubtless 
there are some Romanists who cannot think without horror 
of the bloody and infernal deeds which stain the annals of 
the Papacy —the wholesale massacre of unnumbered men and 
women, guilty of no other crime than faith in Christ; but 
Jesuits now, are even as Jesuits were—the same enemies of 
civil and religious liberty—-the same deadly foes of a free 
Bible; at this very day, wherever the civil power is in their 
hands—as is so evident from the imprisonment of the Madiai, 
persecuting as of yore all who dare to read God’s word con- 
trary to their commands! So long as Popery claims to be 
infallible, and claims as of right the sword of the magistrate, 
as well as the tiara of the priest, all dissent from its dogmas 
must necessarily, and in perfect consistency with its princi- 
ples, be at the hazard of liberty and life. It is not surpris- 
ing that the Reformers should have been alarmed by the 
brood of heresies which rashed in through the very door of 
freedom which they had opened for the truth’s sake. Men 
who had been wont to witness the power of the magistrate 
in the suppression of the truth, might very naturally have 
thought that some such power was needed to exclude and 
preclude pernicious errors. Time was necessary, yea, a long 
and bitter discipline in its conflicts with the powers of the 
world, before the church could attain the conclusion, that 
the temporal power is necessary neither to the arrest of 
heresy nor to the spread of truth. It is priestcraft that needs 
the aid of the sword, not the ministry of the word; a sys- 
tem founded in the lust of dominion and gain, not one 
founded on the apostles and prophets, of which Jesus Christ 
is the chief corner-stone. The more liberty and the more 
light, so much the better for the one, but the worse for the 
other—Bible-truth has everything to gain, Popery, all to 
lose ! 
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Still, we cannot contemplate the scene which has suggested 
such a train of remark, without a shuddering recoil. Even. 
at this distant day we could drop a téar over the spot which 
marks the grave of Servetus. Notthat he was a good man, 
for in the judgment of Bucer and Capito, of Gicolampadius 
and Zwingle, he was rather a “ manifestation of Satan”; not 
that his errors were insignificant and harmless—far from it ; 
not that his conduct during his trial bore any resemblance 
to the heroic bearing of a Christian martyr—on the contrary, 
it was calculated to alienate and disgust ; nor because he died 
calling on God and Christ, for in the lips of a man who had 
once woven a web of falsehoods to prove that he was not 
Servetus but Villeneuve, who contradicted before his judges 
at Geneva what he had stated to his judges at Vienne— 
such ejaculations are no criteria of faith: nor do we feel 
thus because he was consciously a martyr to freedom of con- 
science, for he himself, as well as Westphal, thought and 
admitted that obstinate heretics ought to be punished with 
loss of life; but because Servetus was amenable to God and 
not to man for his belief, because God’s prerogative was in- 
vaded by the order for his death ; because the men who were 
concerned in his sentence were men solemnly pledged to a 
cause which repudiates all carnal weapons—the professed 
followers of Him who had said, “ They that use the sword 
shall perish by the sword ;” because they were themselves 
Protestants ; and they obstructed the very cause which they 
hoped to advance, and they have given occasion to God’s 
enemies to blaspheme. As we dwell on the painful occur- 
rence, we involuntarily say to ourselves, Is there then no 
difference between the spirit of Protestantism and that of 
Popery ? Will all men persecute if they only have rule? 
Why should they who so scrupulously avoided Rome in her 
games and farces, have imitated Rome in her intolerance and 
cruelties? How could men who were themselves in danger 
of being burnt for differing from the Pope, burn others for 
differing from Calvin? Would that that bloody scene had 
never been enacted! Would that it could be blotted from the 
page of history! But no; let it be—it has been overruled 
for wise ends—let it be pondered time.and again ; the lesson 
which it teaches cannot be too deeply engraven on all who 
hold to the great principles of Bible truth. 
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We maintain, however, that it warrants no legitimate 
deduction against Calvin’s system of doctrine, or his dispo- 
sition as aman—against him, any more than against the tem- 
per and creed of the other Reformers; while it admits of a 
reasonable explanation in perfect consistency with their cha- 
racter, as men who aimed in all things to do what they 
thought to be their duty. 

As to the act itself, it was performed with feelings very un- 
like those which actuated the Romish Inquisitors when they 
consigned a poor Protestant to the flames: there was no in- 
sult offered—no vindictive exultation, nor intentional effort 
to protract and exaggerate suffering; but all was sadness, 
piety, and the kindest efforts to soothe, as well as reclaim, 
before the fatal moment. It was certainly not as indicative 
of the absence of all justice, all humanity, as ten thousand 
instances of papal cruelty, refined by every instrument of 
torture which hellish malignity could invent; nor was it 
more abhorrent to every rightful sentiment of our nature 
than the burning of Ann Askew, Joanna Bocher, and George 
Paris, to which Cranmer was accessary, or of Legate and 
Wightman, in which King and Neile, two bishops under 
James I., were directly concerned; and still less so, con- 
sidering all the circumstances of the case, than the ten years’ 
imprisonment and final decapitation of Krell, who, having 
become an object of suspicion on account of his Calvinistic 
notions, fell at last the victim of Lutheran intolerance. (Vol. 
ii. p. 237.) Nor, notwithstanding the acrimony with which 
Arminians have regarded all that savors of Calvinism, 
did the act differ in principle from the ejection of the two 
thousand ministers from the church of England because 
they could not conscientiously conform to what they regard- 
ed as Popish usages! Let the records of the Star Chamber 
be blotted out from history before Oxford sits in judgment 
on the Councils of Geneva; let the execution at Dresden in 
1591 be buried in oblivion before Lutherans cry out against 
Calvin; aye, and let the fate of Servetus be disproved before 
Protestants cease to make allowance for those who, believing 
that all civil as well as ecclesiastical power was vested in the 
Pope, thought no punishment too heavy for the revilers of 
Christ’s representative on earth ! 

The treatment to which Servetus was subjected was what 
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we call, and justly regard, as the most odious and cruel per- 
secution; but in his times it was deemed right and neces- 
sary for the safety of the church, and the interests of truth, 
to make heresy a capital offence. The law demanded the 
punishment of the heretic, and the public opinion of even 
the reformed church sanctioned it. None of the Reformers 
questioned Rome’s right to punish heresy. It was not that 
Rome burnt the heretics, that they demurred; it was that 
Rome called them heretics who read and believed God’s 
word, and whose sentiments were more in accordance with 
the primitive fathers, than with the decrees of their own 
councils. For this very reason, to convince the Catholic 
powers that they were laboring under an awful delusion, 
that all the objects of their virulent persecution were neither 
fools nor fanatics, neither infidels nor malignants; to stay the 
shedding of innocent blood, by proving to them what the 
fathers believea and what God’s word taught, was Calvin 
urged to write and publish the “ Institutes.” He himself 
was not opposed to all freedom of opinion, but only to what 
was wilfully designed for the destruction of the faith, and 
hence he said that he would be willing t6 be himself burnt 
if convicted of heresy. Luther sometimes expressed himself 
most nobly in favor of toleration, yet he was most intole- 
rant towards the Sacramentarians; he even expressed it as 
his opinion to Philip of Hesse, that it was lawful to inflict 
capital punishment on heretics; and we find him assenting 
to the question of the Wittemberg theologians, ‘“‘ Whether it 
was lawful to punish the Anabaptists with the sword?” 
Even Melancthon was of the same opinion in relation to 
awful errors. But Bullinger, who stood so high in the esti- 
mation of the English exiles, said to Calvin, 


“T know that many have wished that you had not defended 
this principle, but many also thank you, and among others our 
church. Urbanus Regius has long ago proved, in a work of his 
own, and all the ministers of Lunenberg agree with him, that here- 
tics, when they are blasphemous, ought to be punished. There are 
also many other pious men who think the same, and consider that 
such offenders ought not only to be silenced, but to be put to death. 
I know that your disposition is not cruel, and that you will favor no 
barbarity. Who knows not that a boundary must be set to things 
of this kind ?” 
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And as they thought that so heinous an offender against 
all that is true and sacred as Servetus had proved himself to 
be, ought not to go unpunished, so they felt that if they did 
not condemn him, they would give just occasion to the 
Catholics to say, “See to what this Protestantism leads—the 
overthrow of all order and all religion.” To condemn him 
was, in their view, to publish to the world that while all 
blasphemy should be punished, they who held to the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, no matter whether they retained their 
connexion with the papacy or not, whether they were .Lu- 
therans or Calvinists, ought not to be treated as heretics, and 
were not so in fact. 

Now in order to understand this case, and to attain toa right 
judgment in relation to Calvin’s agency in the premises, it 
is necessary to observe, that Servetus was not decoyed to 
Geneva. He was a fugitive from justice, had been pro- 
claimed an outlaw, had entered Geneva in disguise and of 
his own accord; and if Calvin informed the Council that he 
was lurking in the suburbs, it was only what he thought to 
be his duty to the Republic, and what every other good 
citizen, knowing the dangerous character of the man, would 
have done. It is to be observed, moreover, that Servetus 
had his choice whether to be tried at Geneva or at Vienne; 
that his decision in favor of the former probably arose from 
his hope that the libertine party would sway the councils of 
the state; that Perrini, the leader of the party, at the time 
when Servetus stood most in need of his influence, for four 
days represented himself to be sick, and that with him the 
enemies of the church weakly retreated. It is not impro- 
bable that they themselves, notwithstanding their opposition 
to Calvin, saw that Servetus had gone to too great lengths— 
liberal as they were, that his sentiments were too extreme 
even for them to endorse; that by his own irrational violence, 
abuse, and blasphemy, he was prejudicing his own case, and 
fast turning the sympathies of both the judges and the 
people into sentiments of indignation and horror at his con- 
duct ; for the extremely liberal in those days might have been 
not very dissimilar from the same class in our days: always 
more forward to sympathize in general than in particular, to 
vaunt themselves on their detestation of all that is bigoted 
and opposed to progress, than to hazard their own personal 
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interests by defending what has at last become unpopular 
and is seen to be disreputable. Instead of defending Servetus 
in a firm, manly way, it does not appear that the libertine 
party did anything more than to inspire him with false 
hopes, and incite him to attack Calvin in a most virulent 
manner; while if anything can be established by the testi- 
mony in the case it is that the accused, in the course of 
his examination, dismissed all regard for truth and pro- 
priety, ridiculed things holy, blasphemed God, outraged 
every pious sentiment. A man who should now act in a 
court of justice as Servetus did before the Genevan council, 
would not only turn the general mind against him, but be 
remanded to prison. 

A most weighty interest seemed to be involved in his 
trial; the existence of the civil polity was inseparably con- 
nected with that of the church; the downfall of the latter 
would be the destruction of the former: the defeat of the 
reformed faith would be the restoration of the Catholic 
with all its despotism and all its superstitions; and this 
explains the action of the Genevan council in the case. 
They could not be indifferent to the propagation of senti- 
ments which were alike ruinous to the state and to the church ; 
and the Spaniards’ views were fatal to all that they deemed 
just and necessary, sacred and true. He stood before them 
self-convicted of effrontery, contradiction, falsehood—of the 
most awful blasphemy and impiety—as it were the enemy 
of God and man. There is, perhaps, great allowance to be 
made for him during his trial; for, under the influence of 
his advisers, he might have thought, as is often exemplified 
in the conduct of radicals, that violence might effect what 
calm discussion would defeat; or, through his bitter disap- 
pointment that Protestants did not necessarily sympathize 
with a man whom Rome had denounced, he might have 
been. exasperated to say things which in another mood he 
would not have thought of uttering, and especially, all that 
he regarded as most abhorrent from Calvinism, and most 
offensive to Calvin; or, through his conscious inability to 
maintain his position, his pride might have beclouded his 
judgment, and his passions—for he had the characteristics 
of his nativity—might have staggered his reason. Never- 
theless, he had no cause to complain that he had not had a 
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fair trial. Nicholas de la Fontaine, Calvin’s secretary, came 
forth as his accuser, though fully aware of the law which 
would subject him to the consequences of a false accusation, 
if the accused was found innocent; and when he was seen 
to be unequal to the task of confronting such a man, all the 
ministers were requested to appear, nor was it till then that 
Calvin confronted his adversary. It was a principle with 
him that “punishment ought only to be inflicted when a 
trial had been regularly instituted, and the heresy well 
defined, and not according to the course pursued by the 
Papists, who murder the innocent,” very unlike West- 
phal in this respect, who called every one a heretic that 
differed from him in opinion. Yet Calvin had no intention 
to expose Servetus to capital punishment. (Vol. ii. p. 187.) 
It even appears from Trie’s letter, that Calvin,'as he bore 
not the sword of justice, thought his duty confined him to 
the simple task of opposing heresies by the force of truth 
alone ; and, hence, he only wished to render him harmless, 
to make him recant his blasphemy, and so preserve Chris- 
tianity from injury. Accordingly, he waited long; gave 
Servetus ample time to collect and tranquillize his thoughts; 
and when he was in prison, furnished him out of his own 
library with pens, ink, and paper, and whatever books he 
desired. There is no proof of the assertion that he increased 
the severity of the prisoner’s treatment, for it was not his 
duty to superintend the prison; much less that he aimed to 
precipitate measures. On the contrary, he willingly carried 
on the dispute in writing, that all excitement might be 
avoided, while an indefinite time was allowed to the accused, 
so that he might retract what he found wrong, and rectify 
any perversion of his meaning. And that the case, after so 
many examinations, and so long a time, was not referred to 
the “Council of Two Hundred,” was not owing to Calvin, 
but to the Council, who, for sufficient reasons, saw fit to 
reject a petition which had been instigated by a faction 
whose object was to set aside the right of excommunication, 
and all the rules of discipline. 

View it in whatever light, it was in every respect the 
opposite of what Romanists termed a trial for heresy; the 
accused was a blasphemer, not a confessor; his opinions 
were opposed, not conformable to the Bible; at variance 
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with all faith, not the faith of papists; with the inspiration 
and authority of the Bible, as well as the standards and 
order of the reformed church. But it were inconsistent 
with our limits to enter into all particulars, or attempt to 
refute the various invidious representations which have been 
made of this case to throw odium on Calvin. Let it be 
borne in mind, that the council of “ The Sixty,” as well as 
the lesser council, were of one opinion, that Servetus ought 
to be condemned ; that the Roman judges who carried on 
their proceedings against him, as though he had not escaped, 
did not come to a decision until after he had been condemned 
at Geneva, and that they then declared him to be an arch- 
heretic ; that Calvin aimed to procure the opinion of all the 
reformed churches in the premises; and that the condem- 
nation of Servetus was approved of in the most unequivocal 
manner by all the prominent Reformers, not excepting 
Melancthon himself, who said to Calvin, “I am wholly of 
your opinion, and also declare that your magistrates, the 
entire proceeding having been conducted according to law, 
acted quite justly in condemning the blasphemer to death.” 
Even the Bernese, who only two years before had favored 
Bolsec, and rebuked Calvin for having in his zeal for sound 
doctrine forgotten the claims of Christian love, telling him that 
“people should be brought back to the truth with gentleness, 
not with severity or with bonds,” now agreed with him in 
relation to Servetus. Indeed, without subjecting himself to 
the charge of disregarding the law and countenancing blas- 
phemy, he could not have done otherwise than he did. His 
part was simply that of a public prosecutor, and had not the 
case been so glaring, it is certain that Servetus would not 
have been condemned. His personal influence with the 
Council was at the time less than it had ever been; and what 
proves thie fact, and also serves to vindicate him from the 
charge of fanaticism, is, that as soon as he heard that the 
Assembly in its zeal had gone too far, he called the minis- 
ters together, and they, with one voice, besought the council 
to soften the mode of execution. Be it known, then, that 
Calvin was opposed to the burning of Servetus, though he, 
in unison with the councils and with the leaders of the 
reformed churches, was in favor of his condemnation to 
death ; so satisfied were all in their own minds that blas- 
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phemy ought to be punished by the magistrate, and that 
Servetus had been guilty of the most awful crime. Death 
was the penalty of blasphemy under the Old Testament, and 
though this may have influenced the judgment of some as 
to the nature of the punishment to which the criminal should 
be subjected, yet the civil judges could decide only according 
to the law of the land ; and that law by which Servetus was 
condemned, be it remembered, the old law against blas- 
phemers, continued in force another century and a half, even 
in Protestant countries. Be it so that no law of the kind 
can justify the act: still it enables us to account for it; and 
so may it be accounted for in after times, that not a few in 
our day can be swayed by laws which are not in accordance 
with the gospel. ; 
Yet, notwithstanding the existence of such a law, the 
voice of the councils, the concurrence of the churches, and 
the most decided expression of opinion on the part of 
the most worthy of his contemporaries, in relation to the 
crime and its merited punishment, all the blame of this 
man’s condemnation, has been visited on Calvin. Cran- 
mer was a Christian, and Laud a saint, but Calvin was 
a monster! And all because of one remark which occurs in 
a letter to Farel, “‘That if he should come to Geneva, he 
would never allow him, supposing his influence to be worth 
anything, to depart alive!” (Vol. ii. p. 181.) But Servetus 
had asked whether it would be safe for him to go to Geneva; 
and if Calvin had been vindictive in his feelings towards 
him, why did he not influence him to come? It is folly to 
say that he would then have been guilty of falsehood, as if 
a man who was intent on murder would hesitate to lie. It 
was probably, then, as Henry suggests, an ebullition of pas- 
sion; and he would, if possible, deter him from coming to 
Geneva, or give him emphatically to understand that if he 
came with such opinions, his death would be just and neces- 
sary, according to law, and for the interests of the republic. 
No one word can be offset against the whole tenor of one’s 
life and teachings ; and this is so inconsistent with the letter 
written the same day to another person, expressive of his 
deep desire for Servetus’s conversion, so inconsistent with 
his wonted superiority to personal injury, and with all his 
views and feelings consequent on the issue of his case, that 
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no candid mind can interpret it as the deliberate expression 
of a malignant and.bloodthirsty purpose. Had such been 
his feelings towards the misguided man, he had never labored 
so long and earnestly to bring him to a sense of his sins and 
errors, never visited him after he knew that the law would 
take its course, never had peace after Servetus’s death; nor 
with a mind so enlightened with the knowledge of the truth 
could he have died in peace. But what are the facts? 
Never did man exert himself with more moderation and 
patience to convince another of his errors, than Calvin Ser- 
vetus. Never did man address an enemy with more Chris- 
tian propriety than Calvin in his last interview with Ser- 
vetus. ‘I'he latter had sent for him desiring his forgiveness. 
“T readily answered, and it was strictly the truth, that I had 
never sought to resent any personal affront received from 
him. I also tenderly reminded him that, sixteen years be- 
fore, I had diligently sought, at the hourly peril of my own 
life, to win him to the Lord; that it was not my fault that 
all pious people had not extended the hand of friendship 
towards him, and that this would have been the case had he 
but shown some degree of judgment; that although he had 
taken to flight, I had still continued to correspond peaceably 
with him; that, in a word, no duty of kindness had been 
neglected on my part, till, embittered by my free and candid 
writings, he had resigned himself not merely to a feeling 
of anger, but to absolute wrath, against me.” He then 
besought him, but in vain, to implore the Divine forgive- 
ness; and his allusions to him, after the final scene, though 
few, were such as became one who could not but sigh to 
think of his unhappy end, but who hoped that he might 
never be called again to so painful a duty. 

As to his own death, it was eminently peaceful; in per- 
fect keeping with a life which had been devoted to the cause 
of truth—in unison with the aspirations of a soul overflowing 
with sentiments of love to God’ and good will forman. A 
spectacle for angels, a lesson for the world, a scene in the 
history of that period never to be forgotten ; such as all who 
sympathize with the great principles of the Reformation 
must ever view with admiration and gratitude—such as his 
enemies, even to this day, cannot steadily contemplate with- 
out secretly wishing that their own end may be like his. 
VOL. V.—NO. IV. 37 
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Infidelity may blunt the finer sensibilities of the soul; 
bigotry may avert its glance; fanaticism may shout for joy, 
and relying on the worst passions of our nature, proclaim a 
day of thanksgiving, when the interests of religion call on 
all Christian men to moan and weep; but as truly as there 
is a God above us, and the Bible is his written word, there, 
in that study of his, where he had so often kneeled in soli- 
tary prayer, and his mind had so long tasked its energies for 
the cause of truth—there, on that couch, with the hue of 
death upon his face, yet with a voice collected and distinct, 
and his hand pointed to that Holy Book by his side, as he 
addresses, for the last time, the syndics and senators who 
have gathered round him in sadness and silence—there is 
an illustrious example of all that is commanding in intellect, 
noble in purpose, sincere in faith, and glorious in hope! It 
speaks to us of all that is worth living for—worth dying 
for! It tells us, too, how we must live, if we would so die; 
supported to the last by an unfaltering trust, and to the last 
glorifying God; leaving to the church our works of faith, 
to the world our testimony to truth; lying down in a grave 
that needs no stone to perpetuate the remembrance of a name 
so clearly inscribed in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 

We are no worshippers of men. We see perfection 
nowhere save in the God-man Jesus. We look for unadul- 
terated truth nowhere save in God’s own book. While we 
retain the integrity of our moral faculty, we can call no man 
master. Calvin’s name, deeply as we respect it, is without 
weight to us in all matters of faith, unless we are satisfied 
with Calvin’s reason. Our faith must stand, not on the 
authority of man, but of God. Yet, at the time of which 
we write, God’s word had been enchained, and great and 
good men there were in different countries, and under dif- 
ferent circumstances, who searched and inquired diligently 
to ascertain the mind of the Spirit, who had found Him of 
whom the prophets wrote; and found peace in Him, who 
loved his cause and loved nothing but his cause; and if 
Calvin held such “ monstrous doctrines,” how happened it 
that such men recognised him as one with themselves? If 
his agency in the death of Servetus merits such unmeasured 
reprehension, how is it to be accounted for, that his influ- 
ence throughout the churches was greater after that event 
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than it had ever been before? If there was any lack of 
judgment, of integrity, of kindness, why should the perse- 
cuted everywhere have looked to him for sympathy, and 
counsel, and aid? Abundant evidence may be gathered 
from his letters, and from his friendships, that he was a man 
to be beloved as well as feared. But when we come to form 
an opinion of him as he was through all his life, whose testi- 
mony should we value? that of a “ Balduin” or of a “ Beza ?” 
a Bolsec or a Bullinger? Let the difference in the character 
and courses of these opposing witnesses answer. Men who 
could twist and turn as circumstances demanded, and in the 
end rejoin the Papists, might be expected to propagate false- 
hoods as senseless as they were shameless; and Bolsecs and 
Balduins may still be found, and men tenacious of ghostly 
rule and pompous rites; still, we cannot forget that they 
who knew him best praised him the most; that a man of so 
much loveliness and cultivation as Melancthon expressed 
the highest esteem for “ the candor and purity of his soul,” 
“rested his weary head on Calvin’s shoulder, and would fain 
have died so resting;” that Spina, whose own veneration for 
the Reformer could not have been surpassed, testifies, from 
his own personal knowledge, to the admiration and affection 
with which he was regarded by many, on account of the 
noble endowments with which God had enriched him; and, 
above all, that Beza, the learned, the noble, the accomplished 
Beza, who had so long been associated with him in different 
relations, had seen him, and heard him, under all cireum- 
stances, and in whose arms he died, bedewed his grave with 
tears. There was deep mourning throughout the city when 
it was announced that Calvin was dead, and there were many 
that came to take their last look of that strongly marked 
face; and the patricians, and almost all the citizens, followed 
on, not without many tears, to the place where all that was 
mortal of him was unostentatiously and silently laid; and 
the council carried away with them from that simple grave 
an impression of the majesty of Calvin’s character, such as 
rendered them firm to the truth; but they who had prized 
the Bible above all price—they, in whose bosoms the prin- 
ciples of the glorious Reformation had awakened the spirit 
of a new life, and who had no interest separate from the 
cause of truth—alone knew and-felt what a spirit had 
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passed from earth! what a loss the church had sustained! 
so great a loss, we cannot be surprised that the enemies of 
the Reformation should have rejoiced and taken courage, 
and aimed to effect what they had known to be hopeless, so 
long as Calvin breathed the breath of life. 

To estimate him aright, then, we must take into consider- 
ation the age in which he lived, the circumstances in which 
he was placed, the difficulties with which he had to contend, 
and the disadvantages under which he labored. He who, so 
early in life, and amid the moral darkness of the times, could 
so quickly discover the right mode of interpreting Scrip- 
ture, so systematize the truths of the Reformation, so distin- 
guish the various shades of error, so accompany each 
position with the necessary proofs, thus furnishing a defence 
against assault, and informing the whole system of dogma- 
tics with the light of life, and the power of a living faith, 
must have been endued with the gifts and graces of a Divine 
Spirit, as well as endowed with extraordinary natural powers; 
and even to this day, but few, though not in all points agree- 
ing with the author of the “ Institutes,” will dissent from 
Scaliger’s judgment: Solus inter theologos Calvinus. He, too, 
who could take so prominent a part in framing those civil 
and religious laws to which Geneva owed her prosperity, 
whom her Council was wont to charge with numerous 
weighty affairs, who was consulted on so many important 
subjects, who was as faithful in the discharge of all pastoral 
duties as he was true and punctual to the demands of his 
pulpit, who exemplified his appreciation of sound learning 
as an auxiliary to the cause of pure Christianity, by found- 
ing an academy to which scholars thronged from all parts of 
Kurope ; who formed and sent forth preachers of the Word, 
found time not only to controvert various errors, but to 
translate most of his own learned works himself; who wrote 
almost with as much quickness as he spoke, and generally 
spoke with as much precision and force as he wrote—whose 
correspondence, embracing as it does some twelve hundred 
letters, extended all over Europe; whose counsels were 
valued and whose influence was felt throughout all the 
churches of the Reformation, could not have been a gloomy 
fanatic, nor a mere dialectician, void of all heart and prin- 
ciple. If, to ordinary discernment, our conclusion seems 
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unnecessarily positive, let the malicious perversions to which 
the facts in his history, the sarcastic insinuations of his poli- 
tical, ecclesiastical, and theological opponents, not to speak 
of the ridicule which all voluptuaries have been wont to pour 
on his discipline, be our apology. 

Calvin’s life is to be taken as a whole—his character 
viewed in its just proportions. If he was strict and rigid, 
he required in others no more than he had sternly imposed 
on himself. If he sought to reduce the order of his own. 
church to the model of the Synagogue, he could allow 
others to observe different forms of church government, 
so long as the pure word of God was preached, and the 
sacraments rightfully administered. If he could not always 
agree with others, in relation to minor points, he could in. 
spirit with all who adhered to fundamental principles; if 
error could not escape his detection, nor wrong his censure, 
truth was always welcomed and worth acknowledged; and 
though he seemed often so involved in personal difficulties, 
yet was he never unmindful of the trials of others, nor 
inattentive to the welfare of any section of the church: 
though his enemies have regarded him as unyielding, 
unfeeling, self-opinionated, dogmatic—bent on power and 
rule, yet no nobler friendship ever existed than that which 
he enjoyed with some of the choicest spirits of the age, and 
no one more than he bemoaned the loss of his contemporary 
laborers, as one after another, in different countries, they 
sank into the grave. 

That he had his infirmities of temper, no one knew better 
or could regret more than himself. That he seems to have 
had no romantic imaginativeness, is also true; but neither 
had Paul, nor Howard, nor many others, who have been 
intent on great and serious ends. There were no intervals 
of recreation for Calvin’s mind—no summer days of loung- 
ing indolence—no vacant moods in which the eye wanders 
in quest of mere refreshment: life with him was all in-door 
thought, and out-door action—the senses, all were in subjec- 
tion to the will within, and that, with its strong, unwavering 
purpose, aimed at one grand end—rendering him indifferent 
to all else, allowing him no leisure for aught else—and yet, 
strange as it may seem, his belief in the ministry of angels 
enriched for him both life and nature, and the abiding 
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thought that Heaven was looking down on him, animated 
the whole world to his apprehension. For similar reasons, 
no trace of sentimentality can be detected in either his con- 
versations or his writings. All we meet with bears on life’s 
sad realities, and duty’s painful conflicts, and eternity’s 
solemn interests—the nature, the tests, the toils, the trials, 
and the results of faith in Christ, in the midst of an age of 
disbelief, and delusion, and spiritual wickedness, and perse- 
cuting power. Let those who would be captivated by fancy, 
or melted to tears of morbid sorrow, or amused in their 
hours of vacancy, look anywhere else than to the life of 
John Calvin—a man whose whole course was but a prac- 
tical exemplification of the principle which he laid down 
for all with whom he was associated: Let us so live to 
Christ that we may be every day prepared to die for him! and 
who, when besought by Beza, to refrain at least during his 
sickness from dictating and writing, answered— Would you 
that the Lord should find me idle when he comes ? 

With a view, however, most effectually to disparage both 
Calvin and his system in popular estimation, it is common 
with a certain class to advert with malicious glee to the fact 
that Geneva has departed from the Reformer’s principles, 
and that the church in which he preached has, in our time, 
renounced all confessions of faith. But has not the church 
of England proved false to her own doctrinal articles— 
England that once during the 16th century persecuted all 
who did not hold to Calvinistic principles? Is not Oxford 
at this very day false to the principles of her own Reforma- 
tion from Popery? Has not Rome herself, in defiance of 
the constitution and the sovereignty of England, but safely 
reckoning on the acquiescence, if not the approbation of the 
English Ministry, created a bishopric of BIRMINGHAM, and 
an archbishopric of WESTMINSTER? Or, confining our view 
to our own land—the land of the Pilgrims; what do we 
see but the encroachments of the man of sin? The voice 
of the JEsuiT has even been heard in the very temple of 
Washington! That voice, for aught we know, may yet 
sway the councils of our nation to the overthrow of our free 
institutions! The sepulchre of Jesus was once in the pos- 
session of Infidels! But this does not prove that Jesus of 
Nazareth was not a prophet sent of God, or that his sayings 
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are not the true sayings of God. Nor does the revival of 
Popery, or the mission of Jesuitism, disprove the principles 
of the great Reformation. And though Rousseau may have 
been apotheosized on the very spot where three centuries 
ago Calvin was in the ascendant, his system of doctrine has 
the same foundation that it had then, and this is open to the 
inspection, while it defies the scrutiny of the world. By 
the Bible, therefore, is the truth or falsity of Calvinism to be 
determined, not by the existence of rationalism in Geneva, 
any more than by Puseyism in Exeter, or Jesuitism in 
Plymouth. By the nature of its influence is it to be judged, 
by the appropriate tendency of its now more fully defined, 
and clearly understood, and philosophically consistent prin- 
ciples, not by the existence of errors and evils inseparable 
from that freedom which, through its faith in God’s word, it 
has at last wrought out for the world, and prizes no less 
for others than for itself. 

It were easy to show how Calvin’s exegetical method 
awakened a spirit of inquiry; how that excessive love of 
mental independence which characterizes our times, and has 
led to so many errors and abuses, may have originated in 
that very habit of inquiry which Calvin himself inspired ; 
and it would be profitable as well as interesting to trace the 
actual influence of Calvinism in all Protestant countries ; 
but suffice it to say in this connexion, that whatever may 
have been the failings and abuses of Calvinism, the secret of 
that influence which it wields, lies in the logical exactness of 
thought and force of argument with which it at once pro- 
pounds and supports the great principles of Christian doc- 
trine. Its essential condition is unreserved submission of the 
mind, the will, the heart, the conscience, to the teachings 
of the inspired word; its growth and development is in pro- 
portion to the knowledge of this word, and faith in its dis- 
coveries, and obedience to its requisitions, and hope in its 
promises ; its influence, in the exposition of its doctrines, the 
inculcation of its precepts and the application of its truths 
to all classes and conditions, to all relations and interests, by 
men spiritually called, intellectually trained, and regularly 
set apart; who, by their own deep convictions of its truth, 
and blessed experience of its adaptedness to the wants and 
woes of their nature, count all things but loss for the excel- 
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lency of its knowledge, admit of no other authority in mat- 
ters of faith, render all other departments of knowledge 
tributary to its defence and illustration, that they be the 
honored instruments, in God’s hands, of planting its divine 
origin in the world’s eonseience, and of bringing the world 
at last to bow to the sceptre of Him whose right alone it is 
to reign. 

Be it so, that in the Geneva of this day no trace of Cal- 
vinism should be found; there is none of Christianity itself 
even where the church of Christ was first planted: yet 
wherever the pure word of God is preached and the sacra- 
ments are rightly administered, and the Spirit’s influences 
are felt to be essential to the great work of repentance and 
faith, and spiritual union with all who hold the Head is 
admitted and cherished, there is Calvinism. Wherever there 
is a church, no matter by what name it may be distinguished, 
which in its doctrine, order, and discipline, is removed from 
Popery and conformed to the principles of the apostolic 
church, there is Calvinism, because there is Christianity. 
Wherever there are found the principles of civil and religious 
liberty, an enlightened public sentiment, an efficient regard 
for the education and morals of the rising generation, wise 
legislation, public faith, official integrity, domestic virtue; 
and all the charities that sweeten life, yea, the purest moral 
sentiment and the exactest administration of justice, and the 
most respect for law and order, and the strongest expres- 
sion against all ignorance and superstition, and error, and 
oppression, and indolence, and irreligion, and vice, there is 
essential Calvinism, because there is a free and open Bible, 
and a deference to its authority, and an appreciation of its 
value—there is faith in God, the practical acknowledgment 
of his supremacy, the fear of his displeasure, the hope of his 
favor through Jesus Christ—there is the wide-spread and 
deep-rooted conviction that right views of Christian doc- 
trine are no less essential to man’s temporal than eternal 
welfare; that neither in the church nor in the state can man 
be blest unless God is glorified. 

In Dr. Henry’s work Calvin appears, as it were, the per- 
sonification of Christian faith in all its genuine strength; 
contending, on the one hand, against the errors of Romanism, 
and on the other against the abuses of Protestantism; but 
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ever maintaining his scriptural ground without the shadow 
of wavering, a quivering of fear, or a feeling of despondency ; 
and preserving, amid all the conflicting elements of the 
times, the just medium between Papal tyranny and Protestant 
anarchy: thus confuting the pretext that there is no alter- 
native for the mind in quest of peace but either to rest in 
the negations of rationalism, or blindly succumb to ghostly 
rule; and thus, also, when viewed apart from the incidental 
appendages of his system, furnishing us with a safe guide 
amid the errors and delusions of the present, and leading us, 
by his own example, to the only theology that is worthy of 
the name, and the only religion worth possessing—the the- 
ology of the Scriptures historically viewed and critically 
expounded—the religion of the Bible. 

We cannot but think, therefore, that the cordial thanks 
of all who value biblical theology, are due to Dr. Henry ; 
and aside from the important fact that his work will tend to 
disabuse the general mind of false impressions in respect to 
Calvin’s private life, we regard it as of especial value on 
account of the copiousness of its extracts from Calvin’s 
various writings, which give the reader a full view of his 
Opinions on a wide circle of subjects of great practical 
importance. It shows that “the principle of Protestant- 
ism does not consist in a free, lawless inquiry of the 
understanding, which necessarily leads to anarchy and 
ruin, but in a devout employment of the mind and con- 
science, as enlightened and governed by the Holy Spirit ;” 
Calvin’s main position having been, that the church does not 
determine the authority of Scripture, the church being itself 
founded on Scripture; but that the Spirit works in the hearts 
of all who devoutly address themselves to its teachings, and 
gives witness to the truth. He was opposed to all laws which 
tend to ensnare the conscience, since Christ is our only law-- 
giver; but though the tyranny of the Pope should be resist- 
ed, the yoke of Christ, he maintained, must be borne. Some 
might think their freedom invaded when the church, to guard 
her communion, inquired into their scriptural belief; but 
there was no infringement on the rights of conscience, when 
nothing was demanded but what Christ himself had taught 
and required. Absolute, unconditional freedom does not 
exist within the pale of Christ’s church. That freedom 
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which is there enjoyed is defined by the Scriptures, and 
secured by the Spirit. The true Christian bows his will 
most freely to the authority of the word, and by consequence 
to that system of doctrine which is taught in the Scriptures 
according to the judgment of the church in her synodical 
capacity. ‘They who substitute their own preconceptions or 
conclusions for the great facts and principles of God’s written 
word in violation of its fair, obvious import, and of the ana- 
logy of faith, and who consequently refuse to submit them- 
selves in faith to the guidance of the Holy Ghost, belong 
not to the church but to the world. All heresies and schisms, 
in Calvin’s judgment, arose from men’s wilful neglect to look 
to the ground of truth, or to seek the head, the doctrine of the 
heavenly Master. He deeply lamented all appearance of 
schism, was actuated by a sincere desire to unite all the 
members of the evangelical churches in one body, showed 
by what bond it might have been effected—the bond of 
evengelical truth and spiritual affection-—strove for unity in 
his contest with error, and as far as practicable promoted it, as 
our author says, by the settlement of the controversy on the 
Lord’s Supper, through the formularies and conventions 
which deserve so much respect, and especially by means of 
synodical intercourse. ‘To insinuate, therefore, that his only 
object was unity of faith in his doctrine of predestination is 
as false as it is malicious. This aan—who, his enemies 
would have us believe, was ready at all hazards to quarrel 
about predestination—in the name of the church gave his hand 
to HERMANN, who asked that his difficulties on this very 
point might not be made a hindrance to the admission 
of himself and his children into church communion, This 
is the man, too, who said, “ What, dear Bullinger, should 
more anxiously occupy us in our letters than the endeavor 
to keep up brotherly friendship among us by all possible 
means? We see how important it is not only for us, but for 
the whole Christian church, that all those should keep to- 
gether in the profession of truth, to whom the Lord has 
committed the ability to be useful in his church... .. I am 
ready to be surety for Bucer, and to pledge myself that no 
reason exists for your suspecting him. He is endowed, it is 
true, with remarkable penetration and acuteness of judg- 
ment, yet is there no one who labors so much as he to keep 
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himself in the simplicity of the word of God.” . . . . “ Fain 
would I,” he said to a-Lasco, “that all the churches of 
Christ were so united that the angels might look down from 
heaven and add to our glory with their harmony !” 

But it is time that we refer our readers for more explicit 
information to Dr. Henry’s “Life and Times.” Whatever 
imperfections may’ be detected in the execution of his work, 
it conveys to us this one grand impression, that Calvin was 
not such a man as he has often been invidiously portrayed ; 
and that his system, despite of its minor defects is eminently 
worthy of profound study; that while Calvinism, in its 
perverted forms, must lead, as it has in many instances, to 
innumerable evils, in both church and state, Calvinism pro- 
per opposes nothing-but what is tyrannical, false, selfish, 
and impure; favors all that is true, and just, and lovely, and 
of good report—leads to all that is for man’s highest good 
and God’s glory ! 

Let us not be misunderstood, as though we would substi- 
tute any human system in the place of God’s Word, or 
ascribe to man’s intellect what is due only to the teachings 
and influences of God’s Spirit. When we use a term which 
has been so invidiously employed, we speak not of any 
opinions which Calvin, as an individual, may have held, but 
only of those truths which his system of doctrine embodies 
—truths peculiar neither to him nor to Knox—which origi- 
nated neither with him nor with Augustine, which date back 
further than the period of creed-making for the reformed 
churches, still further than the church authorities of any 
preceding century—yea, even so far back as the councils of 
eternity. And, with that book before us, which Calvin so 
deeply reverenced and prayerfully studied—whence, too, he 
derived all that is true, and only what is true, in his own 
system of belief, we say to the men, and especially to the 
youth of our times, exposed as they are, on the one hand, 
to Pantheism, and on the other to Romanism: There is a 
RELIGION which recognises no baseless speculations, no false 
assumptions; admits of no “ polytheistic admixtures,” nor 
semi-sensual auxiliaries; has no alliance with either a mystic 
philosophy or a sensuous ritualism; and neither courts the 
smile nor dreads the frown of the world: there is a FarrH 
which stands not in the wisdom of man, but in the power of 
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God: there is, too, a cloud of witnesses now, as there has 
been in every age of the church—witnesses chosen of God, 
and proclaiming now as ever, and with one and the same 
voice, “the glorious gospel of the grace of God!” Next in 
conspicuity to him who, with his dying breath, exclaimed, 
“T have fought the fight,”—“I have kept the faith,”"—“I 
know in whom I have believed,”—“I am persuaded that 
he is able to keep that which I have committed unto him 
against the last day,”—comes Luther, who attested its sub- 
lime superiority to all earth-born motives, all sublunary inte- 
rests, when under circumstances more tempting and more 
trying than ever man was before placed in, he laid his hand on 
that book, and solemnly affirmed, “ J cannot retract ; so help 
me God!” And after him, whom shall we name but John 
Calvin, who, from the first moment that he apprehended 
truth, exemplified the self-evidencing power of faith, despite 
of the suggestions of “the carnal mind,” in opposition to all 
the assaults of infidelity and error, and amid the scoffs and 
jeers of a godless world. Yes: ‘“ See there that iron man, 
who never knew throughout his life what doubt was, and who 
subjected himself like a child to the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 


Art. IJ].—On THE RELATION BETWEEN THE HOLy Scrip- 
TURES, AND SOME Parts OF GEOLOGICAL ScIENCE. By 
John Pye Smith, D.D., F.G.S., Divinity Tutor in the Pro- 
testant Dissenting College at Homerton. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1840. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


THE Congregationalists of Great Britain some twenty years 
ago established in London a Library for the use of their 
denomination ; and made provision for the delivery annually 
of a series of Lectures on some religious subject which 
might be thought by those charged with the selection of the 
Lecturer at the time of special interest. This volume con- 
sists of the series delivered in 1837-38, we believe, and 
published in 1839. A controversy had for several years 
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been carried on in Great Britain respecting the theory enter- 
tained generally by geologists of the age of the earth :— 
one class of writers urging against it as a fatal objection 
that it contradicts the account given in Genesis of the origin 
‘ of the globe; and the other attempting to vindicate it from 
that charge. A high interest being excited by the discus- 
sion, and a wish felt by many for further information on the 
subject, Dr. Smith—who was a member of the Geological 
Association, and was known to concur in the views main- 
tained by that body respecting the history of the world— 
was solicited to deliver this course of lectures, in which it is 
his object to prove that the earth was called into existence 
at a date immeasurably earlier than the six days of Genesis, 
and to show that that view is consistent with the statements 
made in the Scriptures respecting the period of its creation. 
In order to that, he first states what he deems the great facts 
of geology, and regards as demonstrating that a vast round 
of ages must have been occupied in the formation of the 
strata. He next gives his judgment of the objections that 
have been alleged against that view. And finally, he pre- 
sents the principle on which he supposes the narrative of 
the creation in Genesis is susceptible of an interpretation 
that brings it into harmony with his theory. The lectures 
are written with a good deal of pretension to scientific 
knowledge; they weara learned and imposing air; and 
they have met a very wide acceptance, and are regarded, we 
believe, in this country, as on the whole one of the ablest 
defences that has appeared of the geological theory. 

Do they then present a satisfactory view of the subject? 
Had Dr. Smith a just understanding of the theory he 
attempts to vindicate? Was he aware of the objections to 
which it is obnoxious? And does the expedient by which 
he endeavors to bring the sacred word into consistency with 
it, meet the exigency, and accomplish their reconciliation ? 
We think not. We apprehend that he had but a superficial 
acquaintance with the subject ; that, dazzled with the novelty 
and brilliance of the discoveries that had been made in the 
strata, he adopted—as was his habit on other themes—the 
views respecting them, advanced by writers of distinction, 
without a careful examination of their import; that he was 
altogether unaware of the contradictions the theory offers to 
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the laws of matter, and saw but very inadequately its incon- 
sistency with the sacred narrative ; and that the expedient by 
which he flattered himself he brought thg Bible into har- 
mony with his system, so far from being adequate to that 
end, had no adaptation to it whatever; but that instead, 
the principle on which he proceeds confutes his own, and 
establishes the opposite conclusion. A brief exposition of 
his views will render this apparent. 

The theory he advances in respect to the origin of the 
world is: 1. That the creation announced Gen. i, 1, was the 
creation of the whole material universe; and that that 
creation took place unknown and innumerable ages anterior 
to the date of the six days’ work which. is recorded in the 
remainder of that chapter :— 


“In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. This 
sublime sentence stands at the head of the sacred volume, announc- 
ing that there was an epoch, a point in the flow of infinite duration, 
when the whole of the dependent universe, or whatever portion of 
it first had existence, was brought into being; and that this com- 
mencement of being was not from pre-existent materials, nor by 
fortune, chance, or accident, nor through the skill of any finite 
agent, but absolutely and solely by the will, wisdom, and power of 
the Onze and On.ty Gop. It was a creation in the proper sense, 
not a modelling, or new-forming. The phrase ‘in the beginning’ is 
used several times in Scripture to denote the commencement of 
whatever flow of time or series of things, the subject spoken of 
requires. But here the expression specifies an action or taking place 
at this point of time ; an act of the Infinite Being. But Waen 
that beginning was, when that act was put forth, it was not the 
design of revelation to inform us.”—Pp. 227, 228. 


2. He holds tltat the universe was created in the con- 
dition, represented by the nebular theory, of gas, or fusion, 
or in such a state that its elements immediately assumed 
those forms :— ! 


“What was the condition or constitution of the first created 
matter? Certainly it falls within the province of general physics to 
examine this question; and if the investigation be conducted in the 
true spirit of genuine religion—though it may not be demon- 
stratively answered in the present life, yet valuable approximations 
may be made to it. The nebular hypothesis, ridiculed as it has 
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been by persons whose ignorance cannot excuse their presumption, 
is regarded as in a very high degree probable by some of the finest 
and most Christian minds. If I may venture to utter my own 
impressions, I must profess it as the most reasonable supposition, 
and the correlate of the nebular theory, that God originally gave 
being to the primordial elements of things, the very small number 
of simple bodies, endowing each with its own wondrous properties— 
then that the action of those properties, in the ways which his 
wisdom ordained, and which we call laws, produced and is still pro- 
ducing, all the forms and changes of organic and inorganic natures ; 
and that the series is by him destined to proceed in combinations 
and multiplications ever new, without limit of space or end of dura- 
tion, to the unutterable joy of all holy creatures, and to the eternal 
display of his glory who fixed the wondrous frame.”—Pp. 229, 230. 


3. Like others, accordingly, who adopt that hypothesis, he 
holds that the interior of the earth is still in a state of 
fusion, and regards that fiery mass as the agent to which 
volcanoes owe their existence, and mountains and continents 
their elevation above the sea. 


“There are good grounds for supposing that beyond a certain 
thickness for the solid crust of the earth, which can hardly be esti- 
mated at so much as thirty miles, the next contiguous matter is in a 
state of fusion, at a temperature probably higher than any that man 
can produce by artificial means, or any natural heat that can exist 
on the surface. Whether, in like manner, the whole interior of our 
planet be composed of melted matter, or whether there be a solid 
nucleus, and whether such nucleus be close-grained, or more pro- 
bably cavernous, the solid partitions being infusible, and the dissemi- 
nated vesicles filled with gaseous substances at a very high temperature, 
thus presenting an analogy to the appearance of ordinary boiling 
liquids, are parts of the problem upon which eminent geologists are 
not agreed. But in this they are agreed, that they will not put 
conjecture, however probable, in the rank which is due only to 
decisive evidence; and that they will wait with patience till such 
evidence shall be attained. In the meantime, the highest efforts of 
mathematical genius are on the stretch for the resolution of the 
problem. But that a large part of the interior matter of the earth, and 
that part in contact with the solid crust on which we dwell, is in the 
state of fusion by heat appears to be a doctrine established by most 
satisfactory proofs.”—Pp. 48, 49. 

“Let but the deposits at the bottom of the sea, over any particular 
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area, proceed to a certain amount of thickness, and upheaving must 
take place; escape of the fiery liquid below by a volcanic vent may 
not be permitted; new continents must then be raised from the bed 
of the sea, and now existing land must resume its former place at 
the bottom of the waters. It may be said that this is a slower 
process than numbers can assign. Be it so; but before this point 
is reached, the operation of the same constant cause may produce 
earthquakes and volcanic explosions under the soil of Great Britain 
or Germany, or the intermediate sea; and, in a few moments, may 
send into eternity every human creature over a wide district. That 
these countries have not been the seat of such destructive outbursts 
within the records of history, or since the creation of man, forms no 
objection. That they have been so agitated in former periods is 
among the most certain of facts; and no man can be assured that 
the renewal of similar events will not take place at any hour.”— 
P. 27. 


4. He holds that betwixt the act recorded Genesis i. 1, 
and the creative acts detailed in the subsequent verses of the 
chapter, a vast and immeasurable period intervened, during 
which the earth existed in much the state in which it now is, 
having continents, islands, seas, and rivers, and being the 
theatre of animal and vegetable life; and that it was during 
that period that the strata that constitute the present crust 
of the earth were formed. 


“ The evidence of geological phenomena constrains us to the belief 
that our earth has existed, has been the seat of life, and has under- 
gone many changes of its surface through periods of time utterly 
beyond human power to assign. That evidence is of distinct and 
independent kinds, chiefly derived from the appearance of stratifi- 
cation, and the remains of animal and vegetable life; and to at 
least most of those who have taken pains to become competently 
acquainted with its nature and variety, it produces the effect of an 
overpowering ocular and tangible demonstration. At the same time, 
there is extreme difficulty in communicating such a knowledge of the 
facts to persons who have not the sensible perceptions upon which it 
rests. I have, therefore, felt it to be necessary, in the preceding lee- 
tures, to rest my repeated assertions, in reference to this subject, 
upon authority, pleading that the authority is of a kind sufficient to 
be the ground of certainty, on account of the moral and intellectual 
character of the witnesses, their scientific qualifications, their oppor- 
tunities for investigation upon the largest scale, their original pre- 
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possession against this conclusion, and, finally, their number and 
diversity as to country, party, religious denomination, and other 
circumstances that are rational guarantees against prejudice. 

“We readily acknowledge that the problem to represent geological 
by astronomical time, is of the greatest difficulty; perhaps it .is 
utterly beyond human power to resolve in the present state of our 
being. Some approximation is all that we can venture to hope for. 
It is self-evident that the application of any continuous measure of 
time analogous to our common periods of multiples and products, is 
utterly out 0} question. It would be the height of absurdity to 
imagine it, for each one of the phenomena whose aggregate forms 
the whole case, must have occupied its own particular portion of 
time, destitute of any rule of conformity to others. In the formation 
of strata, each process (transportation, deposition, consolidation, ele- 
vation, and subsidence; to be follawed by a renewal of similar 
actions under new conditions, and that probably several times 
repeated) might occupy a duration different from that of the corres- 
ponding process in any other stratum or system of strata. Yet, this 
does not set aside the reality of a prevailing analogy, nor does. it 
destroy the evidence of a general conclusion from a multitude of 
particular facts, each one of which must have required for its consum- 
mation a very long period ; we may, in most cases, say immensely 
long.” —Pp. 317, 318. 


5. He holds that the continents and islands of that period 
were wholly different from those that now subsist, and that 
it was from their detritus, borne down by streams to the 
sea, that the strata of which the crust of the earth consists 
were formed. 


“The rocks which lie above them (the crystallized) are all composed 
of-earthy matter, that is, different mixtures of sand, clay, lime, with 
minor proportions of some other interspersed minerals, These have 
been washed away from the previously elevated rocks by the action, 
first, of the atmosphere and variation of temperature, disintegrating 
and loosening the surfaces ; and then of dropping rain and running 
rills and streams, washing off the materials in fine particles’ or 
coarser grain, through all degrees of attenuation, carrying them down 
into lower situations, and finally, after perhaps a very long succession 
of these transporting and sedimentary processes, depositing them:on 
levels of rest, in the quiet bottoms or local depressions of ‘lakes and 
seas. “Each ‘seditfient or deposit is called a layer or bed, for con- 
veniency using the Latin word’ stratum.”—P. 50. 
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“Every stratum is itself a proof that dry land existed contem- 
poraneously above the level of the waters, for the mineral materials 
composing strata are the wearings and washings down, coarse and 
fine, from the surface of the exposed land. Thus were produced 
areas, formed by each kind of the matter brought down, and having 
their peculiar characters and boundaries.”—P. 65. 


6. He supposes that that ancient earth, or that part of it 
to which the narrative in Gen. i. with the exception of the 
first verse relates, was reduced to a state of ruin anterior to 
the six days’ work that is recorded in that part of the chap- 
ter; and that the acts of the six days, instead of being 
creative, were, so far as the earth itself is concerned, em- 
ployed in merely restoring it, or rather a portion of it, from 
a temporary ruin, to a habitable state :— 


“T must profess then my conviction, that we are not obliged by 
the terms made use of, to extend the narrative of the six days to a 
wider application than this :—a description, in expressions adapted to 
the ideas and capacities of mankind in the earliest ages, of a series 
of operations, by which the Being of omnipotent wisdom and goodness 
ADJUSTED AND FURNISHED the earth generally ; but as the particular 
object under consideration here, a Portion of its surface for most 
glorious purposes, in which a newly-formed creature should be the 
object of those manifestations of the authority and grace of the 
Most High, which shall to eternity show forth his perfections above 
all other methods of their display.* This region was first, by 
atmospheric and geological causes of previous operation under the 
will of the Almighty, "brought into a condition of superficial ruin, 
or some kind of general disorder. With reverence I propose the 
supposition that this state was produced by the subsidence of the 





* We ask the reader’s attention to the style of this passage. Instead of 
expressing himself with simplicity, in what a cloud of verbiage he endeavors 
to wrap the odious features of his proposition! With what an affectation of 
awe and admiration of the perfections and purposes of God he attempts to 
gild the bold contradictions it presents to the teachings of his word! This 
is characteristic of the philosophic infidelity of the age. Numberless exam- 
ples might be pointed out in the writings of the speculatists who deify 
nature, and especially in the forms of materidl and ideal pantheism. Like 
Satan, in order more effectually to elude suspicion and conciliate confidence, 
‘they shroud their infidelity in the livery of religion. This may not have 
been wholly an artifice in Dr. Smith, but rather an attempt to ape that class 
of philosophers with whom he was extremely ambitious of enjoying a rank: 
it is unfortunately, however, a very conspicuous feature of his work. 
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region, of which the immediate cause might be the same that we 
know has often operated to work a similar effect in various districts 
upon the earth’s surface ; namely, that which is the probable cause 
of earthquakes—a vast movement of the igneous mass below.”—Pp. 
232, 233. 


Such are the great features of his theory of the origin 
and history of the earth. That it not only is not demon- 
strated by him, however, but that he was not even aware of 
its real import, or the grounds on which it rests, is easily 
made apparent. 

The first point to which we ask attention is the utter 
absence of appropriate proofs of his several propositions. 
Let the reader scan thie passages in which they are advanced, 
and he will find that they rest on nothing but assumption ; 
not a semblance of evidence is alleged that clearly demon- 
strates the truth of any one of them. Such is indisputably 
the fact with that part of the first having any bearing on 
the question at issue, in which he asserts that there is no 
indication in the history of the creation in Genesis i. when 
the act recorded in the first verse was exerted. In that 
statement he asswmes, without argument, what his hypothesis 
required him to prove, that a period of unknown and im- 
measurable length intervened between the act narrated in 
the first verse, and the creation of light recorded in the 
third. If he had any proof that such a space intervened 
there, why did he not produce it? Not a particle, however, 
does he offer. He takes for granted precisely what his 
theory requires, and what he affects to demonstrate by satis- 
factory evidence! What an admirable method of bringing 
the word of God into harmony with the dicta of his dreamy 
and preposterous philosophy ! 

Such is the fact also with his second proposition, in which 
he gives his assent to the theory that the earth first existed 
in a gaseous form; and with his third also, in which he 
maintains that it afterwards passed into a state of fusion. 
He does not even affect to regard either of those notions as 
demonstrated, but advances them as mere hypotheses that 
have only in his judgment a high probability. 

There is as entire an omission of evidence likewise of his 
fourth position, which is the only one that has even a 
pretence of any proof. For he offers nothing to sustain it, 
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except the mere fact that he and others regard the strata as 
presenting ample demonstration that the earth has existed 
and been the seat of life through an immeasurable round of 
ages. How the strata effect that demonstration he does not 
show ;—so far from it, he offers it as an apology for his not. 
alleging anything to support it but his own and the 
opinion of others, that it was impossible for him to state the 
evidence in such a manner, as to carry his hearers to the 
conviction which he wished them to feel of its truth! An 
extraordinary pretext, truly, to justify-in such a discussion 
the substitution of mere authority for evidence! If he had 
such a superfluity and grandeur of proofs as he affects, that 
he was perplexed by their multitude, complexity, and great- 
ness, could he not have selected at least one or two so clear 
and decisive, as to constrain his hearers and readers to see 
and feel the certainty of his proposition? Instead of alleging, 
however, or being able to allege any such proofs, he did not 
even know, as we shall soon make apparent, what the real 
ground was on which his own belief of it rested. 

His fifth and sixth propositions he doés not attempt to 
support by any proofs. They are mere assumptions, of 
which he could not by any possibility have possessed ‘a par- 
ticle of evidence. Instead of an assemblage of demon- 
strated facts, his system is thus throughout a mere hypo- 
thesis without a shadow of proof to support it. It has 
nothing whatever for its basis except his mere dictum, or 
the conjectures, assumptions, and opinions of the geologists 
whom he takes as his guides. Yet notwithstanding this 
utter destitution of everything like evidence, he passes it 
off with all the pomp and parade of an unquestionable 
truth, sustained by such a mass of proofs, that none but the 
most prejudiced and unscientific can withhold their assent 
from it, and unfolding such a world of novel and sublime 
realities, as to reflect a dazzling splendor on the fortunate 
philosophers who have invented and discovered them. 
“And it is to save religion’from the destruction with ‘whieh 

“he acknowledges it is threatened by this preposterous sys- 
tem, that he attempts to bring the word of God into harmony 
“with “it by interpolations, conjectures, and constrictions, 
* that are ‘not only without’ authority, but that utterly misre- 
present and ‘contradic: its’ most indisputable teachings. 
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In the next place, he proceeds throughout his discussion 
under the impression that his theory is based on the great 
facts of the science; such as that the formation of the crust 
of the earth took place since the creation of the globe itself; 
that the strata of which it mainly consists have been depo- 
sited from water, and are very numerous and of great 
thickness, and that they imbed.a vast multitude of vegeta- 
bles and animals; and he probably had not a suspicion that 
these are not the real grounds on which his theory is built. 
No mistake, however, could be greater, or indicate a more 
extraordinary inadvertence and misconception. A moment's 
consideration should have shown him that neither the mere 
number and mass of the strata, their deposition from water, 
nor the multitude of the vegetable and animal relics that 
are buried in them, forms any criteria of the period which 
was occupied in their formation. That must have depended 
on the sources from which their materials were derived, the 
nature of the agents by which they were conveyed to the 
places of their deposit, and the scale on which those agents 
acted. If the materials were drawn from sources that 
yielded an inexhaustible supply, if they were in a condition 
that rendered them easily transportable to the ocean in vast 
masses by the agents to which they were subjected, and if 
those agents acted at numerous points and with great energy, 
the strata undoubtedly might have been formed in a few 
centuries, as well as in an immeasurable round of ages. It 
is, accordingly, not on the strata themselves, but on an hypo- 
thesis respecting the quarter from which the earthy portions 
of them were derived, the substances from which they were 
produced, and the agents by which they were transported 
to the places of their deposition, that his belief of the vast 
age of the earth is founded; an hypothesis that exhibits the 
processes by which those materials were reduced to a state 
that admitted of their removal to the ocean, and the agents 
by which they were transferred to its waters, as such that 
the construction of the strata must have proceeded at so slow 
a pace that an incalculable series of ages must have been 
required for their completion. For he holds that those 
materials were drawn from pre-existing continents and 
islands, of solid rocks; that those rocks were disintegrated 
and reduced to sand and dust by the action of the atmo- 
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sphere, water, heat, frost, and other similar agents; and that 
their detritus was transported by streams to the ocean, and 
spread by tides and currents over its bottom, which would 
undoubtedly make an incalculable succession of ages neces- 
sary to the completion of the work. Thus, he says :— 


“ Every stratum consists of a mass of earthy matters, which once 
formed the substance of rocks on elevated land, partially with the 
exception of limestone. . . . Those portions of the rocks have 
been separated from their parent masses, worn down, comminuted, 
transported often to great distances by the force of water, deposited, 
consolidated, elevated, and hardened. Operations of this kind have 
been repeated many times, homogeneously and heterogeneously, as 
to the mineralogical constitution of the masses; but the thickness, 
the lamination, the joints and cleavage, and the imbedded remains 
of animal and vegetable beings, cannot be contemplated with due 
attention without producing a conviction stronger than words can 
express, of periods of time amazing and overwhelming to the mind.” 
—P. 321. 

“ Now, we want a measure for the rate of deposition. A perfect 
rule for this is beyond the present reach of science; but there is an 
ample sufficiency of ascertained facts, to prove that the whole 
series of deposits has occupied untold ages. . . . I can only hint 
at the phenomena which furnish the grounds for this approximative 
estimate. They are observations upon the rates of deposit, in all kinds 
and in all circumstances, as it is continually goiny on in ponds, lakes, 
river-beds, estuaries, deltas, flat shores, silicious and limestone springs 
of water, and conclusions analogical, but most powerfully supported, 
concerning the deposits in the depths of the ocean.”—P. 297. 


Nothing can be clearer, then, than that he founds his infer- 
ence of the age of the earth, not on the strata themselves, 
but on a mere hypothesis respecting the mode of their for- 
mation, in which he refers their materials to continents and 
islands of rock, that were slowly disintegrated and borne to 
the sea; and he takes the rate at which deposits are now 
made in ponds, lakes, and estuaries, as the measure of the 
rapidity with which the work was then accomplished. In- 
stead of the strata themselves, therefore, it is on a merely 
supposititious world that his inference is founded, and on the 
gratuitous assumption that the agents that were concerned in 
the production of the strata, acted on the same scale in that 
world as they are now acting in this. Take away these 
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hypotheses, of neither of which has he a particle of proof, 
and his belief of the age of the world is left without the 
semblance of a foundation. What a fine exemplification it 
presents of his penetration, that this palpable fact wholly 
escaped his notice! Not a glimpse appears to have been 
caught by him of this aspect of his theory ; not a suspicion 
seems to have flashed on him that, to verify his reasoning, 
he must first prove the existence of those supposititious con- 
tinents of granite, and by evidence wholly independent of 
the present strata; for if he cannot prove their reality by 
evidences from other sources, if he can only contemplate 
them in his argument as having a hypothetical existence, 
how can the conclusion he founds on them have more than a 
hypothetical authority? To treat an inference from such a 
mere ideal existence as founded on a physical reality that is 
ascertained by the senses, is to confound fancy with fact, and 
convert his whole speculation into a childish and prepos- 
terous farce. But he could not prove the existence of those 
imagined continents, nor render their existence in any mea- 
sure probable, either from independent evidence or from the 
present strata. The attempt would have involved him in 
inextricable difficulties, and shown his theory, instead of 
harmonizing with the history of the creation in Genesis, to 
be hopelessly irreconcilable to it. How could he demon- 
strate their existence irrespective of the present strata, which 
he supposes to have been drawn from them? If there is 
no evidence in the present crust of the globe that they once 
had a being, there surely is none anywhere else within 
the circle of our knowledge that they ever existed. How 
could he infer their existence from the present continents, 
unless it were on the assumption that one set of continents 
cannot be formed except their materials are derived from a 
pre-existing set? If there is no such infallible connexion 
between the formation of one set, and the pre-existence of 
another, then the existence of the present is no absolute 
proof of the antecedence of those whose pre-existence he 
assumes. But if there is such a necessary connexion be- 
tween the existence of one set of continents, and the prece- 
dence of another set from which their materials are derived, 
then that set which immediately preceded the present must 
have been preceded by a still earlier set, and that also by 
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another, and so on, in an eternal series; which would imply 
that the matter of the earth was itself eternal, and thence 
self-existent; and, therefore, that no such creative fiat as is 
announced in Genesis i. 1, by which the heavens and earth 
were called into being, was ever exerted ;— which is to over- 
throw, instead of sustaining, his construction of that passage: 
What a charming issue of the principles on which he pro- 
ceeds! What asplendid verification of the lofty eulogies-he 
bestows on the' demonstrative character of his theory ! 

Nor on the supposition that his fabled continents existed, 
could he any more prove that the rate at which earthy mat- 
ter was transported from them to the sea and wrought into 
strata, would have been the same as that at which deposits 
are now formed in ponds, lakes, and the ocean, by matter 
borne to them by streams and rivers. So far from it, it is 
not only clear that it must have been immeasurably slower, 
inasmuch as no masses of loose soil and fine sand like those 
which cover the surface of our lands could have existed on 
such continents, ready without further'comminution to be 
borne to the sea whenever subjected to the action of power- 
ful torrents and rapid streams; but it is demonstrably 
certain that such granitic masses could never in any period 
whatever have been disintegrated by the action of the 
atmosphere, moisture, and other similar agents, so as to be 
susceptible of transportation to the ocean. A large share of 
the crystallized rocks that rise from our present continents 
into the atmosphere, have undergone no sensible disintegra- 
tion since they reached their present degree of hardness. 
Nor is there the slightest reason to believe that they will in 
any future period, no matter how long it may be, while they 
are only acted on by such agents as those to which they are 
now subjected. If, then, as he assumes, the strata could not 
have been formed unless the materials were drawn from such 
erystallized continents, it is not only clear that a period of 
immeasurable length would have been requisite for their 
formation; but it is demonstrably certain that they could 
never have been formed at all. The argument by which he 
would prove his point, would thus defeat itself. Grant him 
what he assumes respécting the mode in which the strata 
were constructed, and it follows irresistibly that their construe- 
tion could never have taken place. What a creditable posi- 
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tion for one who talks so loftily of the merfts of his hypo- 
theses, and boasts that the facts by which they are evinced are 
so numberless and decisive that-“they cannot be contem- 
plated with due attention without producing a conviction 
stronger than words can express,” that “periods of time 
amazing and overwhelming to the mind” must have: passed 
during the formation of the earth’s present stratified crust! 
It is clear, then, not merely that he has not proved his theory 
of the age of the world, but that he had not the faintest 
conception of the ground on which it rests, and the infinite . 
contradictions and absurdities with which it:is embarrassed. 

In the third place, it is equally clear that he was unaware 
that the hypothesis on which he proceeds, that the interior 
of the earth is now a molten ocean, and, that its whole mass 
was, anterior to the formation of the crust of the globe, in a 
state of fusion, is altogether inconsistent with the facts of geo- 
logy and with the laws of matter; and that if admitted, in 
place of yielding any support to his theory, would hopelessly 
confute it. 

It is plain that if the whole matter of the globe had existed 
in a state of absolute fusion from heat, no portion of it could 
have been capable of any further spontaneous action by 
which a greater measure of heat could have been evolved. 
The power of every particle to give out or elicit from its 
neighbor a further degree of caloric would have been. ex- 
hausted, and the whole tendency of the mass would have there- 
after been to decline in temperature by radiation from the sur- 
face, and to shrink in itsdimensions and pass into a solid form; 
precisely as in the union of ordinary chemical agents, such 
for example as unslacked lime and water, when the whole 
of the lime has undergone the action of the water, and given 
out all the heat and generated all the gas which that pro- 
cess can produce, their mutual action by which caloric is 
developed terminates, and no possibility remains of their 
afterwards rising by their influence on-each other to a higher 
temperature. Instead, the lime immediately begins to give 
out its extra warmth to the cooler matter by which it is 
surrounded, and soon sinks to a level with it in temperature 
and in density. It is clear, then, that if the earth had been 
in the molten condition which Dr. Smith supposes, no 
elements could have remained within it capable of a further 
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chemical agen@y on each other that would have produced a 
further development of heat, and consequently that no ex- 
pansive force could ever have been generated in it by which 
mountains and continents could have been elevated from 
the surface, or any portion of the matter thrown up to the 
exterior by volcanoes. The hypothesis completely excludes 
the possibility of the origination within the molten deep of 
any forces whatever for the production of these effects; and 
thence, instead of answering the ends of his theory, totally 
defeats it, by showing that no such granite continents could 
possibly have been formed as those from which he regards 
the materials of the present strata as having been drawn. 

It is demonstrable, moreover, from the laws that govern 
bodies in their transition from a state of fusion to a low tem- 
perature, that solidification, instead of beginning at the sur- 
face of such a molten world, would have commenced in the 
interior. For as matter, in the process of solidification by 
the radiation of its heat, loses something of its bulk while it 
gains proportionally in its density, every particle and mass 
of the surface, as it assumed a crystallized form, would have 
become relatively so much heavier than an equal bulk of the 
molten mass in which it was imbedded, that it would instantly 
have sunk into the deep, and its place at the surface been occu- 
pied by a portion of the mass that remained fluid; and the 
process would have gone on and the whole of the interior lost 
its heat and assumed a solid form, before a general crystalliza- 
tion could have taken place at the surface; just as if water 
shrank in its dimensions and attained a greater density in 
the process of congelation, the frozen particles, instead of 
floating on the surface, would sink: ice would form at the 
bottom of streams, lakes, and the polar seas, in place of the 
top, and advancing as it accumulated towards the surface, 
the last water frozen would be that which was last in contact 
with the atmosphere. His theory thus again confutes itself. 
No solid crust, like that which he supposes, could ever have 
been formed over such a molten world, leaving the interior, 
at the depth of a few miles, in a state of complete fusion; 
while it is equally certain also that no elements could exist 
in a globe that was solidified in that manner which could 
afterwards naturally and spontaneously act on each other so 
as to disengage new volumes of heat, reproduce fusion, and 
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generate expansive forces that would raise vast tracts of the 
surface above the general level into mountains and conti- 
nents for drive up to the surface vast columns of melted 
matter through volcanic channels. The supposition that 
such agents could exist and such processes take place in a 
world that was crystallized throughout from a state of fusion, 
is as absurd as it were to suppose that elements exist in 
ordinary granite, quartz rock, green-stone, hornblende, or 
trap, that may, without any foreign impulse, spontaneously 
act on each other in such a manner as to excite ignition and 
raise them again to fusion. As it is certain from their nature 
that these rocks can neither be melted nor the elements of 
which they consist be made to act chemically on each other 
so as to give out their latent heat, except it be by the action 
on them of foreign bodies and the communication of caloric 
from without; so it is equally certain that if the globe con- 
sisted wholly of such rocks, no chemical action could arise 
in it that could generate high measures of heat and reduce 
vast masses of it to fusion, unless it were caused altogether 
by extraneous bodies and the communication of caloric from 
without. 

It is clear, moreover, that had the earth been solidified from 
a state of fusion, and by the mere radiation of its heat, no 
such rocks as those which now constitute its surface could 
ever have been formed; nor any of the metals have inter- 
mixed with them, or with any other that might have then 
occupied their place. Had the earth existed in a state of 
fusion, the several metallic and earthy elements of which it 
consists would necessarily have assumed a position relatively 
to each other, in accordance with their several weights, or the 
force with which they are acted on by the gravitating power ; 
and as they differ in that respect very greatly, those which 
are the heaviest, such as gold, silver, iron, copper, and others, 
would have descended to the centre, and those which are light- 
er, such as lime, alumine, sodium, and others, would have risen 
towards the surface. Again, as the points at which the 
different metals and earths fuse, differ very greatly, it is 
apparent that those which require the greatest degree of heat 
to melt them, would crystallize or assume a solid form earlier, 
as radiation took place, than others; and thence, if they 
were of greater density and weight than those that still con- 
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tinued fused, they would sink till they reached their. place 
in the scale of weight. It would result, thetefore, not only 
that no metals would have been lodged in the surface, or 
anywhere within the reach.of man; but. that no rocks like 
granite could have been formed, that consist of elements that 
differ materially both in weight and in the degree of heat 
that is requisite to their fusion. As the silex of that rock is 
of greater weight than any of its other elements, and crystal- 
les at a higher temperature, and as it would thus, have been 
crystallized while the mica and felspar continued in fusion, 
it would infallibly have sunk from their presence into the 
depths beneath, and no such combination as the rock presents, 
in which quartz, mica, and felspar are intermixed in much 
the same proportions through immense masses, could have 
taken place. 

In whatever relation, then, we look at the hypothesis, and 
we might add many similar proofs of its error, it is thus 
seen to be at war with the facts of geology and the laws of 
matter, and to confute instead of supporting his theory. 

Of this, however, Dr. Smith had not the slightest suspicion. 
Notwithstanding the parade he makes of his knowledge, the 
self-complacency with which he descants on the necessity of 
a scientific acquaintance with the subject, and the tone of 
authority with which he. rebukes the ignorance and presump- 
tion of the writers who venture to reject his theory, he was 
in fact totally ignorant of the principles on which his hypothe- 
ses and assumptions rest. He never cast a glance; he never 
dreamed of an investigation, beneath the superficies of the 
subject. What admirable perspicacity they display, who 
discern nothing of this; who think him a thorough master 
of the theme; who take him as their guide, and regard his 
voice as of sufficient authority for ever to decide the question | 

In the fourth place, he was of course totally unaware also 
that, on his hypothesis, no such subsidence of a portion of 
the earth’s crust could have taken place, as that which he 
supposes occasioned the ruin which, he holds, it was the 
object of the six days’ creation to repair :—as if the earth had 
existed in the molten state: he represents, and, been crys 
tallized by the mere radiation of its heat, the, different 
substances of which it-consists would infallibly have been 
separated from each other.'and arranged in separate layers 
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from the’ centre to the circumference, according ‘'to their 
respective weights, or the energy with which they were acted 
on by the gravitating power; and the solidification would 
have commenced at’ the centre, and ‘advanced’ regularly 
upwards, and kept the portion which remained fluid at the 
surface till the whole was’ crystallized. No molten sea or 
vacant abyss could have been left beneath, into which a por- 
tion of the crust could have subsided. As the globe would 
have been a compact mass, regularly increasing ‘in density 
from the circumference to the centre, no such depression of 
a part of the surface, as he imagines, could have taken place, 
unless produced by an impulse from without, as by a shock 
from another solid world. But that is against his supposition, 
as well as against the laws by which the orbs of the system 
are kept in their respective spheres, and such a collision with 
the earth rendered impossible. 

Nor, on his hypothesis, could any causes have been lodged 
in the interior of the earth, while its crystallization was in 
progress, that could subsequently have wrought a disruption 
of its surface, and thrown it into disorder and ruin. First, 
because its different elements would in a great measure, 
owing to their different weight, have been distributed into 
layers by themselves; and thence no one of those strata 
could possibly have acted chemically on itself so as to have 
given out latent heat, and generated gases that’could have 
broken up the masses lying above and thrown them into 
confusion. No chemical action could be produced in such 
homogeneous bodies, except by the interfusion of a foreign 
element. ‘Nor could the ‘generation of such expansive forces 
have taken place in strata consisting throughout of crystals, 
in which different substances were united, such as mica and fel- 
spar, in which silica and alumine, magnesia, potash, and other 
substances are ingredients. As'the union of those'substances 
in crystallization would result from their chemical affinity 
for each other, that affinity would necessarily continue them 
unchanged in that ‘union, ‘as long as no foreign force inter- 
fered to overcome it by a new and more powerful attraction 
to some other body. Nor could the strata consisting of 
different elements -act on’ each other at the point of contact 
any more than those of the present crust consisting of dif- 
‘ferent substances, —silex, alumine, lime, iron,can generate 
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chemical agencies by their mere conjunction with each other. 
The possibility of a self-origination of chemical processes that 
could produce earthquakes and volcanoes, and cause a sub- 
sidence, or displacement of the surface, would therefore be 
absolutely excluded. 

But apart from its inconsistence with his hypothesis of the 
earth’s fusion, his supposition is without a particle of proof 
that it was by a subsidence of the surface that the chaotic state 
was produced, which he holds it was the business of the six 
days’ creation to repair, is wholly unjustifiable in such a dis- 
cussion, and converts his pretence of reconciling his theory 
with the history of the creation in Genesis into a mere farce, 
As the construction he proceeds to put on that narrative is 
founded entirely on the gratuitous postulate of such a sub- 
sidence, his imagined reconciliation of his theory with that 
history is no reconciliation whatever on the ground of ascer- 
tained facts or known truths, but only on supposititious con- 
ditions of the reality of which he had not a particle either 
of evidence or probability. What grosser imposition was 
ever passed off upon hearers and readers, than the pretext 
that such a mere supposition or assumption of an event, of 
the occurrence of which not a hint exists in the Word of 
God, nor a trace in the discoveries of geology, can bring his 
theory, which is otherwise in the most palpable antagonism 
with the Scriptures, into harmony with their teachings, and 
on the basis of ascertained facts! A conciliation of the 
theory with the narrative, by a mere supposititious event, is 
surely no conciliation on the ground of a real one. The har- 
mony that is produced is only supposititious, and leaves the 
reality and irremediableness of their antagonism precisely 
where it was before. Yet, that is the nature of the consis- 
tency which Dr. Smith flattered himself he had established 
between his theory of the origin and age of the world, and 
the testimony of God in his word respecting the date and 
mode of its creation. It rests entirely on a gratuitous pos- 
tulation of a geological event, a subsidence of a portion of 
the earth’s crust, “lying between the Caucasian ridge, the 
Caspian Sea, and Tartary on the north, the Persian and 
Indian seas on the south, and the high mountain ridges 
which run at considerable distances on the eastern and the 
western flank”—(p. 238)—of the occurrence of which he 
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does not affect to offer any proof, and could not, had he 
attempted it. Take away that mere figment of his fancy, and 
his construction of the history of the creation loses all its 
pertinence to his object; as it then exhibits the six days’ 
work as employed in repairing a ruin of the existence 
of which there is no evidence in the sacred narrative, and 
that, moreover, puts that narrative in antagonism with his 
theory of a previously-existing world. This i: suffic’ently 
pitiable; but when we add, that by his hypothesis of the 
earth’s fusion, he cuts himself off from even the supposition 
of such a subsidence, by precluding the existence in the 
interior of the globe of any molten sea, or vacant abyss, into 
which the crust of that or any other region could descend ; 
his boasted reconciliation of his theory with the sacred word 
becomes a mockery so palpable and monstrous as to be 
deeply discreditable to his intellect. It is neither just nor 
consistent with a proper regard to the interests of truth, to 
spare such a piece of arrant quackery. Such a confusion 
of mere hypothesis with facts, and contradiction and sub- 
version of one supposition by another, would, in any o her 
profession, consign its author to derision and disgrace. 

Having thus presented the great elements of his theory, 
he next states what he regards as fatal objections to the 
views which others have advanced on this subject. We shall 
not follow him through this part of his volume, but merely 
refer to two important points on which he differs from many 
of the geologists themselves, and indicate the na‘ure of the 
reasoning by which he endeavors to confute those who 
regard the history in Genesis as a history of the earth’s 
creation. He rejects the notion which many entertain that 
the sun did not exist, or at least was not the source of light 
to the earth, until the fourth of the six days, Gen. i. 


“A prevalent, though not universal, interpretation of the arghaic 
narrative, is, that the sun and all the other heavenly bodies were 
created on the fourth day after the creation of the earth. An obvious 
objection to this opinion is, that light is mentioned in the account 
of the first day ; ‘God said, be light, and light was.’ But to this 
the common answer is, that light was created in a different state, 
and that on the fourth day it was condensed and collected into a 
centre, for the solar system of planets; that this centre is the sun, 
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or within the sun; and that in some similar way the luminous pro- 
perty of the fixed ster was produced. 

“Those who adopt this hypothesis, either with or without the modi- 
fication annexed to it, are perhaps not aware that the spherical figure 
of the earth, its position in the planetary system, its rotation pro- 
ducing the nights and days, which the Mosaic narrative expressly 
lays down in numerical succession, the existence of water and that 
of an atmosphere, beth’ definitely mentioned, and the creation of 
vegetables on the third day, necessarily imply the presence and the 
operation of the sun, unless we resort fo some gratuitous supposition 
of multiplied miracles of the most astounding magnitude. ‘Those 
who can satisfy themselves with such supposition, made without 
evidence at their own good pleasure, are beyond our reach of reason- 
ing. No difficulty, no improbability, no natural impossibility appals 
them. They seem to have the attribute of omnipotence at their 
command, to help out any hypothesis, or answer any exigency. But 
I must confess that such modes of resolving difficulties do not 
approve themselves to my convictions.”—Pp. 78, 79. 


He thus discards the fancy entertained by so many, that 
the light of the first three days was merely phosphorescent, 
or developed from the matter of the earth, in which it had 
been absorbed. But why did he not, in the structure of his 
own theory, adhere to the objections he here so justly urges 
against the gratuitous supposition of events that could 
never, on the ground on which he proceeds, have come 
into existence, unless it were by miraculous interpositions 
of the most astounding nature? No such fusion of the 
globe as he imagines could ever have been produced by the 
operation of natural causes; no such granite continents as he 
supposes to have preceded the present -lands, could ever 
have been formed over such a molten ocean by the powers 
of nature; no such strata as the present could ever have 
been formed from detritus derived from such continents; and 
no portion of the earth’s surface, had it been crystallized 
from such a state of fusion, could ever have sunk down 
beneath the sea, and formed a ruin like that which he sup- 
poses was produced by a subsidence between the Caucasian 
ridge and the Indian Sea. There is not one of those effects 
that is not, either absolutely or in the conditions he supposes, 
incompatible with the laws of matter. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, in the construction of his own system, he forgets the 
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just principles on which he here objects to the errors of 
others. 

He rejects the hypothesis that the six days of the creation, 
instead of days, were long periods of time. 


“ An hypothesis was resorted to about thirty years ago by several 
men of eminence in geological knowledge . . . that the six 
days of creation may be understood of periods of time of indefinite, 
though of very great, length. Finding, in frequent instances of Scrip- 
ture use, what is indeed the case in all languages, that the term day 
is put metaphorically [by synecdoche] to denote any portion of time 
which has been marked by the accomplishment of some great event 
or series of events, it was concluded that the same figurative appli- 
cation might be resorted to here. The mind was thus left at liberty 
to attach to each of these periods any length that the exigency of the 
case might require, in order to obtain the protracted time which the 
supporters of this hypothesis knew to be an indispensable provision 
for the mineral and palontological formations.”—P. 171. 


To this “ device,’ which is not only wholly unauthor- 
ized and a gross violation of the language, but in place of 


yielding any aid to, those who adopt it, involves them in 
fresh difficulties, he objects : 


“Upon the very face of the document it is manifest that, in the 
first chapter, the word is used in its ordinary sense. For this pri- 
meval record is not a poem nor a piece of oratorical diction, but is 
a narrative in the simple style that marks the highest majesty. It 
would be an indication of a deplorable want of taste for the beauty 
of language, to put a patch of poetical diction upon the face of 
natural simplicity. But one would think no doubt could remain to 
one who had before his eyes the concluding formula of each of the 
six partitions, ‘and evening was, and morning was, day one;’ and 
so throughout the series, repeating exactly the same form, only intro- 
ducing the ordinal numbers, till we arrive at the last, ‘and evening 
was, and morning was, day the sixth.’ 

“If there were no other reason against this, which I may call 
device of interpretation, it would appear quite sufficient to require its 
rejection, that it involves so large an extension in the liberty or 
license of figurative speech. Poetry speaks very allowably of the 
day of prosperity or of sorrow, the day of a dynasty or an empire ; 
but the case before us requires a stretch of hyperbole which would 
be monstrous. A few hundreds, or even thousands, of days turned 
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into years, would not supply a period sufficiently ample to meet the 
exigency of geological reasoning; while this way of proceeding to 
obtain the object desired is sacrificing the propriety and certainty of 
language, and producing a feeling of revolt in the mind of a plain 
reader of the Bible."—P. 174. 


This construction, on which most now rely who attempt 
to reconcile the geological theory with the sacred narrative, 
he thus discards, on the ground that it is unauthorized by 
the usage of language, and that if admitted, the time which 
it yields is wholly inadequate to the necessities of the 
theory. 

He lastly notices “the hypothesis which considers the 
Mosaic record as indubitably affirming the creation of the 
universe [the heaven and earth} within the period of six 
natural days, at an epoch about six thousand years back ;” 
and “regards the interval from the creation to the deluge 
as affording a sufficient lapse of time for the deposition of the 
chief part of the stratified formations.”—P. 175. 

In this statement, however, he falls into a very extraor- 
dinary mistake. It is not advanced as an hypothesis that 
the Mosaic record indubitably affirms that the creation of the 
heavens and earth was accomplished in the period of six 
natural days about six thousand years ago. To advar7e it 
as an hypothesis would imply that there is no direc’ and 
specific affirmation that that creation took place in the six 
days. But that is not what the parties to whom he refers 
maintain. They hold, as he in effect alleges, that the nar- 
rative in Genesis “indubitably” teaches that the creation of 
the heavens and earth was wrought in the six days, and 
they show that no other construction can be put on the lan- 
guage of the record, except by just such an unwarrantable 
violation of its laws as that to which he so strenuously objects 
in respect to the word day. It is the natural grammatical 
meaning of the passage, which they receive and maintain 
as the truth. 

What now are the objections which he urges against this 
construction? Are they drawn from the language of the 
narrative? Are they founded on the laws of philology? 
Does he convict them of assigning to any of the terms 4 
false meaning ; or interpolating any words or any sense that 
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does not actually belong to the record? Nothing of the 
kind. There is not a hint that any ground exists for such 
an objection to their views! The only expedient by which 
he attempts to invalidate their interpretation of the text, 
is, first, the representation that they had but a very inade- 
quate knowledge of the facts of geology; that what they 
had acquired they drew chiefly from the geological writers them- 
selves, whose theory they reject; and that their rejection 
of their theory implies that those writers were mistaken either 
in their facts or their meaniug. Thus, he says: 


“The first thought that strikes our minds on a survey of the 
inquiry is, that the materials of which the advocates of this theory 
have framed it, are what they have derived from the labors of the 
very men who hold the opposite doctrine. The men whose persever- 
ing toils have brought to light the great facts of geology, who have 
traced them through their vast extent, and who have described them 
with careful precision by their pens and pencils, are represented by 
this hypothesis as the worst interpreters of those faets, either incapa- 
ble of drawing logical inferences from their own observations, or 
unwilling to declare what the honest inferences are. Upon the former 
supposition, it must appear a strange thing that the persons who 
have given such distinguished proof of their general ability, and of 
their acuteness of penetration in this particular department of scien- 
tific study ; who possess the resources of those auxiliary sciences which 
are the best grounds in physical inquiry, and the most stern checks 
upon sanguine minds, to guard them against precipitance or inaccu- 
racy in drawing conclusions ;—it must appear a strange thing that 
such persons should labor under an obliquity of judgment so pecu- 
liar and so obstinate that they cannot see the just conclusion from 
premises which they have obtained by so much expense of time and 
fortune, of mental and bodily toil.”—P. 176. 


These are certainly very extraordinary grounds of objec- 
tion. He alleges it first as a disqualification of these writers 
that they drew much of their information from the vo- 
lumes of the geologists whose theory they assailed! But 
what impropriety is there in that? Why should they not 
avail themselves of the knowledge which those volumes 
furnish? Does Dr. S. mean to insinuate that the represen- 
tations made in them of facts, are not reliable? If not; if 
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their statements are accurate, were they not published for 
the very purpose of giving information, and with the expec- 
tation that they would be accepted as true? Why then may 
nat the facts they present be taken as facts, and made the 
ground of reasoning as properly by those who reject the 
false inferences geologists have drawn from them, as by those 
who receive their inferences as true? Dr. S. must have felt 
that there was an extreme dearth of legitimate reasons, or he 
would scarcely have stooped to offer such a preposterous 
objection. 

The other consideration which he urges is of a still more 
extraordinary character. It is nothing less than that the 
rejection of the conclusions drawn by geological writers from 
the facts of the science, implies that they have reasoned 
falsely, or fallen into great mistakes, in respect to the 
results to which their discoveries and principles lead; and 
is a downright denial, therefore, of their infallibility! 
The annals of hallucination may be searched in vain, we 
suspect, for an instance of folly that transcends this. On 
what pretext can the theory of the geologists be ration- 
ally rejected, unless on the ground that they are mistaken 
in the conclusions they have drawn from the strata or 
in their speculations respecting their origin? If their views 
of the latter are mistaken, is not that, at least, one of the 
points where their error lies? And is it not as justifiable 
to point out an error there, as it is in their descriptions of 
facts? But on what ground is it that Dr. Smith claims 
that they should be held to be infallible as reasoners and 
speculatists, and their dicta received instead of the word of 
God? Is it, as he intimates, that they “ possess the resources 
of those auxiliary sciences ”"—chemistry and mechanics— 
“which are the best guides in physical inquiry ”—which, 
as we have shown, they wholly overlook and contradict in 
their speculations? Did ever a writer give more unfortunate 
proofs of extraordinary hallucination? He here lets out, 
however, the secret of his faith in the geological theory. It 
was founded entirely on the opinions of the writers, who had 
‘risen to repute in the cultivation of the science. Attracted 
by the novelty and interest of their discoveries, and con- 
. founding their speculations with their facts, he embraced the 
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whole, on their testimony, without any comprehension of 
the import of their doctrines, or suspicion of the princi- 
ples on which they are founded. 

His other charge against the dissentients from the geologi- 
cal theory is, that they do not carry their investigation of 
the works of the geologists far enough; that they take but 
partial views of their system, and make it too much their 
business to point out its incoherences ; and finally, that they 
themselves indulge in speculations that are crude and mis- 
taken. In what way, however, this, supposing it to be so, 
relieves the geological theory from the charge of contradict- 
ing the history of the creation in Genesis, Dr. Smith does not 
inform us. Nor is it easy to see. Ifan embarrassing objec- 
tion to Mr. Penn, Mr. Fairholme, Mr. Kirby, and the other 
writers to whom he refers, it surely does not alter the relation 
of the geological theory to the sacred word, nor exempt it 
from any of its inconsistencies with the laws of matter. 
Instead of a vindication of the theory, it is only an assault 
on its opponents. Yet these are the only considerations by 
which he attempts to set aside their construction of the his- 
tory of the creation. 

Having thus stated his theory of the origin of the earth, 
and set aside, as he supposes, their views, who regard the 
history in Genesis, as a history of its creation, he at length pre- 
sents the principle on which he thinks the sacred text is 
reconcilable with his theory. 

But we must postpone our notice of this part of his volume 
to our next number. 
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Astor Bristed, late Foundation Scholar of Trinity Col 
lege, Cambridge. "Aaa ax’ ixSpiir dita worrd pmarbdveurir os 
voe1,— ARISTOPH. Aves, 376. Second edition. New York: 
Putnam & Co. 1852. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM C. FOWLER, 
Late Professor of Rhetoric, Amherst College. 


THE Oxford University Commission was composed of the 
following persons, appointed by the Queen, namely, “the 
Right Reverend Father in God Samuel, Bishop of Norwich; 
our trusty and well-beloved Archibald Campbell Tait, 
Doetor of Civil Law, Dean of Carlisle; Francis Jeune, Clerk, 
Doctor of Civil Law, Master of Pembroke College in our 
University of Oxford ; Henry George Liddell, Clerk, Master 
of Arts, Vice Warden of the Stannaries of Cornwall; Baden 
Powel, Clerk, Master of Arts, Savilian Professor of Geome- 
try in our University of Oxford; and George Henry 
Sacheverell Johnson, Clerk, Master of Arts of Queen’s Col- 
lege in our University of Oxford.” Under the royal 
authority they were directed to inquire into the state, disci- 
pline, studies, and revenues of the University, with authority 
to call for and examine books, papers, documents, and 
records, and to report in two years from the 31st of August, 
1850, which is the date of their Commission. After a great 
number of meetings they submitted their Report on the 27th 
of April, 1852, which was published last summer. 

From an examination of the Report with the Aceompany- 
ing Evidence, occupying in the whole more than seven 
hundred and fifty pages quarto, we have been able to obtain 
a mass of valuable information never before disclosed to the 
public, some of which we proceed to lay before our 
readers. 

The object of the Commission is set forth in a letter 
addressed by Lord John Russell to the Duke of Wellington, 
the Chancellor of the University. 


“No one will now deny that in the course of three centuries the 
increase of general knowledge, the growth of modern literature, 
the discoveries of physical and chemical science, have rendered 
changes in the course of studies at our national Universities highly 
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expedient. The Universities themselves have acknowledged this 
expediency, and very large reforms of this nature have been adopted, 
both at Oxford and at Cambridge. These improvements, so wisely 
conceived, reflect the highest credit on these learned bodies. 

“The object of the proposed Commission is not to interfere with these 
changes, but to facilitate their progress; not to reverse the decisions 
of the Universities by an authority ab extra, but to bring the aid of 
the Crown, and, if necessary, of Parliament, to assist in their com- 
pletion. 

“This can be done in two ways: First, by ascertaining and 
recording, for the information of the Queen and both Houses of 
Parliament, the new regulations which have been promulgated, and 
the mode in which these regulations are expected to take effect. 

“Secondly, by obtaining a knowledge of the obstacles which are 
interposed by the wills of founders, the retention of customs, and 
the decisions of competent authority, to the full development of that 
large and improved system of study which the Universities have 
sought to establish.” 


The letter of which the above is an extract, having been 
courteously acknowledged by the Duke, was sent to the Vice 
Chancellor, F. C. Plumptre, and the Board of the Heads of 
Houses, the local governing authority of the University, and 
drew from them a reply at length, closing with the following 
paragraph in opposition to the Commission. 


“And without entering into the question of the legality of a Com- 
mission appointed only to inquire and report, it is obvious that it 
would be of the nature of aa unconstitutional proceeding, since it 
would seek to obtain indirectly what could not be directly obtained 
without an open violation of the constitution, and of the rights and 
privileges of her Majesty’s subjects. And we respectfully submit 
that her Majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects ought not to be exposed 
to the painful alternative of either withholding evidence from a 
Commission so appointed, lest they should betray their trust and 
sanction a proceeding apparently unconstitutional, or of allowing her 
Majesty’s Commissioners to listen only to imperfect information or a 
partial statement upon subjects of great importance both to the 
Universities and the community at large.” 


On the other hand individual members of the corps of 
Professors, also the Heads of some of the Houses, and the 
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Visitors of some of the Colleges, professed a willingness to 
communicate the information desired, and to co-operate with 
the Commission. The Report makes a full statement of this 
fact in the following terms: 


“The governing body has withheld from us the information which 
we sought from the University, through its Vice-Chancellor, as its 
chief resident officer; and this, as has been since intimated to us, 
for the purpose of disputing the legality of your Majesty’s commis- 
sion. We have had, however, the means of learning the opinions 
of the Heads of Houses, as a body, on several of the subjects which 
we have considered, and to some extent, the reasons which deter- 
mined their conclusions.” * . 4 : ° 

“The Colleges of Morton, Lincoln, All Souls, Corpus, St. John’s, 
and Pembroke, have supplied us with information. The Dean and 
Bursar of Balliol College have officially answered our inquiries. 
From the Heads of Magdalen Hall, St. Alban Hall, and St. Edmund 
Hall, we have received a similar compliance. Individual tutors of 
several other colleges have furnished us with information more or 
less complete. From the majority of the colleges, as societies, we 
have received no assistance.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD is a corporate body, known 
by the title of “The Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars, of 
the University of Oxford.” It possesses the power of con- 
ferring degrees which are necessary to the attainment of 
many of the places of honor and emolument. It is one of 
the principal avenues to the ministry of the Episcopal 
Church. It takes part in the legislation of the country 
through its Representatives in Parliament. It is possessed 
of immense wealth, has a large patronage, and, in its press, 
has a large interest in a valuable monopoly. 

It seems to be generally admitted that this Institution 
does not meet the wants of the British nation at the present 
time, and that in its constitution and laws, and course of 
study, it belongs to a by-gone age. It seems to be admitted 
also that it ought to be so modified that it shall be not only 
what it has claimed to be, “one of the eyes of England,” 
but also that it shall speak what it knows to the British 
nation and to the world. 

The question, therefore, has naturally been raised, where 
does the power to reform it lie? Does it lie with the Queen, 
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with the advice of her ministers; or with Parliament; or 
with the University; or with the particular Colleges? 
There are evidently great difficulties in making any radical 
changes. But of this more presently. 

OxFORD UNIVERSITY is composed of nineteen Colleges 
and five Halls. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, said to be founded or restored 
by King Alfred in A. D. 872. In 1851 the number of 
undergraduates and commoners was 60, and about 55 reside 
within the walls. There are now twelve Fellows recognised 
by the statutes with equal privileges and emoluments. The 
Fellowships are worth about 190/. a year. The Mastership 
is said to be worth about 600. a year. The number of 
Tutors, Assistant-Tutors, and Lecturers, was five. About 
fifty Lectures were given weekly. The average amount 
of Battels, provisions taken from the Buttery, in 1847 
was 1031. 

The course of studies for Candidates for Honors, included 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Livy, Tacitus, Aristotle’s Ethics, 
Rhetoric, Politics, and Organon, Homer, A’schylus and 
Aristophanes, Juvenal, general Lectures on Greek and 
Roman History, and, occasionally, on Modern History. That 
prescribed for candidates for an ordinary degree, included 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Plato’s Phzedo, Virgil, 
Livy, Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, and Sallust. There 
were also Lectures for all the undergraduates on the Old 
Testament, the Gospels, the Acts, the xxxix. Articles, and, 
occasionally, on the Epistles. , 

BALLIOL COLLEGE was founded about the year 1262. 
The number of undergraduates in 1851-was 80: the total 
number of scholars was 334. The total revenue of the 
College was 5,896/. 9s. 11d. This College enjoys the sin- 
gular privilege of electing its own visitor. The total income 
of the Master or Head of the College is about 800/. a year. 
‘There are ten Fellows. A Fellowship is worth about 2207. 
a year. 

MERTON COLLEGE, founded in 1270. It consists of a 
Warden and 24 Fellows, and two Chaplains. In 1851 there 
were 35 undergraduates. The Visitor is the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The annual income of the College is 7,2207. 
The present emoluments of the Warden, in money, are 
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1,050/. a year. The Fellows are elected by the Warden and 
thirteen Fellows. 

EXETER COLLEGE, founded in the year 1815. The cor- 
poration consists of a Rector and 25 Fellows.. The number 
of undergraduates in 1851 was 188. This college educates 
one-twelfth part of the undergraduates. 

ORIEL COLLEGE, founded in 1824. There are 18 Fellows 
who receive 2001. and 21 Scholarships. The number of 
undergraduates in 1851 was 87. 

QUEEN’s CoLLEGE, founded 1340. The officers are a Pro- 
vost, who receives 1,000/.; and 16 Fellows, who receive 
800/. annually. The number of commoners in 1851 was 51. 

New Co.uece, founded in 1379, by William of Wyke- 
ham. He bound all the members by an oath to observe his 
statutes, and “all and singular the things therein contained, 
according to the plain, literal, and grammatical sense.” 
The Fellows are 10 in number; the undergraduates were 8. 
The college presents to 87 benefices. 

LINCOLN COLLEGE, founded 1427. There area Rector, 12 
Fellows, and 9 Scholars. In 1851 there were 40 commoners. 

AL Souts’ CoLueGcE, founded 1488. There were to be 
40 Fellows. Of these 24 were to study the Arts, or Philo- 
sophy, or Theology; and 16 the Canon or Civil Law. 

MAGDALEN COLLEGE. (Pages wanting in the Report.) 
It was founded in 1459 by William Womfleet, Bishop of 
Winchester. 

BRASENOSE COLLEGE. (Pages wanting.) It was founded 
in 1515, by William Smyth, Bishop of Lincoln. 

Corpus CuristTI CoLLEGE, founded in 1506. The num- 
ber of Fellows is still 20. The number of undergraduates 
6 or 7. The Head of the College receives 10001, and the 
Fellows 200/. The income of the College is 8,500/. 

Curist-CuurcH CoLLEGE, founded in 1526. It is go- 
verned by a Dean and eight Canons. The students are 101 in 
number. Forty-one juniors receive 25/:; 40 receive rather, 
more than 80/.; and the senior twenty 45/. The number 
of undergraduates in 1850 was about 190. 

Trinity COLLEGE, founded in 1554. There are now 
twelve Fellows and thirteen Scholars. In 1851 the number 
of commoners was 67. There are 10 benefices in the gift of 
the College. 
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Sr. JoHNn’s CoLLEGE, founded in 1555. In 1851 there 
were 63 undergraduates, of whom 54 were commoners. 
Thirty benefices are in the gift of the College. 

Jesus COLLEGE, founded in 1571. The number of Fellows 
is now 19; the numberof Scholars 18. In 1851 there were 
40 undergraduate commoners. The battels, including tuition 
and all college dues, range between 50/. and 801. 

WADHAM COLLEGE, founded in 1610. There are fifteen 
Fellowships and fifteen Scholarships. In 1851 there were 84 
undergraduates. 

PEMBROKE COLLEGE, founded in 1629. The total num- 
ber of undergraduates in 1851 was 78. There are fourteen 
Fellowships and fourteen Scholarships. | 

WoORCESTER COLLEGE, founded in 1714. The number of 
Fellows is 21. The number of Scholars is 16. In 1851 
there were 28 undergraduate commoners; 8 undergraduate 
Fellow-commoners. There are four tutors. There are 
nine benefices in the gift of the College. 

There are five Hauts, which differ from Colleges in that 
they have no charter, are not incorporated societies, are 
subject to statutes framed by the University, and have no 
endowments except their buildings, with a few Scholarships 
and exhibitions, which are held in trust by persons: not 
necessarily connected with the Halls. In academical mat- 
ters they, however, enjoy the same privileges nearly as the 
Colleges. They are allowed to receive undergraduates, and 
their emoluments are almost wholly derived from this 
source. ‘The principals are, indeed, subject to the authority 
of the Hebdomadal Board, like the Heads of Colleges. The 
present halls are— 

1. Sr. Mary’s Hatt, which, in 1851, had 52 undergra- 
duates. 

2. MAGDALENE HALL, which, in 1851, had 108 under- 
graduates. 

8. New Inn HAtt, which, in 1851, had 33 undergra- 
duates. 

4. St. ALBAN HALL, which, in 1851, had 7 undergraduates. 

5. Sr. Epmunp HALL, which, in 1851, had 23 undergra- 
duates. 

The ADMINISTRATION of the University was anciently in 
the hands of— 
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I. The House of Congregation. This was the real repre- 
sentative of the primeval Legislature of the literary republic 
of Oxford. The Legislature of the University in early times 
consisted of one house only, in which all the masters and 
teachers had a seat, called “the Congregation.” The House 
was summoned by the sound of a bell, and met frequently. 
It confers all ordinary degrees which are now in form, what 
they were once in fact, licenses to teach. 

Il. The House of Convocation. This was composed of all 
who had attained a certain academical rank, whether they 
were or were not teachers. This body, called the “great 
Congregation,” met only at intervals. This House was sum- 
moned by beadles. The House of Convocation, as compre- 
hending the ever increasing number of those who were not 
teachers, and also as determining questions which were of 
interest to the whole academical community, became the 
more important of the two. 

III. T’he Chancellor, elected by the Masters of each Col- 
lege. 

IV. Two Proctors. They were elected by the whole body 
of the Masters of Arts. 

This was the constitution of the administrative powers 
formerly. 

At the present time, the administration is in the hands 
of— 

I. The Hebdomadal Board. This consists of the Vice- 
Chairman, the twenty-three other Heads of Houses, and the 
two Proctors. The Heads of Housés had, as such, no sta- 
tutable power in the University before the middle of the 
sixteenth century. 

II. The Chancellor. He is elected by Convocation, from 
political considerations chiefly. 

III. The Vice-Chancellor. He is nominated from the Heads 
of the Houses. 

IV. The House of Congregation. Of-the right of legisla- 
tion, nothing now remains but that in it must be promul- 
gated all statutes three days at least before they are proposed 
in Convocation. 

V. House of Convocation. This consists, as formerly, of 
all Masterssof Arts and Doctors, who have taken out their 
regency, and who are members of a College or Hall. It 
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possesses the power of debating on the measures proposed 
by the Hebdomadal Board, and by its acceptance these mea- 
sures become statutes. It elects the Chancellor, the repre- 
sentatives of the University to Parliament, many of the 
Professors, and various University officers, while, on certain 
other appointments, it exercises a veto. To it belongs the 
ecclesiastical patronage of the University, and the right of 
conferring degrees out of the ordinary course. 

The present constitution gives to the Vice-Chancellor 
singly, and to the two Proctors jointly, a veto on all the 
measures brought before Convocation. 

Such, briefly, is the constitution of the University, as it 
was finally confirmed by King Charles the First and Arch- 
bishop Laud, and such it has ever since remained. 

The Commission propose that the Congregation should be 
remodelled, and have its powers increased, so that it should 
be more nearly what it once was. They propose that the 
members of this remodelled Congregation should be the 
Heads of the Houses and Proctors, who would sit there as 
the Administrative powers of the University, together with 
the Professors and the public Lecturers, who are the author- 
ized teachers; and that, in addition to these, the senior 
Tutor of each College shall have a seat. The Congregation, 
as thus constituted, would consist of more than one hundred 
members, and would be allowed to hold its deliberations in 
the English language, and not in the Latin, as at present. 
The duty of conferring degrees would still remain with the 
Congregation. 

It also proposes that the Hebdomadal Board should 
remain and transact the ordinary business and maintain 
discipline, and that it should have the right, but not the ex- 
clusive right, of initiating measures to be submitted to the 
Congregation. 

It also proposes that the House of Convocation, consti- 
tuted as at present, should have the right to veto all the 
measures passed by the Congregation, and retain the right 
of electing the Chancellor of the University and the Bur- 
gesses. 

It also proposes to lessen the powers of the Proctors, by 


taking from them the veto power, and the right of appoint- 
ing examiners. 
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The number of students actually residing at Oxford at 
the present time is 1300. The annual number matriculated 
averages about 400. The number of persons who have 
passed the first examination for the degree of A.B. averages 
287. The total number of members of the University in 
1850 was 6060. The number of undergraduates resident 
and non-resident in 1850 was 1402. The number of mem- 
bers of Convocation was 8294. The remaining 1864 mem- 
bers were either graduates who had not yet acquired the 
franchise, or graduates who, having once lost it by removing 
their names from the books, have not yet recovered it by 
statutable means. The number of graduates, of all ranks, 
residing at Oxford, is about 300. 

That the number of students educated at Oxford is not 
larger, is owing to the fact that, in the three learned profes 
sions, it furnishes a preparation to not very many, except 
to those who study theology. The great bulk of those who 
resort to Oxford are destined for the ministry of the church; 
and the number of students intended for holy orders would 
be much greater if the expenses were considerably reduced. 
The number of students at Cambridge is greater than at 
Oxford, though at Cambridge the accommodations within 
the College walls are more limited, and the endowments are 
much less considerable. This may be owing, in fact, to the 
greater facilities for admission into a good and popular Col- 
lege at Cambridge, together with the greater advantages thus 
afforded by open Fellowships and Scholarships. Another 
reason may be, that the examinations in that University can 
be more easily passed by persons who have not gone through 
a classical education. The absence, also, of a religious test at 
matriculation may sometimes cause a preference to be given 
to the sister University. 

There is one practice in the instruction given in Oxford, 
as also in Cambridge, which deserves a passing notice. We 
refer to private tuition. “ Private tutors are not recognised 
by name on the statutes of the University or of the Colleges. 
They are selected by the students. They often become 
their advisers and friends. The care, or at east the time, 
bestowed on each student by the private tutor, is greater 
than that which is bestowed by the College tutor. It is 
stated, upon good authority, that the sum annually spent 
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for private tuition at Cambridge amounts to 50,0001 At 
Oxford, the practice of resorting to private tutors is less 
general. Still, the annual sums thus spent must be large.” 

The following is a statement of the good and of the evil 
of such tuition :— 

Of the system of private tuition the advantages are mani- 
fest. ‘The power of selection has great efficacy in attaching 
the pupil to the tutor, and I can speak from experience, that 
the tendency is strong to overrate the abilities and industry 
of a private tutor, a leaning not generally observed in the 
case of public tuition. The unfettered intercourse, the 
power of stating a difficulty without incurring ridicule, the 
greater equality of age and position, all tend to give the 
system efficacy. The system of private tuition is a necessary 
and unavoidable concomitant to any examination. No 
sooner were examinations established for the masters and 
mates of merchant ships, than there arose a class of men 
whose business it was to cram the candidates.” 

“The system of private tuition has, however, its defects. 
The persons into whose hands it principally falls are young 
men of unformed character, knowing little of the world, or 
probably of anything except the course of study by which 
they have gained distinction. Such is their influence from 
their position, that they are really forming the minds of the 
undergraduates before they have formed their own. As for 
the private tutors themselves, the practice is probably bad 
for them, since, as soon as they have taken their degrees, 
they are placed in a position which will tend to narrow the 
mind and generate habits of self-conceit.” 

The Commission expresses the belief that reliance must be 
placed mainly upon a return to the plan contemplated by 
the Laudian code, for improving the instruction in the Uni- 
versities, shaping its application so as to meet the wants of 
the present time. 

Colleges are defined as charitable foundations for the sup- 
port of poor scholars with perpetual succession, devoting 
themselves to study and prayer, administering their own 
affairs under the presidency of a Head within, and the con- 
trol of a Visitor without, according to statutes which were to 
be neither altered nor modified, and which were sanctioned 
by solemn oaths. Colleges were intended to be what they 
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are still, in the eye of the founders, Eleemosynary Founda- 
tions. William of Wykeham states, that next to his kins- 
men, poor indigent clerks are to be admitted, because Christ, 
among the works of mercy, hath commanded men to receive 
the poor into their houses, and mercifully to comfort the 
indigent. In Queen’s and New College, the Fellows are 
forbidden to keep dogs, on the ground that “to give dogs 
the bread of the children of men, is not fitting for the poor, 
especially for those who live on alms.” 

Colleges were founded for the purpose of affording to stu- 
dents a home in which they would be preserved from the 
turbulence and the licentiousness which in ancient times 
were almost always prevalent in the University. Fellows 
of college were to live together as members of a community. 
Founders intended that each of their Fellows should be 
improved by all in their daily intercourse. The rule of life 
in the earliest colleges was comparatively simple. It 
included, generally, common meals, during which the Bible 
was to be read, and silence kept; the use, in private as 
well as in public, of the Latin tongue, for which in Oriel and 
Queen’s French, in Corpus Greek, in Jesus College Greek 
or Hebrew, might be substituted ; uniformity of dress; strict 
obedience to the Head and college officers; terminal scru- 
tinies for the purpose of inquiring into the life, modes, 
progress in learning, of the Fellows and other members of 
the college; and a system of surveillance to be carried on 
night and day by the seniors over the juniors. Celibacy 
was strictly imposed on the members of most colleges. 

The purposes for which the indigent students were thus 
formed into a community, may be generally stated in the 
words of the older jurists, as related by Blackstone, to be 
ad orandum et studendum. The first purpose was that the 
Fellows should offer prayers for the living and the dead. 

Moreover, each Fellow was bound, after completing his 
course in college, to proceed to one of the superior profes- 
sions, generally that of theology. A few exceptions were 
made in favor of common or civil law; a still smaller 
number in favor of medicine, and at New College in favor 
of astronomy. To receive, then, and not to give instruc- 
tion, was the business of the Fellows. x 

The founders of colleges sought to procure the perpetual 
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observance of their statutes by placing them under the 
patronage of some great personage otherwise not connected 
with the college, who bore the name of Visitor. The Visit- 
ors are empowered, and in some cases earnestly entreated, to 
inspect the societies committed to their care from time to 
time, and to reform all abuses. 

An examination of the condition of the colleges will show 
that there have been wide deviations from the purposes of 
the founcers. The colleges are no longer eleemosynary. 
The Fellows are no longer bound to live as members of a 
community, subject to a strict rule of life. Since the 
Reformation, the legislature has prohibited masses and prayers 
for the dead. The main object of the endowment of colleges, 
namely, to support persons actually engaged in study, has 
been almost entirely set aside. The number of Fellows who 
reside for the purpose of study is very small. The Visitors 
of colleges have long since ceased to inquire into the condi- 
tion of the communities committed to their care, and the 
observance of the statutes. 

As already mentioned, the authorities of the University 
refused to give an account of the revenues to the Commis- 
sioners. It appears, however, that the colleges are in the 
receipt of about $750,000 annually, exclusively of what is 
paid by the students. 

In regard to the STATE OF DISCIPLINE, the Commissioners 
are of the opinion, 1. That the University should receive 
indemnification in case it has exceeded its power in altering 
the Laudean code, and should henceforth have full authority 
to make, abrogate, or alter the statutes with the exception of 
a few fundamental articles not to be altered without the 
consent of the Crown or some superior authority. 2. 
That the right of initiating measures should be confided to 
a body comprising the academical teachers as well as the 
members of the Hebdomadal Board. For this purpose it 
may be expedient that the body called the Congregation 
should be remodelled so as to consist of all Heads of Houses, 
the Proctors, all Professors and public lecturers, together 
with the senior tutors of all Colleges and Halls. 8. That 
the standing delegacies intrusted with executive functions, 
should be composed partly of members approved by the 
Congregation on the nomination of the Vice Chancellor and 
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Proctors, and that the Professors should be formed into a 
standing delegacy, and not liable to alteration, for the super- 
vision of studies, the appointment of exercises, and the man- 
agement of the public libraries. 4. That the Vice Chan- 
cellor should be appointed absolutely by the Chancellor from 
the Heads of Colleges. 5. That the tenure of the Proc- 
tor’s office be extended to two years, and that their power of 
veto on acts of Convocation be abolished, and some of their 
other powers be limited. 6. That the imposition of 
promissory oaths for the performance of certain academical 
duties, should be prohibited. 7. That the distinction be- 
tween noblemen, gentlemen commoners, and commoners, 
should, be discontinued. 8. That certain legal checks be 
placed upon obtaining credit. 9. That the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s court for the recovery of debts conform to other 
courts. 10. That the provision by which the students 
shall be required to belong to some College, or Hall, and 
.that they shall all enter at a common gate, should be annulled, 
and that in some cases members of the University shall be 
permitted to live in private lodgings. 

That as to the sTuDIxEs, 1. That there should be a public 
examination for all the young men before matriculation. 2. 
That during the latter part of the academical course, the 
students should be left free to devote themselves to some 
special branch or branches of study. 8. That the Profes- 
sors should be distributed into four Boards for the regular 
studies: I. Theology. II. Mental Philosophy or Philology. 
III. Jurisprudence and .History. IV. Mathematical and 
Physical Science. 4. That restrictions on the appoint- 
ment of Professors should be removed. 5. That the 
appointment of newly-created Chairs should be given to the 
Crown, but that the appointment to existing Professorships 
should be left in the same hands as at present, except that 
‘those vested in Convocation, in the graduates of Divinity, 
and in the Heads of Houses, should be transferred to Con- 
gregations, 6. That, to assist the Professors, assistant Pro- 
,fessors or lecturers should be appointed, whenever neces- 
gary, by Boards to which they would respectively belong, 
subject to the approval of Congregation ; that in case inde- 
pendent endowments cannot be furnished, a limited number 
iof Fellows of colleges, if appointed to such lectureships, 
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should retain their Fellowships though married; and that 
Congregation should authorize the establishment of new 
Professorships, when they are wanted, or the suspension of 
those which may have ceased to. be required. 7. That 
rofessors and lecturers should be allowed to receive fees. 
8. That the long vacation should commence and terminate 
on fixed days, 9. That the examinations should be con- 
ducted, as far as possible, in the vacations. 10. That 
steps should be taken to remove the restrictions which limit 
the usefulness of the University scholarships and prizes. 
11, That the Bodleian library should be placed under the 
management of Professors; that the Professors be authorized, 
on special occasions, to grant permission that printed books 
and manuscripts be taken out of the building; that a read- 
ing room be provided with due accommodations. 12. 
That arrangements be made for transferring the department 
of physical science to the Radcliffe library. 13. That a 
catalogue be prepared of such books as are in the other 
libraries, but not in the Bodleian library. 14. That the 
University proceed with the plan lately brought forward for 
building a large museum of natural history, and that the 
trustees of present collections of various kinds should be 
empowered to transfer their collections to this museum. 

That as to the REVENUES, 1. That there should be a 
balance-sheet of the revenues of the University printed 
annually, for the use of Convocation, and that the account 
books themselves should be accessible. 2. That the table 
of fees exacted by the University should be revised so as to 
equalize all fees demanded for the same purpose, and to 
abolish those which are demanded for no service, or which 
are unnecessary. 3. That the funds at the disposal of the 
University should be applied to University purposes only. 
4, That the stamp duties levied on matriculation, on 
degrees, and on certificates of degrees, should be. re- 
mitted. 

That as to the CotLacss, 1. That all oaths imposed by 
Collegestatutes, and all declarations against change of statutes, 
should be prohibited as unlawful. 2. That all Fellowships 
should be thrown open to all members of the University, 
uwherever born, provided they have taken the degree ,of 
Bachelor of Arts, and can produce a proper certificate of 
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character. 8. That persons elected to Fellowships should 
be released from all restrictions on the tenure of their Fel- 
lowships arising from the obligation to enter holy orders, or 
from that of proceeding to degrees in the faculties of The- 
ology, Law, or Medicine; but that it would be expedient to 
modify rather than to remove the restrictions arising from the 
possession of property, and celibacy should still continue to 
be the necessary condition for holding Fellowships, with 
certain specified exceptions. 4. That steps should be taken 
in the various Colleges, to prevent the annual value of any 
Fellowship from amounting to more than 300/., or falling 
below 150/. 5. That no part of the funds of Colleges, except 
those specifically given for that purpose, should be applied 
to the purchase of advowsons. 6. That in Colleges where 
there is more than one foundation, all Fellows should be 
placed on the same footing, both as to rights and duties. 7. 
That for the election of Fellows and Scholars in the larger 
Colleges, Boards should be formed, consisting of not less than 
twelve, and including the Head and all Fellows engaged in 
education. 8. That a certain number of Fellowships should 
be, for the present at least, appropriated for the encourage- 
ment of the new studies introduced into the academical sys- 
tem. 9. That if necessary, the Visitor should have power 
to issue a commission, for the re-examination of candidates 
for Fellowships, on appeal from rejected candidates. 10. That 
all Scholarshisps should be thrown open to British subjects 
under the age of nineteen,of whatever lineage and birth-place. 
The only exceptions to this are, that certain Scholarships in 
Jesus College should be reserved for persons born and edu- 
eated in Wales, and that certain Scholarships in Colleges 
connected with particular schools should be reserved for 
persons educated at those schools. 11. That no Scholarships 
or exhibitions in the gift of Colleges, should be tenable for 
more than five years, and that in no case should a Scholar- 
ship lead to a Fellowship without fresh competition. 12. 
That College revenues should be made, to a certain extent, 
available for the education of the University, and that by 
the appropriation of funds given for Lectureships or Fellow- 
ships, Professorships should be endowed, in Corpus Christi, 
in Magdalen, Merton, Queen’s, and New College. 13. That 
these Professor-Fellows should not be elected by the College- 
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electors, but that such Fellowships should follow the Profes- 
sorships to which they may be respectively attached. 14. 
That the Heads of Colleges should be selected from any per- 
sons who have taken the degree of Master of Arts, and that 
the election to these offices should, if possible, be left to the 
Fellows of the College. 15. That in all cases the Visitors 
should be empowered to visit their Colleges and to correct 
abuses, and that the Visitors should be called upon to lay a 
copy of a report to be received from the Head of the College 
on the state, discipline, studies, and revenues of the College 
before the Sovereign, with such observations as he may think 
fit to make. 16. That the Head and Fellows in each society 
shall have power, under such control as may be thought 
expedient, to alter or abrogate statutes, and to frame new 
statutes as occasion may require. 

These are the alterations which are proposed by the Com- 
mission. 

The question naturally arises, where, if anywhere, does 
the power lie to make these alterations? 

Does it lie with the College, or with the University, or 
with the Visitors, or with the Sovereign, or with Parliament ? 

The Colleges of Oxford were founded from the end of the 
thirteenth century to the beginning of the eighteenth, four- 
teen of the nineteen by Roman Catholics. As already remark- 
ed, they were founded for literary and religious purposes, and 
largely for the support of “poor and indigent college 
clerks, who are bound to apply themselves to the study of 
philosophy and theology according to the ordinances of the 
statutes.” The celebration of prayers and masses for the 
souls of founders and benefactors, was, no doubt, an import- 
ant collateral object with some of the Roman Catholic foun- 
ders, but it does not appear that it was the chief object. All 
persons on the foundation previous to the Reformation were 
clerict. 

But to return to the question asked above. According to 
the legal opinion expressed by Mr. Dampier, one of the Com- 
mission, ‘the power of allowing college statutes which exists 
elsewhere than in Parliament, is conjointly in the Sovereign, 
the Society, and in the founder's heir. If the Sovereign 
be the founder, or if there be no heir of the subject founder, 
the Sovereign and the Society are sufficient.” 


oe 
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That some mode should be adopted, by which changes 
may be made in the administration of the University, 
appears to be the general wish of the intelligent portion of 
the people of Great Britain. And we are inclined to the 
opinion, that, notwithstanding the difficulties in the case, a 
way will either be discovered or’ made for accomplishing 
some of these changes. Our views on this point we reserve 
for another place. 

Having presented our readers with a brief abstract from 
the Report of the Oxford University Commission, we pro- 
ceed now to the second work at the head of this article. 
Mr. Bristed, after graduating with honor at Yale, and 
spending one year at New Haven as a resident graduate, 
entered the University of Cambridge, England, as a student 
in Trinity College, where he took one of the Scholarships, 
and where he remained five years. He thus had the best 
opportunities to form a correct opinion of the system of 
education in Cambridge. In his prefact he remarks that he 
‘‘ writes this book for three reasons : 

“First, very little is accurately known in this veces J 
about the English Universities. 

“Secondly, most of what we have respecting those insti- 
tutions, comes through the medium of popular novels and 
other light literature, frequently written by non-University 
men, ‘and almost always conveying an erroneous and un- 
favorable idea of the Universities. 

“Thirdly and principally, there are points in an English 
education which may be studied with profit, and from which 
we may draw valuable hints.” 

We introduce this book to our readers, not for the purpose 
of criticism to which it is open, but to carry out the object 
of the writer, and assist our readers to form a correct idea 
of education as carried on in an English University. Many 
of the statements contained in this article in respect to 
Oxford, will apply to Cambridge with certain specific dif- 
ferences, so that the second work may serve as a comment 
upon the first. 

On the second page we have a description of a college 
structure :— 


“ You enter, then, by a portal neither particularly large nor very 
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striking in its appearance, but rather the reverse, into a spacious and 
elegant square. There are neat grass plots and walks, a fountain in 
the centre; on one side stands a well proportioned chapel, in one 
corner you catch a glimpse through a tantalizing grating of a 
beautiful garden, appropriated to the delectation of the authorities. 
In a seeond court you find sounding and venerable cloisters, perhaps 
a veritable structure of monkish times; if not, a satisfactory imita- 
tion of that period. And as you look on the walls, here rich with 
sculptured ornaments, there covered with trailing and festooning 
ivy, the theory and the idea of a college edifice begin to strike you: 
its front is inside for its own benefit; it turns its back upon the 
vulgar outside. But you have not yet fathomed and sounded the 
spirit of seclusion, The entries are narrow and low; the staircases 
narrow and tortuous; the iron bound doors closed by some mys- 
terious spring ; or open only to show another door within, look like 
portals to a feudal dungeon. But up those break-neck staircases, 
and inside those formidable doors (sometimes with the additional 
preliminary of a small dark passage), are luxurious suites of rooms, 
not exactly like those of a Parisian hotel, or a ‘ double house’ in 
the Fifth Avenue, but quite as beautiful and much more comfortable. 
The apartments and the entrance seem made in inverse proportion 
to each other; a mere hole in the wall sometimes leads you to half 
a house of rooms; and most cosy rooms. they are, with their pro- 
digiously thick walls, that keep out the cold in winter, and the heat, 
when there is any, in summer. their impregnable sporting doors 
that defy alike the hostile dun and the too friendly ‘ fast man,’ 
and all their quaint appurtenances, such as book-cases of the true 
scholastic sort, sunk into and forming a part of the wall, so that it 
would not be easy to appropriate them or the space they occupy to 
any other purpose ; queer little nooks of studies, just large enough to 
hold a man in an arm chair and a big dictionary ; unexpected garrets 
which the very occupant of the rooms never goes into without an air 
of enterprise and mystery, and which the old priests used for oratories 
—perhaps ; the modern Cantabs keep their wine in them.”—Pp. 2,3. 

“Studying in vacation? Even so; for you may almost take it 
for granted as a general rule that college regulations and customs 
in England are just the reverse of what they are in America. In 
America you rise and recite to your instructor who is seated ; in 
England you sit and construe to him as he stands at his desk. In 
America you go sixteen times a week to chapel or woe be to you; 
but then you .may stay out of your room all night for a week 
together, arid nobody will know or care. In England you have 
about eleven chapels to keep, and may choose your own time of 
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day, morning or evening, to keep them ; but you cannot get out of 
college after ten at night, and if being out, you stay till after twelve, 
you are very likely to hear of it next morning. In America you 
may go about in any dress that does not outrage decency, and it is 
not uncommon for youths to attend chapel and ‘ recitation room’ 
in their ragged dressing gowns, with perhaps a pretext of a cloak; 
in England you must scrupulously observe the academical garb 
while within the college walls, and not be too often seen wearing 
white great coats or other eccentric garments under it. In America 
the manufacture of coffee in your room will subject you to suspicion, 
and should that bugbear, the tutor, find a bottle of wine on your 
premises, he sets you down as a hardened reprobate; in England 
you may take your bottle or two or six with as many friends as you 
please, and unless you disturb the whole court by your exuberant 
revelry, you need fear no annoyance from your tutor; nay expand 
your supper into a stately dinner, and he will come (public tutor or 
private) like a brick as he is, and consume his share of the generous 
potables, yea take a hand in your rubber afterwards. In America 
you may not marry, but your tutor can; in England you may 
marry, but he can’t. In America you never think of opening a book 
in vacation ; in England the vacations are the times when you read 
most. Indeed since vacations occupy more than half of the year, he 
who keeps them idle will not do much work during his college 
course. Then in vacation, particularly the long, there is every 
facility for reading—no large dinner or wine or supper parties, no 
rowing men making a noise about the courts, no exciting boat- 
races, no lectures (owing to the private-tutorial system, the public 
lectures, with some happy exceptions, are rather in the way of than 
any help to the best men), the chapel rules looser than ever, the 
town utterly dull and lifeless.,-—Pp. 77, 78. 

“The private tutor at an English University, corresponds, as has 
been already observed, in many respects to the professor at a 
German. The German professor is not necessarily attached to any 
specific chair; he receives no fixed stipend, and has not publie lecture- 
rooms; he teaches at his own house, and the number of his pupils 
depends on his reputation. The Cambridge private tutor is also a 
graduate, who takes pupils at his rooms in numbers proportionate to 
his reputation and abilities. And although while the German pro- 
fessor is regularly licensed as such by his University, and the exist- 
ence of the private tutor as such is not even officially recognised by 
his, still this difference is more apparent than real; for the English 
University has virtually licensed the tutor to instruct in a particu- 
lar branch by the standing she has given him in her examinations. 
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But the private tutor’s office is somewhat peculiar in the details of 
instruction, owing to the causes which first called the system into 
being, and now perpetuate it. 

“The publicity given to College and University honors, and the 
importance assigned to them, have been already more than once 
alluded to. They exceed anything of which we have any conception 
in our academical institutions. True, the publicity does not come in 
the same way; there is no crowding of commencements to hear the 
young men make speeches; but if a comparatively small number of 
the public come to gaze at the successful student, his name goes 
forth to all who read the papers—for in every newspaper not only 
the results of the degree examination and the University prizes, but 
all the College examinations, and College prizes, are conspicuously 
reported. When I was elected Scholar of Trinity, Dr. Whewell 
thought it worth while to write express to Mr. Everett, announcing 
the fact in advance of the press; as if our minister would be justi- 
fied in regarding it as a national matter. When an acquaintance of 
mine, yho was related to a member of the cabinet, wished for a 
start in the diplomatic line, the statesman’s first advice to him was, 
be sure to get awranglership! As to the first men of the year there 
is no end of the celebrities for the time being.”—Pp. 146, 147. 


But besides the reputation, success in Scholarship brings 
with it “solid testimonies in the shape of books, plate, or 
money.” A Trinity scholarship is worth from £60 to £40 a 
year. Some of the small College scholarships are worth £100 
ayear. A Fellowship gives an income of from £200 to £400. 
“A friend of mine was during his third year, between school 
exhibitions, College scholarships and prizes, and the Univer- 
sity scholarship, in the receipt of more than seventeen hun- 
dred dollars.” ‘ Indeed, it is a common saying and hardly 
an exaggerated one, that a poor student, by taking a high 
degree, supports, not only himself, but his mother and sisters 
for life.” 

“The purpose served by a private tutor is to assist a student 
to supply any deficiencies in his preparation for entering 
the University ; and to direct the study so that it shall not 
be wasted. An ordinary tutor takes five or six pupils a 
day, giving an hour to each. One of great celebrity will 
take twice as many, if a classic, or four times as many, if a 
mathematician.” 
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“The student reading with a classical tutor translates to him from 
some (prepared) author, brings him composition prepared at home, 
and writes out in the tutor’s rooms, examination fashion, both trans- 
lations and compositions, which after being corrected, are compared 
with the tutor’s models. As much of the pupil’s reading must be 
done by himself, the great object of the tutor is composition, but he 
also serves as a general commentator, and last resort in difficulties; 
it is also his business to make selections of hard passages from authors 
whom the student may not have time and inclination to read the whole 
of, and to point out the proper books for ‘cram,’ and philological 
information.”—P, 149. 


The regular fee of a private tutor is £7 a term, if you go 
to him on alternate days, or £14 if every day. 

The following is the account which he gives of Eton 
College: 


“Tt is a singular spectacle for an American to see numbers of 
youths eighteen or nineteen years old, who, in his own country, would 
call themselves and be called young men, leaders of fashionable 
society, perhaps—going about in boyish costume, and evidently in 
the status of boys. What increases the singularity of the appear- 
ance is, that the Englishman’s physical development is more rapid 
than that of the American, of the Northern States at least; thus the 
Etonian of nineteen is as old in appearance as the New Yorker and 
Bostonian of twenty-one. They all wear white cravats and black 
beavers ; caps are forbidden, otherwise there is no uniformity of cos- 
tume, and the juvenile round jacket is as common as the manly 
coat upon strapping young fellows nearly six feet high. Still, how- 
ever you may dress persons of that age, it is not possible to confine 
them fully to the discipline of boys; the upper forms will walk out 
into the town of Winsor, and should one of them meet a tutor, he 
takes refuge in a shop, the tutor, by a long established fiction, mak- 
ing believe not to see him.” 

“There are always several hundred boys at Eton; at that period 
(1845) it numbered more than seven hundred, About one-tenth of 
these are Collegers. The Collegers are the nucleus of the whole sys- 
tem, and the only original part of it, the paying pupils (oppidans, 
town boys), being, according to the general belief, an after-growth. 
They (the Collegers) are educated gratuitously, and such of them as 
have nearly, but not quite reached the age of nineteen, when 
vacancy in King’s College, Cambridge, occurs, are elected scholars 
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there forthwith, and provided for during life—or until marriage.” 
—P. 262. 


We have the following account of Dr. Whewell. “ Dr. 
Whewell’s accession to the Mastership of Trinity might well 
have been an era in the history of that royal and religious 
institution” :— 


“ The new head was a gentleman,of most commanding personal 
appearance, and the very sound of his powerful veice betokened no 
ordinary man. He was a remarkably good rider even in a country 
of horsemen, and the anecdote was often told and not altogether 
repudiated by him, how in his younger days, about the time of. his 
ordination, a pugilist, in whose company he accidentally found 
himself while travelling, audibly lamented that such lusty thews and 
sinews should be thrown away on a parson.”—P, 87. 

“ A young man who enters there (Cambridge), and is disposed to 
find a truly ‘good set,’ can find one, or indeed form his choice 
among several sets of really virtuous and religious men. It was my 
comfort to know many right worthy of the name of Christians 
according to the highest standard that was ever lived up to; men 
of no particular clique or theological school, but holding various 
opinions and coming from various places and teachers; pupils of 
Arnold from Rugby ; Evangelicals from King’s Collége, London ; 
other King’s College London men of the eclectic stamp, followers of 
Professor Maurice, who, looked at from a Presbyterian point of 
view, might be called high churchmen ; Eton men, who were yet 
more eclectic, and had trained themselves nullius jurare in verba 
magistri. Men who differed in many things, but agreed in being 
sincere Christians, whether you regarded their faith or their prac- 
tice; and whose conduct strikingly exemplified that common sense 
of religion, which is so conspicuous in the writings of Whately, 
Arnold, and other liberal Churchmen, and of which a really good 
Englishman, when-you find one, presents the very best specimen in 
his life. They seemed every day to solve that most difficult problem 

of ‘being in the world, not of it.’”—P. 352. 


We shall in our next number resume the subject of Eng- 
lish education. 
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Art. IV.—THEe Views or Dr. NEVIN AND HIS PARTY 
OF THE GERMAN REFORMED COMMUNION RESPECTING 
THE DOCTRINES AND WORSHIP OF THE ROMAN CATHO- 
Lic CHURCH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THE German Reformed Messenger, Chambersburg, of De- 
cember 15, 1852, contained a passionate denunciation of the 
statement in the Journal for October, that “in the Episco- 
pal and German Reformed churches parties have risen who 
openly favor the doctrines of Romanism, exalt the authority 
of tradition above the Scriptures, and rely on sacraments 
for the atonement of sin and the regeneration of the heart, 
and on the intercession of saints for other spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings.” This the writer pronounces, “ at least so 
far as the German Reformed church is concerned, a most 
unqualified; and totally unwarranted untruth,” and a “ foul 
slander.” ‘“ What!” he exclaims, “ parties in the German 
Reformed church who openly favor Romanism! exalt the 
authority of tradition above the Scriptures! rely on sacra- 
ments for the atonement of sin and the regeneration of the 
heart! and-on the intercession of saints for other spiritual 
and temporal blessings! The whole assertion is a sheer fabri- 
cation from beginning to end ;” and he proceeds in a strain of 
insolence seldom equalled in the most excited and unscru- 
pulous effusions of the political press, to vent his rage at 
what he calls “the vile falsehood,” and express his surprise 
that the “lightnings of heaven” had not instantly blasted the 
hand that penned it. The audacity and rancor of this 
disclaimer, however, instead of giving it credibility, are 
suited to excite a distrust of its rectitude. Ingenuous wit 
nesses for the truth, who are conscious of their innocence and 
the rightfulness of their cause, are not accustomed to utter 
their defences of themselves from misapprehension and asper: 
sion in such ferocious tones. It is characteristic rather of the 
vassals of the beast from the earth that had “ horns like a 
lamb,” but that “spake as a dragon.” If the writer truly 
‘ thought the statement in the Journal a misrepresentation, it 
still gave no just occasion for such a storm of rage and vitu- 
peration. He knew that the belief is not peculiar to us, 
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that a party exists in the German Reformed church who 
openly favor the doctrines of Romanism. He was aware 
also that ours was not the first expression of that belief. 
So far from it, it has been repeatedly intimated in the reli- 
gious newspapers especially, for a number of years; it has 
been the subject of much discussion in theological circles; 
and the conviction that Dr. Nevin, and some of his co- 
laborers in the Mercersburg Review, have apostatized from 
the Protestant to the Romish faith, has been unreservedly 
avowed by many whose intelligence, impartiality, and 
friendliness to the German Reformed communion, preclude 
the suspicion that they are prompted by sinister motives. 
The fact indeed that such a conviction is felt and expressed 
by a large number, the Editor himself acknowledges. “ It 
would seem,” he says, “ from the course which has recently 
been taken on the part of at least a portion of the religious 
press with reference to the German Reformed church, that 
she is destined in the providence of God to be the object of 
malicious hate and violent persecution on the part of a deli- 
berately organized combination without, made up of white 
spirits, black and grey, whose purpose it is to crush her, and 
blot her totally out of existence if possible.” The apprehension 
then that Dr. Nevin and his party favor the doctrines of 
Romanism is no novelty, nor is the public avowal of it. 
They are of long standing. ‘ At least a portion of the reli- 
gious press” has frequently put forth much the same repre- 
sentation as that of the Journal, and it has met so general 
a credence that—if this writer is to be believed—a “ combi- 
nation” has been “ deliberately organized,” “ whose purpose 
it is to crush’ the German Reformed church, because of her 
alleged apostasy, “and blot her, if possible, out of ex- 
istence.” The fact is thus admitted that the conviction very 
extensively prevails in other denominations, and has for a 
considerable time, that Dr. Nevin and his party have em- 
braced the doctrines of the Romish church; the editor of 
the Messenger, therefore, after having been so long familiar 
with it, should haye recovered from the tempest of passion 
which the first public announcement of it may have occa- 
sioned, and possessed himself of some better weapons for 
the defence of himself and his compeers, than mere coarse 
abuse and malignant traduction. 
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It is the consideration, however, not improbably, that this 
conviction has become so general and deeply seated, and 
that it is no longer easy to keep up to the general eye an 
air of Protestantism, that has prompted this. ebullition of 
rage. It is thought, perhaps, to be the most efficient method 
of repressing the doubts and alarms of those in their com- 
munion, whom they wish to retain still longer under their 
influence, and of deterring “the religious press” from “ in- 
termeddling” with their ‘‘ onward course” in the propagation 
of their peculiar doctrines. Whether, however, it was got 
up for that purpose, or the writer persuades himself, that 
although Dr. Nevin and his co-laborers openly sanction 
the doctrines and worship of the Romish church from the 
fourth and fifth centuries to the Reformation, and represent 
them as essential elements of Christianity itself for that long 
period, they nevertheless do not now assign them that cha- 
racter, but hold instead the faith of the communion to which 
they belong—his disclaimer is, too palpably to admit of debate, 
altogether hollow and untrustworthy. Itis absurd to suppose 
that the large body of intelligent, upright, and religious men 
in the different communions that surround and are inter- 
mixed with the German Reformed church, who, enjoying 
the most ample means for forming a just judgment on the 
subject, regard Dr. Nevin and his party as having adopted 
the doctrines of the Romish church, have yielded to that 
conviction, as the Editor of the Messenger would have us 
believe, not only without any justifiable reason, but against 
-the most indisputable and abundant evidence. No man of 
sense will believe it. It is not possible. There is no ima- 
ginable influence that could have produced such a result. 
It is'still more preposterous to imagine that they have been 
prompted to the avowal of that conviction by the gratuitous 
hate and malice with which this Editor represents them as 
animated, and the diabolical purpose, if possible, to crush 
the German Reformed church, and blot: her from existence. 
This atrocious detraction defeats itself by its senselessness 
and enormity. No man can for a moment persuade himself 
that these persons are actuated, in any degree, by such a ma- 
licious feeling. There is no conceivable motive that aoe 
prompt them to such a causeless and malignant 
tation of the German Reformed church. ‘What have they 
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to gain from a wanton detraction; what benefit can they 
derive from an annihilation of that large and respectable 
communion? ‘What more exorbitant solecism could this 
writer propose to the faith of his readers, than that these 
persons, whom he represents as the devotees of a most nar- 
row-minded and selfish Protestantism, are, nevertheless, 
inflamed with a rabid wish for a disastrous eclipse and de- 
cline of their own cause; that they are animated with a 
suicidal purpose, from the mere love of evil, to strike from 
existence an important branch of their own party? The 
Editor of the Messenger has then, in this enormous 
detraction, overleaped his object. So exorbitant a fiction 
bespeaks the unreliableness of his whole disclaimer; and 
this he accordingly directly demonstrates in his next column, 
in an article on ‘“‘The Mercersburg Review on the Church 
Question,” in which he expressly and emphatically sanctions 
the whole of the views advanced by Dr. Nevin on that sub- 
ject, and quotes, with approval, passages from his essays on 
Cyprian, in which Dr. N. avers that “ we must either make all 
previous Christianity,” back from the Reformation, “tothe time 
of the Apostles, a Satanic apostasy and delusion ; or else we 
must resort to the theory of historical development by which 
the Catholic form of the church”—including all the false 
doctrines and rites of Romanism which we represented him 
and his party as having embraced—“ shall be regarded as 
the natural and legitimate course of its history” —that is, the 
history of Christianity—“ onward to the time of the Refor- 
mation, and the state of things since”—in’ the several 
branches of the church, of course, Roman Catholic, Protest- 
ant, and’ Greek—‘ be taken a8 a more advanced stage of 
that.same previous life struggling forward to a still higher 
and farmore glorious consummation in time to come.” Had 
we asked the Editor of the Messenger’to pen a specitic and 
emphatic acknowledgment and assertion of the truth of every 
element of our statement, he could scarcely have wrought 
one, as will be-shown in the. course of our discussion, more 
absolute and effective than this. . 

The pretence, then, that our statement is either a “foul” 
and malignant “slander,” or in any measure “ unwarrant- 
able,” is so notoriously false, and is so amply disproved by 
the Editor himself in the sheet in which he uttered it, that 
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we should scarcely deem it worth while to recur to the sub- 
ject for the mere purpose of vindicating ourselves from his 
detraction. We have a higher reason for it. That such an 
apostasy has taken place in that communion, is an event of 
great interest to other Protestant churches; and the fact 
that its true character is boldly and passionately denied, and 
great efforts are made to disguise its anti-christian features 
under Protestant names, renders it peculiarly important 
that its nature, and the proofs that demonstrate it, should be 
clearly. unfolded, and the principle especially which lies at 
its foundation thoroughly understood ; that, if possible, those 
who have been led astray may be induced to retrace their 
steps, and that others, at least, may be protected from the 
dangers to which they are exposed of being beguiled by the 
arts of these false teachers. 

We shall state then, first, the notion of God and the uni- 
verse which Dr. Nevin and his party make the basis of 
their speculations, respecting Christianity and the church ; 
next, the views they entertain of Christ and the church; 
thirdly, their theory of development by which they repre- 
sent all the varying doctrines, rites of worship, and religious 
and moral practices of the church at its several periods, as 
true constituents and the substance itself of Christianity at 
those periods, and the real and only exponents of its genuine 
nature; and, finally, we shall show that among those doc- 
trines, rites of worship, and practices, which they thus ex- 
hibit as essential elements of Christianity, they expressly 
enumerate those of the Romish church, which we repre- 
sented them as having embraced. 

The speculative basis on which their theory of Christianity 
and the church rests, is that species of pantheism which was 
entertained by Schelling. Morell and Tennemann say of 
Schelling’s system :— 


“The foundation stone upon which the whole rests is the absolute 
and infinite existence, which forms of itself the whole real essence of 
the universe.”—Morell’s Hist, Phil., p. 438. 

“There exists but one identical nature, and merely a quantitive 
difference exists between objects quoad essentiam, resulting from the 
preponderance of the objective or subjective, the ideal or real. The 
finite has only an apparent existence, inasmuch as it is the product 
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of merely relative reflection. The one absolute nature reveals itself 
in the eternal generation of existing things, which, on their part, 
constitute the forms of that nature. Consequently, each individual 
being is a revelation of absolute being in a determinate form. Nothing 
can exist which does not participate in the Divine being. Conse- 
quently, the natural world is not dead, but animated and divine, no 
less than the ideal.”——-Tennemann’s Hist. Phil., p. 442. 


Though Dr. Nevin has made no formal statement, so far 
as we have observed, of his views on this subject, he abun- 
dantly indicates that he entertains this pantheistic theory. 
Thus, he says— 


“Tt is not the absolute as such simply, but the absolute in the 
‘form of self-revelation, God in the world, God unfolding his glory, 
before which our spirits are required to bow. In this view, nature 
itself may be the object of reverence; not on its own account 
wardly considered, but as it serves to manifest to the view of a 
the sublime presence, the wonderful attributes of him who dwells in 
it, and makes it the perpetual mirror of his glory. . . The uni- 
verse of nature as a whole, and in all its parts, ignot merely the sign 
of what God is, but the very symbol and sacrament of his presence, a 
true revelation, as’far as it goes, of his eternal power and Godhead. 
As in the case of nature, so too in the world of mind, the 
individual existence is comprehended always in the bosom of the whole 
to which it belongs. God reveals himself in the form of self-acting 
spirit, not by inspiring truth and law into every man separately 
taken, . . . but byasingle inspiration, rather, or breath, of the 
Almighty, which is at once as broad and full as the compass of our 
whole humanity” [and because, on his theory, instead of separate in- 
dividuals, they are but a specific portion of the divine nature made 
finite in that form].—Dr. Nevin's Baccalaureate Address, 1850, 
pp. 8-10. 


Their systems, in respect to the absolute and the finite, are 
thus the same.. No one would entertain these ideas, or use 
these forms of expression, who was not a pantheist of the 
school of Schelling. This is the theory also advanced by 
Dr. Bushnell, and made the basis of his system. 


“ When God is revealed, it cannot be as the One, as the Infinite 
or Absolute, but only as through media; and as there are no infinite 
VOL. V.—NO. IV. 41 
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media, no signs that express the Infinite, no minds, in fact, that can 
apprehend the Infinite by direet inspection, the One must appear in 
the manifold, the Absolute in the conditioned, Spirit in form ; the 
motionless in motion ; the Infinite in the finite. He must distribute 
himself ; he must let forth his nature in sounds, colors, forms, works, 
definite objects and signs. 

“Thus, the God revealed, in distinction from the God Absolute, 
will have parts, forms, colors, utterances, motions, activities assigned 
him. He will think, deliberate, reason, remember, have emotions.” 

. - «Conceive him now as creating the world ; or creating worlds 
from eternity. In so doing he only represents, expresses, or out- 
wardly produces himself. He bodies out his own thoughts. What 
we call the creation is, in another view, a revelation only of God, his 
first revelation.”—God in Christ, pp. 139, 146. 


This theory thus differs nothing from that of Dr. Nevin; 
ny is there any difference in the mode in which it is 
exhibited, except that Dr. Bushnell states directly and spe- 
cifically the reason for which he holds that God manifests him- 
self in that manner, while Dr. Nevin merely asserts it as a 
fact. . 
If the universe is thus nothing but God in limited forms, 
it is manifest that man is but a form of God, in which two 
dissimilar natures, a material and an intellectual, are united. 
That is the theory, accordingly, of Schelling. He represents 
the law “by which the Absolute, and everything else as 
being a manifestation of the Absolute, proceeds in its self- 
development,” as comprehending a reflective movement 
which is “an attempt of the Infinite to embody or represent 
itself in the finite,” and a subsumptive movement which is 
“the attempt that the Absolute makes, having embodied 
itself in the finite, to return to the Infinite.” 


“ By the first movement it embodies its own infinite attributes in 
the finite. In doing this, it produces finite objects, i. e. finite reflee- 
tions of itself, and thus sees itself objectified in the-forms and pro- 
ductions of the material world. This first movement then gives rise 
to the philosophy of nafure. The second movenient is the regress 
of the finite into the Infinite; it is nature again making itself abso- 
lute, and re-assuming the form of the Eternal. The result of this 
movement is mind as existing in man, which is nothing else than 
nature gradually raised to a state of consciousness, and attempting 
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in that way to return to its infinite form, This gives rise to trans- 
cendental idealism, the philosophy of mind.”—Morell’s Hist. Phil., 
pp. 438, 439. 


This phase of pantheism is presented by Dr. Nevin in the 
following form : 


“Man carries in his constitution the life of two worlds. Under 
one aspect he belongs to the system of nature, as it stands revealed 
to him in the forms of space and time. The organism of nature 
completes itself in time, as its proper consummation and head. .. . 
By his senses and appetites he is bound to it through the whole 
course of his history, as the necessary ground and substratum of his 
very being. . . . But this is only one side of our constitution. Under 
another aspect man belongs, by original and native right, to a higher 
order of existence, the purely spiritual world, as it lies beyond nature 
altogether [that is, as it exists in the Absolute], and includes in 
itself laws and powers to which mere nature can never ascend.” — 
Address, p. 2. 


The systems thus coincide on this point. They use the 
term nature in the same sense; they present the same view 
of the relation of finite intelligences both to nature and to 
the Absolute. If material nature is now “the substratum of 
man’s being,” his “spiritual nature” originally belonged to 
the Absolute, “which lies altogether beyond nature.” 

But if man is thus a part of the Divine essence in a finite 
form, it would seem natural to conclude that intellectually, 
at least, he presents an image of God. This is the doctrine, 
accordingly, of Schelling. 


“Man is the summit of the creation—he is that part of it in which 
the Absolute sees himself most fully portrayed as the perfect image 
or type of the infinite reason. In him objective creation has taken 
the form of subjectivity; and hence he is said, in. contradistinction 
to everything else, to have been formed in the image of God.”— 
Morell’s Hist. Phil., p. 450. 


The same view is presented by Dr. Nevin. 
“God reveals himself in the world, not merely by outward sym- 


bols which themselves have no part in the life of spirit, and so are 
shadows only of the divine substance they are made to enshrine ; but 
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still more gloriously also through the world of mind itself, in virtue 
of which the very image and likeness of his own nature looks forth 
upon us from the bosom of the universe under a created form. This 
is entitled to our reverence always, not only as the shrine of some- 
thing higher, but also for its own sake; though only for its own 
sake again, of course, as it is felt to be comprehended in that which 
is more general than itself separately considered, and so finally iz 
the Universar Mrnp rrsexr, forth from which, as a parent fountain, 
all other minds proceed.” — Address, p. 9. 


Man is thus a part of “the Divine substance,” differing 
from the Infinite only in that he is in a finite form, and he 
presents an exact image of the “Universal and Infinite 
Mind” in which he is “ comprehended.” 

But if the human is thus a part of the Divine mind, formed 
in its image and essentially like it in is constitution, it would 
seem natural to presume that it must have a faculty of 
knowledge at least somewhat like omniscience, or possess a 
power of discerning spiritual realities independently of the 
senses. Such a power is accordingly ascribed to it by 
Schelling. 


“ With him the great organ of philosophy is intellectual intuition, 
by means of which faculty he supposes we have an immediate 
knowledge of the Absolute. This intellectual intuition is a kind of 
higher and spiritual sense, through which we feel the presence of the 
infinite both within and around us ; moreover, it affords us a species 
of knowledge which does not involve the relation of subject and object, 
but enables us to gaze at once by the eye of the mind upon the eter- 
nal principle itself, from which both proceed, and in which thought 
and existence are absolutely identified."—Morell’s Hist. Phil., p. 
436. 


The same notion is entertained by Dr. Nevin, except that 
he employs faith instead of intuition as the name of this per- 
ceptive power. 


“ This communication with the spiritual world is accomplished by 
faith ; which is simply the capacity or organ our nature carries in 
itself as spirit for perceiving and apprehending spiritual things, the 
realities of a higher world, as sense is the organ through which we 
stand in union with things seen and temporal. It forms emphitically 
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thus the bond that joins us in a real and living way, with the pleroma 
of life in God, and it is easy to see how immeasurably needful it is 
that it should be always at hand as an open channel, through which 
fresh supplies of light and strength from that boundless fountain 
may be poured into our souls, to fit them for the work and conflict 
to which they are called. 

“This personal enlargement involves a real participation in the 
life and power of the invisible world itself, towards which the soul 
thus erects itself by the power of faith. Itis not in imagination only, 
but in the way of actual fact that it passes over the limits of nature, 
and connects itself with the vast spiritual economy which lies beyond.” 
— Address, pp. 3, 4. 


This faith is thus, not an act, nor a power of exerting acts 
of belief or trust, but is, instead, an intuitional organ, or capa- 
city of perceiving and apprehending the pleroma of God, “in a 
real and living way,” independently of media; and coincides 
with the “intellectual intuition” of Schelling, and the intui- 
tional consciousness of Schleiermacher and Morell. 

If the worlds of matter, life, and mind, are thus only 
modes of the Deity, or God, in finite forms, it is manifest that 
if there is a recognition and homage of God by men, it must 
be a recognition and homage of him as existing in these 
forms. This is seen from the fact, that according to the 
theory,God had no personality, nor consciousness even, until 
he had unfolded himself in finite forms. Thus Schelling 
taught that :— 


“The Absolute essence had become everything, and its develop- 
ment was not the free and designed operation of intelligence, but 
rather a blind impulse working first unconsciously in nature, and 
only arriving to self-consciousness in mind. On this principle all differ- 
ence between God and the universe was entirely lost, his pantheism 
became as complete as that of Spinoza. 

“The primary form of the Absolute is will ol self-action, It is 
an absolute power of becoming in reality, what it is in the germ. 
The second form in which it appears, is that of being, in the realiza- 
tion of its will or power indicated to be possible. But as yet there 
is no personality, no Deity properly so called. For this we must add 
the further idea of freedom, which is the power which the Absolute 
possesses of remaining either in its first or its second potence, as 
above stated. In this unity, which contains the three ideas of action, 
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of existence, and of freedom, consists the proper idea of God. God, 
before the existence of the world, is the undeveloped impersonal, 
absolute essence from which all things proceed ; it is only after this 
essence is developed and has passed successively into the three states 
respectively of action, of objective existence, and of freedom, that he 
attains personality, and answers to the proper notion of Deity.”— 
Morell’s Hist. Phil., pp. 449, 450. 


Dr. Nevin exhibits the same-notion of the personality of 
the Deity as predicable of him only as developed in finite 
existences, in contradistinction from his existence as the Ab- 
solute. 


“ All reverence carries in it an acknowledgment of God, as its 
ultimate object and ground; and it involves also essentially, the con- 
ception of God, as an intelligent personal being, and not simply in 
the form of an infinite abstraction [which is the form in which he is 
conceived as the Absolute], even when this may not be clearly per- 
ceived, and the mind seems to be overwhelmed only with the sense 
of the Absolute as a merely natural power [the power of nature], 
the true interior spring of its emotion is still always the obscure 
apprehension of a divine ure behind this, which is felt to underlie 
all in the character of self-existent roovuenr and witt. Such an 
emotion, even in the breast of a Spinoza, is the involuntary tribute of 
the human spirit to the fountain of its own life, which serves of itself 
to demonstrate, against all intervening speculation, its true living 
reality, as the self-conscious ground of the universe.”— Address, 


pp. 7, 8. 


He thus indicates as clearly as Schelling that he regards 
the personality and the self-consciousness of the Deity, as 
resulting altogether from his embodying himself in finite forms. 
If such is the fact, then, it is undoubtedly in this relation, 
chiefly, that he is to be contemplated as an object of reve- 
rence and worship. This, accordingly, is the definition given 
of religion by Schleiermacher, who was a pantheist essen- 
tially of the school of Schelling. 


“The contemplation of the pious man is only his immediate 
consciousness of the universal being of everything finite in the Infi- 
nite and through the Infinite, of everything temporal in the Eternal 
and through the Eternal. To seek this [mode of being] and to find 
it in all that lives and moves, in all production and change, in all 
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action and suffering ; to possess and to acknowledge life itself in 
immediate feeling, only as this mode of existence ;—this is religion. 
When this is found, religion is satisfied... When this is concealed, 
religion perceives only limitation and agony, wretchedness and death. 
Religion is, accordingly, a life in the infinite.nature of the wniverse, 
in one and all, in God, possessing and enjoying all in God, and God. 
in all."—Mr. E. Ripley’s Third Letter to Professor Norton, p. 25. 

“ According to Schleiermacher, religion is a deep emotion of the 
mind arising from the absorption of the man, the individual man, in 
the infinite. ‘The universe, he remarks, ‘is in one uninterrupted 
activity, and manifests itself to us every moment. Every form which 
it brings forth; every being to whom, according to the fulness of 
life, it gives a separate existence ; every event which it shakes out of 
its rich and ever-fruitful bosom, is a working of the same upon us; 
and to grasp every single thing, not for itself, but as a part of the 
whole, to view everything limited, not in its opposition to anything 
else, but as a manifestation of the infinite in our life ; and to give 
ourselves up to the emotion thus occasioned ;—this is religion” The 
one and all in religion is to perceive everything which moves us in 
feeling, in its highest unity, as one and the same, and everything 
particular and singular, as only existing through this [one] ; conse- 
quently, to regard our life and being, as a life and being in God.”— 
Morell’s Hist. Phil., pp. 617. 


This is the view also entertained by Dr. Nevin :— 


“The authority which freedom respects and obeys, is, of course, 
always the will of God. All law, as well as life, comes from this 
source alone. It must be well borne in mind, however, that we have 
to do with this, not as an abstraction brought nigh to us immediately 
in the way of mere thought [that is, as the Absolute], but as an 
actual self-manifestation of God’s will in THE LIVING WORLD, of which 
WE AREAPART. To believe in God, is, as we have seen, to discern and 
apprehend his presence and glory in NATURE, in HISTORY, in THE BIBLE, 
and above all in Christ ; not to dream of him simply as aN UNRE- 
VEALED ESSENCE [THE ABSOLUTE], beyond the clouds, which can only 
be to sport the semblance of faith with what is, at least, but the crea- 
ture of our own brain. So, also, we have seen, reverence towards 
God is the profound homage of the created spirit rendered to him, 
not as the incomprehensible Sige or Bythos simply of the Gnostics, 
but as the omnipresent indwelling ure of the universe, whose mind 
and will are perpetually announcing themselves in a real way as the 
very word or voice of Jehovah, first in the constitution of NaTURE, 
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and then far more gloriously in the constitution of spirit, both wed- 
ded into a single life in the constitution of Man. 

“The manly independence of a truly free mind springs always 
from the apprehension of God’s presence and authority, as some- 
thing concretely revealed in the actual life of the world, and from 
this apprehension only. The law which it is urged willingly to 
obey, as @ power more vast than itself [that is, as developed in a 
larger portion of the Deity], is felt to surround it as an awful spiri- 
tual reality, in the constitution of naturE. . . . But it is in the 
presence of spirit far more under its own form, CREATED MIND, the 
intellectual and moral world, as not only the symbolic shadow, or 
mirror, but the very image and susstance of the Divine Mind 
itself, that such homage finds its full value and sense.”—Address, 
pp- 15, 17. 


The material and intellectual universe or God in limited 
forms and finite intelligences, is thus, according to him, the 
only personal and conscious deity that exists, and thence is 
the proper and the only proper object of religious reverence 
and worship. The very essence. of religion consists in the 
belief and acknowledgment of this pantheism. Among the 
various forms that make up this materialized and intellec- 
tual universe that is to be worshipped, man is especially 
an object of religious reverence and homage. Dr. Nevin 
says :— 


“ Man in his single capacity becomes an object of veneration even 
with angels, because his personality, constituted by reason and will, 
sets him in real union with the very being of spirit under its 
universal form, and makes him to be something far more, in this 
view, than his own individual life as such. God did not simply 
make him from the dust of the ground, in the beginning, but 
breathed into him also a portion of his own life, and so constituted 
him a living soul. 

“ As such an efflux from God, still bound through every point of 
its separate existence with the ocean of light and love from which 
it proceeds, the human spirit everywhere challenges our awful 
respect. We are bound to reverence it in all men. Even an infant 
may claim in such view the inmost homage of our hearts, for it 
carries in its tiny life potentially the high and holy mystery of 
self-acting intelligence, in comparison with which the sun itself is a 
very small thing.”— Address, p. 9. 
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Man, he thus represents, is, beyond any other form in 
which God exists, the proper object of our homage. We 
are under obligation to regard the human mind, wherever it 
exists, with religious veneration; and simply because it is 
an intelligence; and it is to be worshipped in ourselves, he 
expressly maintains, as much as in others, “Thus reve- 
rencing others, we are led,” he says, “ to exercise the same 
sentiment also towards ourselves.” We have no knowledge, 
we have no conception, according to his theory, of a per- 
sonal deity, except as he exists in men and other similar 
finite creatures who have intellect and will. 

If the universe of objects and creatures is thus nothing 
else than God in finite forms, and if man is the highest and 
most divine of those forms, it is manifest that all tie 
thoughts of men are God’s thoughts, all their affections his 
affections, all their desires and volitions his desires and 
volitions, and all their acts his acts; and thence that they 
and all the other processes and phenomena of the universe 
are but operations and manifestations of his infinite nature. 
This is indicated in most of the passages we have already 
quoted, and is expressed again in the following, in which all 
the actions of men, and all the processes of nature, are 
represented as revelations of God and his will :— 


“ What we are required to reverence here, as before in the consti- 
tution of the outward world, is a divine revelation, an actual self- 
manifestation of God’s glory and name ; which in this case meets 
us, however, in the form of created intelligence and will, and not as 
before in the form simply of blind nature. This system of created 
intelligence and will, the life of man in its general or collective 
character, is itself the revelation we are bound to respect. And do 
you ask now, in what way this homage is exacted at our hands? 
The answer is plain:—Through the ethical constitution of society 
(itself God’s work), as it starts in the Family, rises into the State, 
and completes itself at last in the glorious idea of the Church. . . . 
The worst of all heresies, as false to philosophy as it is to religion, 
is comprehended in the imagination that reason and will are the 
private property simply of those to whom they belong, by means of 
which they are called to transact the great work of truth and 
righteousness directly and immediately with God himself in an 
abstract and separate way. Such private judgment, and private 
will, may indeed pretend a more than usual regard for the authority 
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of God, as not enduring the intervention of any other authority less 
absolute than Ais own; but this is only to substitute in truth an 
empty thought for a divine reality. God’s truth and God’s will 
come not to men, not even through the Bible itself, in any such 
abstract and naked style; and so to be the object at all of reverence 
or faith, they must be apprehended as a real revelation, under the 
form of life and spirit, in the actual structure of the human world.”— 
Address, pp. 10, 11. 


Dr. Nevin holds accordingly that “ inspiration itself forms 
no exception to this rule:” that the prophets and apostles 
were no more the medium of a revelation than all other 
individuals of their several ages were. They were simply 
“the birth and product of their own time, the central organs 
of their generation, in which the inmost moving of its hfe comes 
to apprehension and utterance. Their oracles belong to the 
true universal life of the world. They come mediately through 
the organization of the religious life as an existing whole at the 
time, and not by any means as abrupt meteors shot from the 
clouds."—P. 11. They were no more inspired, therefore, 
than Hesiod, Homer, Solon, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, or their contemporaries ; and their revelations are 
no more divine, nor of any more authority, than the codes 
are of the lawgivers, who founded the civil polities of the 
Greeks, the speculations of their philosophers, the religious 
doctrines of their priests, the fictions of their poets, the 
maxims of their moralists, and the narratives of their his- 
torians. Ail the notions, all the judgments, all the beliefs, 
all the sentiments of men, stand in that respect on the same 
level. It is impossible, indeed, on Dr. N.’s theory, that 
God should make any more authoritative revelation through 
one than he does through all others. He accordingly 
regards the history of the world as the history of God ;— 
a vast series of thoughts, affections, volitions, acts, and 
processes, of which he is the sole author and subject. Thus 
he says :— 


“The revelation of God, under the form now in view, is not some- 
thing at once finished and complete from the beginning. On the 
contrary, it is accomplished in the way of history. In this respect 
the world of mind differs from the world of mere nature. This last 
has no history, in the true sense of the term, except as we may 
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choose to conceive of a vast cosmogony going before iis present state, 
and making room for it in the way affirmed by geologists. Huma- 
nity, on the other hand, is plainly a process by which one generation 
is required continually to carry forward the sense of another. His- 
tory becomes thus, in a deep sense, nothing less than @ divine anthro- 
pogony, by which the universal life of man, in the form of reason 
and will, is moving forward always to its grand completion. It 
becomes plain at once, in this way, what sort of homage and respect 
it is entitled to claim at our hands. Shall we own God’s presence 
in nature, and take it by faith for the sure guarantee of order, rea- 
son, and law, even in the whirlwind and earthquake; and shall we, 
then, turn round and say of history, the revelation of spirit, in which 
that other revelation finds its whole sense and end, it is chaos, without 
form and void? . . . Must we see God in the stars, must we 
hear him in the storm and in the breeze, must we converse with 
him through the flowers of the field, and yet have no power to per- 
ceive his stately goings in the far more awful sanctuary of the human 
spirit, carried forward by successive generations towards its proper 
consummation? There is blasphemy in the very thought. History 
is no chaos. . . . We may find much here to bewilder and 
confound our thoughts. . . . But, notwithstanding this, we are 
bound to believe that history, as a whole, is divinely rational, and 
that it embodies in itself, under such views, the power of a moral 
authority, which reason and piety alike require all men to respect. 
It is not possible to have any sense of the organic constitution of the 
world [that is, its pantheism], by which the general reason and will 
become the medium of divine revelation for individual men, without 
being made to feel, to the same extent, the intimate and necessary 
connexion of this general life with itself, in the flow of time . . . 
Not to have faith in history, and not to reverence it as a true reve- 
lation of God’s mind and will, is simply to be without true faith and 
reverence towards God himself.”—Address, pp. 12, 13. 


The whole series of thoughts, affections, and acts in the 
intellectual, and of events in the physical, world, are thus 
acts and processes of the divine nature. God is the only 
existence ; He is the only agent; He is the universe itself. 
Material organisms and intelligent creatures are only finite 
forms into which he distributes himself. 

We might point out other particulars in which Dr. Nevin 
unfolds this pantheistic system; but these sufficiently show 
that his theory of God, of men, and of the universe, is, in all 
its great features, nothing else than that of Schelling. 
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What a combination of falsehood, of senselessness, and 
of impiety! It implies the infinite solecism of a reduction 
of the self-existent and illimitable to the dimensions and 
level of creatures; and of an exaltation of creatures to the 
dimensions and level of the self-existent and illimitable! It 
involves the awful blasphemy of exhibiting God as an apos- 
tate from righteousness ; the perpetrator of all the evil that 
exists; and the subject of the condemnation and punishment 
which he inflicts on his creatures. It is, accordingly, wholly 
destructive of Christianity. There can be no redemption, on 
this scheme, for there are no creatures tobe redeemed. A re- 
demption were a redemption of God, and from himself, which 
is an infinite solecism. There can be no redemption, for there 
is no sin. All the acts of finite intelligences are the acts of 
God existing in these forms; and so far from being in any 
measure or instance sinful, they are “a revelation of his 
will,” which these very intelligences are bound to respect 
and honor as the will of infinite reason and right. They 
are not the objects, therefore, of his disapproval. To sup- 
pose him to regard them with displeasure, is to suppose him 
to have precisely opposite judgments and affections respect- 
ing them, and charge him with immeasurable inconsistency 
and self-contradiction. As, then, there can be no disappro- 
bation, and thence no condemnation, there can be no ob- 
noxiousness to punishment, and thence no expiation, no 
pardon, and no redemption ; and the whole idea of a media- 
tion, a deliverance of offenders from the dominion and curse 
of sin, and a restoration to the image and favor of God, be- 
comes a revolting farce! Yet this horrid complication of 
senselessness and blasphemy is Dr. Nevin’s favorite theory, 
and lies at the foundation of the whole of his peculiar notions 
of Christianity and the church. 

We now proceed to the views entertained by Dr. Nevin and 
his party of Christ and the church, and the connexion which 
subsists between them. Their theory on this subject is but 
a new or second pantheism commensurate with the church, 
which exhibits Christ's nature and life as transferred into or 


reproduced in every one who is initiated into the chureh by 
baptism, and as the power that reigns in him and gives the 
cast to his religious character. This is, indeed, on their own 


principles, a total self-contradiction and imposmbility. Their 
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theory of the Absolute does not contemplate God as 
existing in a trinity of persons. Instead, they hold that 
God had no personality until he unfolded himself in the 
form of finite intelligences; and the personalities which 
he thus assumed, were not those of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, but of the finite intelligences into which he dis- 
tributed himself. There is, therefore, no trinity of persons 
in the Deity, and no possibility of a work of redemption by 
a Divine Mediator and Sanctifier, like the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, who are distinguished as persons from the Father, 
and differ wholly in nature and sphere from men who are 
the subjects of redemption. Schelling, Schleiermacher, and 
other German pantheists, accordingly, and their followers in 
this country, maintain that the trinity of the Godhead, 
instead of a threefold personality, is nothing more than a 
triform manifestation of himself. As, then, on this theory, 
there is no personality in the Deity, except as he personifies 
himself in finite intelligences, and no divine nature distinct 
from the Absolute to become incarnate in man, it is mani- 
fest that the incarnation of the Divine Mediator can be 
nothing more than the incarnation of the Absolute; that is, 
the evolution of himself in the man Christ Jesus, in precisely 
the same way as he personifies himself, or takes the human 
form, in every other individual of our race; with this dif- 
ference, which lies wholly, not in the nature, but in the 
agency of Christ—that the moral modes in which he unfolds 
himself, or acts in him, are all in harmony with his will as 
the Absolute, or the law he has imposed on men; while, in 
all other human persons, he violates that law. To suppose 
that there was any higher or different incarnation, would be 
to suppose that there was a double inhabitation and evolu- 
tion of the Deity in him; that after the Absolute had 
become finite in him in the form of man, in the mode in 


which he does in all other human persons, he then again 
became finite, or assumed a personal form in him, so as to con- 
stitute a double incarnation, or enwrap one finite personality 
in another, which is altogether inexplicable and self-contra- 
dictious. Many of the advocates of thia system, accordingly, 
such as the disciples of Swedenborg and Dr. Bushnell and 
hie party, deny that Christ had a human intellect, in die 
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of God, as not enduring the intervention of any other authority less 
absolute than his own; but this is only to substitute in truth an 
empty thought for a divine reality. God’s truth and God’s will 
come not to men, not even through the Bible itself, in any such 
abstract and naked style; and so to be the object at all of reverence 
or faith, they must be apprehended as a real revelation, under the 
form of life and spirit, in the actual structure of the human world.”— 
Address, pp. 10, 11. 


Dr. Nevin holds accordingly that “ inspiration itself forms 
no exception to this rule:” that the prophets and apostles 
were no more the medium of a revelation than all other 
individuals of their several ages were. They were simply 
“the birth and product of their own time, the central organs 
of their generation, in which the inmost moving of its life comes 
to apprehension and utterance. Their oracles belong to the 
true universal life of the world. They come mediately through 
the organization of the religious life as an existing whole at the 
time, and not by any means as abrupt meteors shot from the 
clouds."—P. 11. They were no more inspired, therefore, 
than Hesiod, Homer, Solon, Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, or their contemporaries ; and their revelations are 
no more divine, nor of any more authority, than the codes 
are of the lawgivers, who founded the civil polities of the 
Greeks, the speculations of their philosophers, the religious 
doctrines of their priests, the fictions of their poets, the 
maxims of their moralists, and the narratives of their his- 
torians. Ail the notions, all the judgments, all the beliefs, 
all the sentiments of men, stand in that respect on the same 
level. It is impossible, indeed, on Dr. N.’s theory, that 
God should make any more authoritative revelation through 
one than he does through all others. He accordingly 
regards the history of the world as the history of God ;— 
a vast series of thoughts, affections, volitions, acts, and 
processes, of which he is the sole author and subject. Thus 
he says :— 


“The revelation of God, under the form now in view, is not some- 
thing at once finished and complete from the beginning. On the 
contrary, it is accomplished in the way of history. In this respect 
the world of mind differs from the world of mere nature. This last 
has no history, in the true sense of the term, except as we may 
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choose to conceive of a vast cosmogony going before its present state, 
and making room for it in the way affirmed by geologists. Huma- 
nity, on the other hand, is plainly a process by which one generation 
is required continually to carry forward the sense of another. His- 
tory becomes thus, in a deep sense, nothing less than @ divine anthro- 
pogony, by which the universal life of man, in the form of reason 
and will, is moving forward always to its grand completion. It 
becomes plain at once, in this way, what sort of homage and respect 
it is entitled to claim at our hands. Shall we own God’s presence 
in nature, and take it by faith for the sure guarantee of order, rea- 
son, and law, even in the whirlwind and earthquake; and shall we, 
then, turn round and say of history, the revelation of spirit, in which 
that other revelation finds its whole sense and end, it is chaos, without 
form and void? . . . Must we see God in the stars, must we 
hear him in the storm and in the breeze, must we converse with 
him through the flowers of the field, and yet have no power to per- 
ceive his stately goings in the far more awful sanctuary of the human 
spirit, carried forward by successive generations towards its proper 
consummation? There is blasphemy in the very thought. History 
is no chaos. . . . We may find much here to bewilder and 
confound our thoughts. . . . But, notwithstanding this, we are 
bound to believe that history, as a whole, is divinely rational, and 
that it embodies in itself, under such views, the power of a moral 
authority, which reason and piety alike require all men to respect. 
It is not possible to have any sense of the organic constitution of the 
world [that is, its pantheism], by which the general reason and will 
become the medium of divine revelation for individual men, without 
being made to feel, to the same extent, the intimate and necessary 
connexion of this general life with itself, in the flow of time 

Not to have faith in history, and not to reverence it as a true reve- 
lation of God’s mind and will, is simply to be without true faith and 
reverence towards God himself.”—Address, pp. 12, 13. 


The whole series of thoughts, affections, and acts in the 
intellectual, and of events in the physical, world, are thus 
acts and processes of the divine nature. God is the only 
existence ; He is the only agent; He is the universe itself. 
Material organisms and intelligent creatures are only finite 
forms into which he distributes himself. 

We might point out other particulars in which Dr. Nevin 
unfolds this pantheistic system; but these sufficiently show 
that his theory of God, of men, and of the universe, is, in all 
its great features, nothing else than that of Schelling. 
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What a combination of falsehood, of senselessness, and 
of impiety! It implies the infinite solecism of a reduction 
of the self-existent and illimitable to the dimensions and 
level of creatures; and of an exaltation of creatures to the 
dimensions and level of the self-existent and illimitable! It 
involves the awful blasphemy of exhibiting God as an apos- 
tate from righteousness; the perpetrator of all the evil that 
exists; and the subject of the condemnation and punishment 
which he inflicts on his creatures. It is, accordingly, wholly 
destructive of Christianity. There can be no redemption, on 
this scheme, for there are no creatures to be redeemed. A re- 
demption were a redemption of God, and from himself, which 
is an infinite solecism. There can be no redemption, for there 
is no sin. All the acts of finite intelligences are the acts of 
God existing in these forms; and so far from being in any 
measure or instance sinful, they are “a revelation of his 
will,” which these very intelligences are bound to respect 
and honor as the will of infinite reason and right. They 
are not the objects, therefore, of his disapproval. To sup- 
pose him to regard them with displeasure, is to suppose him 
to have precisely opposite judgments and affections respect- 
ing them, and charge him with immeasurable inconsistency 
and self-contradiction. As, then, there can be no disappro- 
bation, and thence no condemnation, there can be no ob- 
noxiousness to punishment, and thence no expiation, no 
pardon, and no redemption ; and the whole idea of a media- 
tion, a deliverance of offenders from the dominion and curse 
of sin, and a restoration to the image and favor of God, be- 
comes a revolting farce! Yet this horrid complication of 
senselessness and blasphemy is Dr. Nevin’s favorite theory, 
and lies at the foundation of the whole of his peculiar notions 
of Christianity and the church. 

We now proceed to the views entertained by Dr. Nevin and 
his party of Christ and the church, and the connexion which 
subsists between them. Their theory on this subject is but 
a new or second pantheism commensurate with the church, 
which exhibits Christ’s nature and life as transferred into or 
reproduced in every one who is initiated into the church by 
baptism, and as the power that reigns in him and gives the 
cast to his religiouscharacter. This is, indeed, on their own 
principles, a total self-contradiction and impossibility. Their 
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theory of the Absolute does not contemplate God as 
existing in a trinity of persons. Instead, they hold that 
God had no personality until he unfolded himself in the 
form of finite intelligences; and the personalities which 
he thus assumed, were not those of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, but of the finite intelligences into which he dis- 
tributed himself. There is, therefore, no trinity of persons 
in the Deity, and no possibility of a work of redemption by 
a Divine Mediator and Sanctifier, like the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, who are distinguished as persons from the Father, 
and differ wholly in nature and sphere from men who are 
the subjects of redemption. Schelling, Schleiermacher, and 
other German pantheists, accordingly, and their followers in 
this country, maintain that the trinity of the Godhead, 
instead of a threefuld personality, is nothing more than a 
triform manifestation of himself. As, then, on this theory, 
there is no personality in the Deity, except as he personifies 
himself in finite intelligences, and no divine nature distinct 
from the Absolute to become incarnate in man, it is mani- 
fest that the incarnation of the Divine Mediator can be 
nothing more than the incarnation of the Absolute ; that is, 
the evolution of himseif in the man Christ Jesus, in precisely 
the same way as he personifies himself, or takes the human 
form, in every other individual of our race; with this dif- 
ference, which lies wholly, not in the nature, but in the 
agency of Christ—that the moral modes in which he unfolds 
himself, or acts in him, are all in harmony with his will as 
the Absolute, or the law he has imposed on men; while, in 
all other human persons, he violates that law. To suppose 
that there was any higher or different incarnation, would be 
to suppose that there was a double inhabitation and evolu- 
tion of the Deity in him; that after the Absolute had 
become finite in him in the form of man, in the mode in 
which he does in all other human persons, he then again 
became finite, or assumed a personal form in him, so as to con- 
stitute a double incarnation, or enwrap one finite personality 
in another, which is altogether inexplicable and self-contra- 
dictious. Many of the advocates of this system, accordingly, 
such as the disciples of Swedenborg and Dr. Bushnell and 
his party, deny that Christ had a human intellect, in dis- 
tinction from the Logos, who was united to his human nature. 
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And this is the view, we take it, that is entertained by the 
gentlemen of the Mercersburg Review. They speak of Christ 
as the— 


“One universal man, in whont the whole idea of humanity is fully 
and concretely realized ; one in whom the real and the ideal, the 
natural and supernatural, the human and divine, join in everlasting 
harmony. And when,” they ask, “has such a universal man ever 
appeared, if not in the person of him who once slumbered as a babe 
in the manger at Bethlehem ?”—Mercersburg Review, 1852, p. 74. 


If the whole idea of humanity is thus fully and concretely 
realized in Christ, there of course is nothing in him but 
what properly belongs to humanity: that is to God, on 
this theory, when he unfolds himself in a finite form in one 
of our race, who acts in perfect conformity to the law which 
he imposes on men. They maintain, accordingly, that hu- 
manity in Christ, that is, God in human form in him, was 
nothing more than humanity, as it originally existed in 
Adam anterior to his fall. 


“In Christ, the second Adam, humanity re-appears in that union 
with God, which had been lost in the first. In him we look for the 
example of true spiritual life, both as to its inward constitution and 
its outward form. In him the life is given in its principle as purely 
divine, and not an extract, or an accident of fallen humanity in the 
laws of its action in man, and in the form of its exercises and its 
fruits.”—Mer. Rev., 1852, p. 148. 


The incarnation in Christ, and all other men, then, is 
identically the same; the only difference between humanity 
in him and all others of the race since the fall, is, that God 
enshrined in him acts consistently with himself, or conformably 
to his own law ; while, in all fallen men, he violates that law, 
or separates from and assumes an antagonism to himself; and 
thence, redemption consists in the relinquishment of that 
independence and antagonism, and return to harmony with 
himself. And this is identically the theory of Schelling. 


“ He attempts, in his philosophy of revelation, to deduce scienti- 
fically the whole doctrine of the Bible, concerning the fall of man, 
and his redemption by Christ. In this portion of his philosophy, the 
doctritie of the trinity is explained on the principle -f the three 
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divine potencies [that is, modes of agency] which have been so often 
employed ; the fall of man is interpreted as being the disuniting of 
the human will as the type, from the Divine will as the anti-type ; 
while the doctrine of redemption is viewed as the reunion of that 
will to God. The first Adam, the original type of humanity, sepa- 
rated from God, and acted during the ages of this resisted evil as the 
God of this world, striving after an independent and extra-divine 
existence. The second Adam, on the other hand, the type of the 
new creation, exhibited the return of man to a perfect union with the 
Divine nature. J 

“On this principle is explained the whole religious history of the 
world, that history showing, like everything else, three different 
phases. From the fall of man to the coming of Christ, the human 
consciousness was given up to the influence of the power of nature, 
being separated from God and devoted to sense. [That is, each one, 
being in fact divine, having a complete personality in himself, 
assumed that he was himself a real independent God, irrespective of 
all others ; and refused to acknowledge his relation to the Absolute ; 
and why, on this theory, should he not? He ascribed a deity in like 
manner to other distinguished individuals of the human race, and 
to the great elements of nature.] Hence, the rise of polytheism, 
and the existence of heathen mythology generally. Gradually, the 
identity of these powers with God began to break in upon the mind, 
and gave the first notion of monotheism, which was completed in 
Christ the God-man. Christ represented the complete reunion of 
man to God ; the return of the finite revolted will to the infinite; a 
return which is shadowed forth by his perfect obedience.” —Morell’s 
Hist. Phil., p. 451. 


The renovation and redemption of men must consist, accord- 
ingly, in a change of the mode in which God acts in them, so 
that their wills and actions conform to his law; or in a re- 
production in them of precisely such a state of humanity as 
originally existed in Adam, and now exists in Christ; and 
is manifested by “the return in them” of the finite will to 
the infinite. This is the representation which Dr. Nevin 
gives of it. . 


“Man is formed to be free. It lies in the very conception of 
intelligence, that it should be a daw fo itself, and not obey blindly 
and mechanically a power foreign to its own nature. Self-con- 
sciousness, the image of God in man, completes itself in activity. 
Truth becomes fully actual in the world only when it passes into the 
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form of freedom; which may be said, for this reason, to constitute 
the crown and glory of the whole creation.” . . . . “Few, however, 
have any right conceptions of freedom. It is taken, for the most 
part, to consist in the mere outward liberty by which men are 
allowed to use their lives according to their own will, without con- 
straint or coercion from abroad. . . . But this conception severs the 
will from the law; makes them to stand altogether out of each other, 
and so places the value of liberty at last in the supposed independ- 
ence wholly of the first separately considered. 

“In full opposition to every fiction of this sort, the true idea of 
freedom meets us only where rights cease to be abstract, and merge 
themselves in the sense of society as a whole [which he holds isa 
revelation of God’s will]; only when judgment and will lay aside 
their merely private character, and show themselves as universal as 
the law itself. Liberty is an ethical fact which stands just in this, 
that the single will, in virtue of that Divine Avronomy or self-motion 
which belongs to it by its creation [that is, the indwelling and all- 
actuating Deity], flows over the boundaries of the individual life in 
which it has its rise, and makes itself one with the pure ether of 
truth that surrounds it [that is, the revelation of God’s will made 
in the race generally |—the glorious sea of light in which it is car- 
ried and borne.”—Address, pp. 13, 14. 


In other words, the emancipation of the individual from 
the bondage of evil, and elevation into that freedom which 
is the characteristic and prerogative of the redeemed, lies 
simply in the return of his finite will to a concurrence with 
the universal or infinite; that is, the Absolute, which un- 
folds itself in a finite personality in him, comes to act in 
harmony with the law which God has imposed on himself 
in his personality as man, and which he himself obeys. And 
this, according to the Mercersburg Reviewers, is precisely 
the peculiarity that distinguishes Christ from other men. 
They hold, therefore, that Christ himself presents a perfect 
exemplar of the redemption which he achieves in others. 
They say :— 


“ Now with a proper view of Christ’s person, there is no possibility 
of separating the idea of redemption from a personal Redeemer. 
Here alone can it, in its complete personality, be reached. In the 
person of Christ only is that life lodged, which is our redemption, 
Here not only the redeeming power, but the redemption itself centres. 
. » +» ‘I am the resurrection and the life” Jn me, not by me, as 4 
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separate operation, the world, its whole process centring in generic 
humanity, is reconciled to God and by God. ... Jn him generie 
fallen humanity is already Christianized and redeemed, and out of 
his person there can be no redemption whatever, and also no proper 
humanity. As the incarnation implies, he is the concrete God-man, 
and in this concretion, and. nowhere else, rests the very conception 
of Christianity.”—Review, 1852, note p. 487. 


Christ himself thus, according to these writers, presents in 
his own person a perfect exemplification of the Christian- 
ization and redemption which he came to accomplish in 
others; and it consists simply in the fact that the Deity that 
is incarnized in him, lives and acts in perfect harmony with 
the Divine will, precisely as the Deity incarnized in Adam 
and Eve, as is held by these writers, acted in them anterior 
to their fall. 

This, then, must be accomplished, the theory would 
seem to require, by the reproduction simply, through Christ's 
mediatorial work or agency, in those who are the subjects of 
redemption, of a humanity in identically the same state, or 


of precisely the same kind, as the generic humanity, as the 
Mercersburg gentlemen denominate it, which is in Christ 
himself. Such, accordingly, appears to be the view given 
by them in some of their representations. 


“God, who in the eternal Son became immediately united. with 
humanity in the person of Christ, is united mediately through Christ 
with the persons of his disciples. In him the Divine power is joined 
immediately to personal humanity, and in them it becomes a per- 
sonal constituent through his mediation. The facts in the one case 
form the decisive example of the immediate union of God and man 
in Christ; the facts in the other case form an equally clear,example 
of the mediated union of God with his people through Christ. Now 
it is the constituted subordination of Divine power to the human 
will which forms to us the intelligible sign of single personality in 
Christ, and represents to us the reality of the manifestation of God 
in the flesh. Without this we could not understand that the Word 
was really made flesh. The Divine nature having now, in the per- 
son of the Son, assumed its connexion with humanity, and revealed 
the relation which it condescends to hold to the personal agency of 
man, the way is prepared to extend this relation, through the media- 
tion of the person thus formed, to those who shall be heirs of salva- 

VOL, V.—N@, IV. 42 
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tion. The way of producing this union of divine power with the 
people of God, is by the actual indwelling of Christ in them. Christ 
is formed in them ; lives in them; dwells in them; and this is the 
language in which the Scriptures describe the application of divine 
power in the acts of the spiritual life. . . . Christ joins God and man 
in himself; then, with his complex nature, becomes the life of his peo- 
ple; doing ix them, and through their free and personal agency, what 
he did in his separate personal life as a manifestation of God in the 
flesh. With God, then, united to the humanity in Christ, with the 
‘divine power in him subjected under certain conditions and in cer- 
tain matters, to the human will; and then with Christ the first-born 
of every creature, the first formed spiritual man, the principle, the 
model, the embodied power of the new life of man, so reproduced in 
his people, so concorporate with them, as to bring forth in them and 
through them such works as he first wrought in his separate person 
without them ; we have the mysterious and adorable constitution of 
the new creation in Christ."—Review, 1852, pp. 150, 151. See also 
p. 289. 


Some of these expressions thus seem to indicate that the 
redemption of the believer lies simply in such a union of 
God with, and development in his humanity, as exists in 
Christ ; and that this union and development after the pat- 
tern of Christ’s incarnation, is produced by means, or in 
consequence of his mediation. They perhaps admit, how- 
ever, of a different construction, and other parts of the 
representation may be thought to imply that it takes place 
by the union of Christ himself, in his- “complex nature,” to 
their humanity, or transfusion into it along with, or substitu- 
tion in it in place of the Absolute which was originally 
incarnized in it. Such seems to be the import of some ex- 
pressions in the following and several similar passages. 


“We must have in view not only an objective Christ but a living, 
ever-present, subjective Christ. Precisely this is the conception of 
the Kingly Christ, the fundamental mystery upon which the church 
rests. . . . As head of his body he takes part in an endless 
way in the fortunes and circumstances of his church; and in his 
creative power he is the all-determining, all-pervading central will 
in the whole organism—the principle of the Spirit in the church.”— 
Review, 1852, p. 317. 


The other, however, is in better accordance with their 
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pantheistic system, and is, we presume, their real theory 
Thus they say :— 


“An actualization is as necessary on the one hand to that Christ- 
life which is revealed in the incarnation, as the incarnation is on the 
other to its revelation. Of course this Christ-life was completely 
actualized in its revelation; yet not in the sense of having gone 
forth as a living power, or as having actualized itself by bringing 
into its own organism the whole world which had become regene- 
rated by it. The very assumption of fallen humanity upon the part 
of the Word was, in Christ’s person, its redemption and regencration ; 
for he assumed it, not to sin with it, but to redeem it, and in this 
very act is centred the full redemptive power and efficacy of his per- 
son. So we can say in him the redemption of the world is actualized 
as its fall was in Adam [that is, that which took place in the union 
of the divine and human in Christ, is precisely that in kind which 
is to take place in every one who is redeemed by him]; yet we do 
[not] mean by this that his personal life has gone forth into the 
world, and actually Christianized every element of its life [that is, 
we do not mean that he actually accomplished that union of the 
divine and human in men generally]; but only, that in the incar- 
nation we find the realized possibility of this historical process [that 
is, we find an exact example of what is to be wrought in each indi- 
vidual who is redeemed], and the absolute necessity of its actualiza- 
tion, as a life-power in the world. . . . Referring Christianity to 
the person of Christ for its distinctive character as life, we find that 
from its very nature it must take up organically into itself and com- 
pletely redeem the life of the world. This constitutes in its idea the 
very type of the process, the peculiar plasticity of its power. As the 
law of all growth is the development of a central point of evolu- 
tion, in which the whole possible existence is contained, and the 
whole form prefigured, so Christianity, as historical and evolving 
itself from Christ’s person, can never go out of or beyond that 
person as constituting its life-giving and formative ground. As 
humanity can never cease to be Adamic, so neither can Christianity 
cease to be Christly. If, then, Christianity thus receives its character 
from Christ’s person, it must of necessity bear along in its constitution 
his personal life, and that personal life, from the very fact of the 
incarnation, must organically take up into itself the life of the 
world.” —Review, pp. 487, 488, 


The import of this is, that precisely such a constitution in 
the union of the divine and human, and thence such a life 
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must be produced in those who are redeemed, as exist in 
and are characteristic of Christ in whom God is united to, 
or individualized in humanity in such a manner that all the 
actions which he exerts are in harmony with the will of the 
Absolute. 

This reproduction in the members of the church of what 
they call ‘‘ generic humanity,” or humanity in that state in 
which it originally existed in Adam, is wrought, they repre- 
sent, through the sacraments ; or they are the media through 
which the power is infused or exerted, that restores the 
fallen nature to the state in which it first existed, and re- 
appeared in Christ. Thus they say— 


“Tt is the conception of the Sacraments that meets us here. 
The sacraments which to the outward view are only emblematic 
acts of the church, are, according to their unseen substance, creative 
and redeeming acts of the risen Christ. It is not merely a holy 
thought, a divine idea which has enveloped itself in the sacraments ; 
it is A PERSONAL WILL—not a representing, but a working will. It 
is the all-organizing will of Christ, which here reveals itself in its 
centrality. The sacrament is not merely a making visible, an expla- 
nation, a pledge of the grace; but while it is all this, it is at the 
same time the real communication of the grace—the communication 
of that alone by which a life evolution is possible. . . . . « « 

“For it is through these means of grace that Christ makes 
himself ever anew the pre-requisite of the life of the Spirit in the 
church; it is through the medium of these, not only that the 
Spirit once went forth from Christ—in which case Christ would have 
been merely the material instrument of the Spirit—but that the 
Spirit ever anew goes out from him as from his living source. If 
the being or essence of the Spirit is designated action, evolution, 
process [the doctrine of this pantheistic system, which denies a 
trinity of persons in the God-head, and regards the Holy Spirit as 
only a mode of agency], then it must be said that the sacraments 
and the word contain the firm and enduring, namely, fulness of 
Christ, out of which the Spirit draws. If the Spirit, in his divine 
presence in the church, is always bound to a redative historical stage 
of the development of the church consciousness, then the sacraments 
are the eternal source, the unconditional beginning of all develop- 
ment, as well in the present as in the future world.”— Review, 1852, 
p- 318. 


The supposed restoration of fallen humanity to the state in 
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which it originally existed in Adam and reappeared in Christ; 
or which is the same thing, the return of the Deity, which, 
according to this theory, is individualized in each human per- 
son, to the species of agency which he exereised in Adam 
anterior to the fall, and now exercises in Christ, is thus 
wrought through the medium of the sacraments. They are 
the instruments by which that great rectification which 
includes the whole substance of redemption is produced. 
The system of these writers manifestly, thus far, is nothing 
else than the pantheism of Schelling. Though their views 
of Christ, the Spirit, and redemption, are concealed in a mea- 
sure by their use in an unusual sense of terms and expres- 
sions which their readers may, perhaps, interpret as convey- 
ing much the same meaning as that with which they are 
employed in the Scriptures, yet when their statements and 
reasonings are analysed, it is abundantly clear that their real 
import is altogether pantheistic. But if, as they hold, huma- 
nity in each individual is but the Deity in a finite form, and 
the thoughts, affections, volitions, and acts of each individual, 
are the thoughts, affections, and acts of God in his personality; 
if redemption consists in the restoration of humanity in 
the individual to the state or relation to the Deity in which 
these writers maintain it originally existed in Adam and 
reappears in Christ; or in the return of the indwelling 
deity to an agency that is conformable to the divine law or 
will; and if, after that return or restoration, that will or law 
is the law of the individual’s agency, as they hold it was in 
Adam before he fell, and is now in Christ, it follows, and these 
writers maintain, that the religious doctrines, the faith, the 
worship, and the moral practices, or in a word, all the actions 
of those who are the subjects of that restoration, are a reve- 
lation of God, and a manifestation of his will. It is a real 
Christian life, therefore, which they live, and constitutes a 
perfect exemplification of what Christianity is, precisely as 
they hold the life of Christ is an exemplification of his doc- 
trines, laws, and spirit. But the faith, the worship, and the 
practice of the church, have, in different ages, varied im- 
mensely. In the third, fourth, fifth, and later centuries, 
doctrines were held, rites were observed, a worship was 
offered, and practices prevailed, that were wholly unknown 
to the Apostolic age; and that are now rejected by Protest- 
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ants as entirely inconsistent with the Christian system. The 
religion of the Protestant church is, in many most important 
particulars, in direct antagonism with the religion of the 
Romish church, and the religion of the Romish church is 
in equal, and a very similar antagonism with that of, the 
Apostolic church. How is this extraordinary fact to be recon- 
ciled with the doctrine of these writers,—that, nevertheless, 
the belief and action of the church, in each age, are a revela- 
tion and actualization of God’s will, and a perfect exponent 
of genuine Christianity itself, at that period ? 

This is the great problem, having its ground altogether in 
their pantheistic views of God and man, and wholly unknown 
to the Bible and to evangelical Protestantism, which Dr. 
Nevin and his party attempt to solve; and following in the 
train of Schleiermacher, Neander, and others whose systems 
are based on that of Schelling and Hegel, they employ for 
the purpose the theory of development. 

This theory is founded on an assumed analogy between liv- 
ing organisms in the vegetable and animal world, and indi- 
viduals, and communities of men. As there is something in 
the seed of a plant which determines its growth and evolu- 
tion in a particular manner, or is the cause that it shoots up 
a trunk of a specific form, sends out branches of a certain 
shape, puts forth leaves of a particular figure and hue, and 
unfolds in flowers and fruit that are peculiar to itself; in a 
word, that it has a structure throughout, that distinguishes 
it from all others, and that is of the type that is character- 
istic of all the other individuals of its species; so they hold 
that Christianity, the principle of. Christian life, or that 
rectifying energy, whatever it may be, which, according to 
them, ‘is infused into each individual at his baptism, and 
into the church as a community by the sacrament of Christ’s 
body and blood; is a determinative constitutional nature, ele- 
ment, or power in each individual and in the church asa 
body, that generates and unfolds itself in their beliefs, their 
forms of worship, and their religious discipline and prac- 
tice, and is the ground and cause of their existence and 
nature, their growth, and the variations which take place in 
them from time totime. The doctrines, therefore, the worship, 
and the practice both of individuals, and of the church as a 
body, in every age, they maintain, are so many forms of Chris- 
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tianity itself, at those periods, and manifestations of its true 
nature; as real revelations, and as perfect exponents of it in 
its genuine and only being at those epochs, as the New Tes- 
tament in its doctrinal and preceptive teachings is, of what 
it was at its institution by the Redeemer. The religion of 
the church, indeed, at each stage of its progress, is, they 
assert, Christianity itself actualized at that stage of its evolu- 
tion, and the religion of the church through its several ages, 
is, accordingly, what they denominate historical Christianity, 
or Christianity actualized in history. The following passages 
present the principal features of this theory, as it is held 
by Professor Schaf:— 


“The main point is to set in proper light the idea of organic deve- 
lopment ; since this forms the key to the understanding of history. 
. . This conception, itself, is differently held by different per- 
sons, and I also claim the right of deviating in several points from 
Hegel, Schleiermacher, Neander, &e. . . . ‘Subjective Christi- 
anity, or the life of the God-man in the church, is a process, a deve- 
lopment, which begins small, and grows always larger, till it comes, 
at last, to full manhood in Christ; that is, till the believing human 
world may have appropriated to itself, both outwardly and inwardly, 
the entire fulness of objective Christianity, or the life of Christ.’ 
‘We conceive of historical movement as an ever increasing stream 

that rolls itself forward according to divine laws, to empty 
itself finally in the ocean of eternity. We maintain, consequently, 
that the Spirit of Christ himself, uninterruptedly present in the 
church, is the chief factor in history, to whose power all human fac- 
tors, which are also to be acknowledged in their places, must be 
regarded as subordinate; and that nothing which has once come to 
be of true historical weight, can be absolutely neglected or made to 
become null, but must ever gee sted as an abiding element 
in the subsequent part of the process.’ 

“ What, then, are we to understand by ongunls or regular develop- 
ment in itself considered? And how is the general idea to be applied 
to the history of the church ? 

“The lowest kind of process, which, indeed, can be only impro- 
perly so termed, is the mechanical motion of the heavenly bodies, 
which revolve around their sun, obeying unconsciously the imma- 
nent law of their constitution. This motion, however, always return- 
ing into itself, is not yet life, but at best an analogy only of life. 
The proper genesis first appears in the sphere of organic nature 
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in the life of the plant. The plant is possessed of a real life ; and is 
the subject, thus, of a development that begins with the seed, forms 
itself from this into root, stem, branch, leaf, and blossom, and becomes 
complete in its fruit. Here we have progress constantly from the lower 
to the higher; but still nothing is revealed that was not contained 
potentially in the germ. The last result, accordingly, of the vegeta- 
ble development, the fruit, comprises in itself, again, new seed; so 
that the end returns always with new wealth to the beginning. 

“ A still higher form of life is the animal ; at the head of which, 
though of a specifically different order of existence, stands man, so 
far as his earthly nature is concerned. Man exists first as an 
embryo, and as such is said to pass as it were cursorily in his con- 
formation, through all the lower stages of the animal life. After 
his birth, he makes the course of his childhood, boyhood, youth, man- 
hood, and old age. In all these stages he is man, and preserves thus 
in his development the unity of his nature, but in all at the same 
time he is again different, inasmuch as his general nature takes 
continually a more definite form, and reveals itself in a higher and 
more perfect way. Still, even the highest stage, the life of the old 
man, is but the full evolution of the life that was originally present 
in the child. This development we denominate regular and organic, 
since it follows of necessity an inward life force, proceeds with equal 
steady order, and continues always true to the original nature of the 
man, till in the end it has brought the whole fulness of it into 
view. 

“Parallel precisely with the bodily life of man, is the life also of 
his spirit. For soul and body are by Divine constitution most inti- 
mately bound together, and what God has thus joined, man has no 
right to put asunder. Both parts of his being develope themselves 
hand in hand together. Man comes not into the world a scholar, 
an artist, or the possessor of a moral or religious character. He car- 
ries within him indeed the capacity for life in such form; but this 
only in the way of germ, that must yet be developed, by impulse 
from within and the influence of proper conditions without, as the 
plant grows through the action of air, sunshine, and rain. Here we 
have in full again what we have just noticed in the case of his 
animal life. Spiritual growth or development is likewise a process 
of annihilation, preservation, and exaltation; in which it comes, in 
the end, to a complete explication only of what was present by im- 
plication at the start. This must be affirmed even of the development 
of the life of religion itself. . . . What holds of the individual, 
must hold also of humanity as a whole, since this is simply the or- 
ganic totality of all single men. So precisely as the single Christian 
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does not become complete at a stroke, but only by degrees, the church, 
as the complex of all Christians, must admit and require too a 
gradual development. Christ himself, as the head of the church, 
submitted to the law of a genesis in time, and grew from infancy up 
to manhood. . . . How then» shall the church, which repeats 
and contains the earthly life of Christ, form an exception to this law 
of development ? 

“We present now the. particular characteristics of this develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God, as they disclose themselves in a 
thorough study of history. 

“ This development of the church [that is, of Christianity] is partly 
external and partly internal. . . . . The development of the 
church [that is, of Christianity] is organic. It is no mechanical 
accumulation of events, and no result simply of foreign influences. 
Certain outward conditions are indeed required for it, as the plant 
needs air, moisture, and light, in order to grow. But still the im- 
pelling force in the process, is the inmost life of the church herself. 
Christianity is a new creation that unfelds itself continually more 
and more from within, and extends itself by the necessity of its own 
nature. It takes up, it is true, foreign material also in the process ; 
but changes it at once into its own spirit, and assimilates it to its 
own nature, as the body converts the food required for its growth 
into flesh and blood, marrow and bone. The church [that is, Chris- 

tianity ] accordingly in this development remains true always to her own 

nature, and reveals only what it contained in embryo from the start.” 
—Schaf’s Church Hist. or Vindication of the Idea of Hist. Develop- 
ment, pp. 80-91. 


From Professor Schaf’s presenting this theory in some of 
these passages as a theory of the church instead of Christianity, 
the reader might perhaps suppose he designs simply to ex- 
hibit the church as a mere society, in contradistinction from 
its faith, worship, and life, as the suljject of this development. 
That, however, is not his meaning, as is seen from the repre- 
sentation near the commencement of the quotation, that it is 
“Christianity” itself, that is the subjeet of the “ process” 
which he describes; and from the consideration that the 
object of the theory is to account for the variations that have 
arisen in the doctrinal belief, the worship and the practice of 
the church in the different ages of its progress, consistently 
with the theory held by the Mercersburg writers, that the 
faith, worship, and religious life generally of the church, are 
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themselves the very substance of Christianity, and the whole 
of its being at the several stages of its existence. “ We dis- 
tinguish,” he says, “between truth as objectively present in 
Christ and in the Scriptures, and truth as subjectively present 
tn the consciousness of the church, and say, CHRISTIANITY, in 
itself and objectively considered, is complete in Christ, in whom 
dwells the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; as also in his word, 
which is exhibited in the holy Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment, in a pure, original, perfect, and absolutely normative 
form for alltimes. Subjective Christianity, on the contrary, is 
the life of the God-man in his church, is a process, a development, 
which begins small and grows always larger till it comes at 
last to full manhood in Christ.”—P. 81. It is Christianity, 
accordingly, in this relation, not the church in distinction 
from its doctrines, worship, and religious life, that is the 
subject of his theory of development; and he represents that 
Christianity at its commencement in individuals and in the 
church as a society and succession of persons, is to Chris- 
tianity developed at the different stages of its history, what 
a seed is to the plant that springs from it at the different 
stages of its evolution in the stalk, the branches, the leaves, 
the blossoms, and the fruit: and what a child is at its birth 
to what it is as it advances to boyhood, youth, manhood, and 
old age: that through all the modifications which it assumes, 
it continues “ true to its original nature,” and evolves nothing 
but what “ was originally present” in it, and that everything 
of importance that is unfolded by it, ‘must ever incorporate 
itself as an abiding element in the subsequent part of the 
process.” 

This is the theory also of Dr. Nevin and his coadjutors of 
the Mercersburg Review. Dr. N. says in his last article on 
Cyprian : 


“The fact now must be admitted, and boldly looked in the face. 
Early Curistianity was in its constitutional elements, not Protest- 
antism, but Catholicism. Then there are but two general ways of 
vindicating the Reformation. We must either make all previous 
Curist1anity, back to the time of the apostles, a Satanic apostasy 
and delusion, and say that the church took a new start in the six- 
teenth century, as criginal as that of the day of Pentecost, and a 
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good deal more safe and sure; which is to give up historical Chris- 
tianity altogether, and so, if we understand it, the whole conception 
of a supernatural, holy, and apostolic church. Or else we must 
resort to the theory of historical development, by which the Catholic 
form of the church shall be regarded as the natura! and legitimate 
course of its history [that is, of Christiapity], onward to the time of 
the Reformation ; and the state of things since be taken as a more 
advanced stage of that same previous life, struggling forward to a 
still higher and far more glorious consummation in time to come. 
To reject both of these solutions, and to quarrel only with the facts 
that imperiously require either one or the other as the only escape 
from the argument in favor of the church of Rome, may well be pro- 
nounced obscurantism of the first order. 

“ We, of course, reject in full the wnhistorical theory, and one 
object we have had in view always, has been to expose its most 
insane and most perfectly untenable character. It is, at least, 
but a decent name for infidelity. Religion built on any such founda- 
tion as this, rests only on the sand or wind. We are shut up then, 
of course, so far as we have any faith in Protestantism, to the theory 
of historical development as the only possible way of setting it in 
living union with the Divine fact of early Christianity.”—Review, 
1852, pp. 561, 562. 


No more specific and emphatic language could have been 
employed by Dr. Nevin to express his assent to the theory 
of historical development. He not only adopts and main- 
tains it, but he holds that it is the only ground on which it 
can rationally be believed that Christianity has now any 
existence. We are reduced to the alternative, he represents, 
of accepting it, and building all our religion on it, or of 
plunging at once into the rayless abyss of infidelity. It is 
Christianity itself, let it be remembered, not the church in 
distinction from it, which he exhibits as the subject of this 
historical development, and the Catholic form of the church 
as the natural legitimate and actual channel through which, 
he holds, it came down to the time of the Reformation. 

Such are their doctrines of God and man, of Christ and 
redemption, and of Christianity and development. We have 
now, therefore, our readers will perceive, nothing more to 
do to verify our statement that, in the German Reformed 
church, a combination of persons has risen “who openly 
favor the doctrines of Romanism, exalt the authority of tra- 
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dition above the Scriptures, and rely on sacraments for the 
atonement of sin and the regeneration of the heart, and on 
the intercession of saints for other spiritual and temporal 
blessings ;” but simply to show that Dr. Nevin and his co- 
laborers in the Mercersburg Review, teach that what they 
call the doctrines of the Catholic church, or “ historical 
Christianity,” are “the doctrines of Romanism,” and that 
among them they place the doctrine of tradition as of 
higher authority than the Scriptures, baptismal regeneration, 
eucharistic expiation, and the intercession of saints; as, 
according to their theory of developed and _ historical 
Christianity, if those doctrines were held by the Catholic or 
Nicene and the Roman churches, they were “genuine” 
“ constitutional elements” of “ Christianity,” at its original 
institution ; and have continued such in all the modifications 
it has undergone; and Christianity, in developing them, has 
remained “true always to her own nature, and revealed only 
what it contained in embryo from the start,” and “ must 
ever” continue to “incorporate in itself,” as an abiding ele- 
ment in the part of the process of development through 
which it is yet to pass; and, consequently, it is as obligatory 
on the church now to receive them, as it is to receive and 
maintain any other truths of the Christian system. 

We shall prove, then, that they favor the docirines of 
Romanism, in the first place, by adducing passages in which 
they represent the Christianity of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies, as eminently Romanistic. 





“The Christianity of the fourth and fifth centuries was more Ro- 
man Catholic a great deal than Protestant. The best piety of this 
period, as it meets us in such saints as Athanasius, Chrysostom, and 
Ambrose, is fairly steeped in what would be counted by the common 
Puritanism of the present time, rank, heathenish superstition. 

We thought it was a matter conceded and granted on all hands, 
that not only the prelatical system, but all sorts of Romanizing ten- 
dencies besides, were in full play as early as the fourth century. . . 
Puritanism, we thought, had settled it as a fixed maxim, that the 
seeds of Popery were not only sown, but actively sprouting and bear- 
ing most ugly fruit on all sides, in the fourth and fifth centuries.”— 
Review, 1852, p. 6. 

“The Puseyites, and the high church party in general, have been 
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disposed to build the authority of their system very much on the 
Nicene period of ecclesiastical antiquity ; taking it for granted, that 
while it exhibits, with unmistakable clearness, all the traces of their 
theory as distinguished from every less churchly scheme, it may be 
regarded as standing equally clear from the abuses of Romanism, as 
these come into view along with the growth of the Papacy in later 
times. On the other side, however, it has been well and ably shown 
that there is no room for this last distinction, in any such pretended 
form. In particular, the work entitled ‘ Ancient Christianity,’ 

is devoted to the object of proving that this is a most perfect mis- 
take, . . . and that, in truth, what are usually considered the 
worst abuses of Romanism, were already fully at work in this period ; 
nay, that in many respects, the form under which they then appeared 
was decidedly worse altogether than that which they carried subse- 
quently in the middle ages. . . . The evidence is absolutely 
overwhelming that the Nicene church was, in all essential points, of 
one mind and character with the Papal church of later times, and that 
where any difference is to be found, it was for the most part not in 
favor of the first, but against it, and in favor of the last.”—Review, 
1852, pp. 8-9. 

“It is simply ridiculous, then, to make aay question about the 
reigning state of the church in the fourth and fifth centuries, as re- 
lated to Romanism and Popery. Our representation has not been a 
whit too strong for the actual truth of the case, but may be con- 
sidered as falling short of this altogether. It is the merest romance, 
when such a man as Bishop Wilson, or any other evangelical Pro- 
testant of the present day, allows himself to dream that such men 
as Ambrose and Augustine were orthodox, and pious after his own 
fashion . . . and that they were, in a great measure, free from 
the ideas which afterwards took full possession of the church, under 
what is called the Roman apostasy. Every imagination of this sort 
is a perfect illusion, These fathers, and along with them the entire 
church of their time, were, in all material respects, fully committed 
to the later Roman system ; and at some points, indeed, stood far- 
ther off from evangelical Protestantism, than the full grown Popery 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Let this truth, then, be known 
and kept in mind. . . . Wicene Christianity, the system which 
the fourth century inherited from the third, and handed forward to 
the fifth, was not Protestantism, much less Puritanism; bore no 
resemblance to this whatever; but, in all essential principles and 
characteristics, was nothing more nor less than RoMANISM ITSELF.”— 
Review, 1882, pp. 138-14. 
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As then, on their theory of historical Christianity, all the 
doctrines, rites of worship, and religious practices of the 
church of that period, were “ organic” and “constitutional 
elements” of “Christianity” itself, and constituted the whole 
of its substance and being at that epoch; and as Christianity, 
according to their doctrine, always continues “ true to its 
original nature,” never developes anything but what was 
“ originally present” in it, and whatever is unfolded by it, 
“must ever incorporate itself as an abiding element in the 
subsequent part of the process,” through which it passes ;— 
they formally and emphatically exhibit these elements of 
“Romanism,” as constituents of Christianity itself at the pre- 
sent time ; the very gist and substance of its being; and indi- 
cate it as the duty, therefore, of the church now to receive 
them as they are held at the present time in the Catholic 
church. No representation to this effect could be stronger 
or more emphatic. They maintain that to hold any other 
view, is to give up Christianity itself; that to reject the 
system of the Nicene church that continued to be the chief 
element of the Catholic faith and worship through the 
middle ages, and that still subsists in the Romish church, 
and forms the very substance of its religion, is, in fact, to 
make the religion of the church the religion of Satan, instead 
of the religion of Christ. They say— 


“ Granting then, as all who know anything of church history must, 
that Protestantism is not the restoration strictly of early (post-apos- 
tolical) Christianity, but this ran naturally rather first into the Nicene 
system, and then through that again into the later Roman Catholic 
system, how is the cause of the Reformation to be vindicated as just 
and right? What view shall we take of this disagreement, which 
shall not compromise the credit of Protestantism, but allow us to 
regard it still as worthy of our confidence and trust ? 

“Shall we cut the whole matter short, by casting off entirely the 
authority of the post-apostolical church from the second century 
down to the sixteenth, and by throwing ourselves exclusively on the 
New Testament, as a sufficient warrant for the modern system, not 
only without antiquity, but against it also, to any extent that the 
case may require? This is the ground taken by Puritanism. Its 
theory is, that Protestantism stands in no organic historical connexion 
with the life of the Catholic church, as we find it before the Refor- 
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mation; that the relation between the two was one of simple con- 
tradiction ; that the old church was one of entire apostasy from the 
Christianity of the New Testament; and that this was reproduced 
in the sixteenth century, as an absolutely new creation, directly from 
its own original fountain and source. The assumption is, that the 
church, at an early period, fell away from its primitive purity, and 
came under the power of a strange and dreadful apostasy, which 
completed itself finally in the Papacy, and all the abominations 
usually charged upon the church of Rome. . . . So this Puri- 
tan theory, to be fully true to itself, is willing in the end to give up all 
post-apostolical antiquity. It is enough for it to be certain that the 
pattern of Protestantism is found in the New Testament. Grant 
that a different order of religion is found to be at work immediately 
afterwards, in the ancient church, to what does the fact amount in 
the face of this original rule, which the world can now interpret for 
itself? So far as any such difference goes, we have only to set it 
down from the first for an apostasy, the coming in of that grand 
catastrophe which afterwards turned the church into a synagogue of 
hell. Protestantism sets the whole process aside, overleaps the entire 
interval between the sixteenth century and the first, abjures anti- 
quity clear back to the beginning, and claims to be a new and fresh 
copy simply of what Christianity was in the days of the Apostles. 

“ Altogether thus this Puritan theory runs directly towards infi- 
delity. . . . On this account it is that we have denounced it as 
secretly the foe of Protestantism. We say most deliberately that a 
Christianity which is not historical, not the continuation organically 
of the proper life of the church as it existed from the beginning, but 
which abjures all connexion with this life as something false, and sets 
itself in contradiction to it as a totally new and different existence, 
can have no right whatever to challenge our faith.as being the same 
supernatural fact that is set before us by the article of the church in 
the ancient creed. It seeks to turn that fact into a wholesale lie, by 
making such supposition the only alternative to its own truth. No 
defence of Protestantism in this form can stand. To make the Re- 
formation a mere rebellion, a radical revolution, a violent breaking 
away from the whole authority of the past, is to give it a purely 
human, or, rather an actually diabolical, character. It comes then 
just to this, that either the rebellion was diabolical, or else the ancient 
church back to the second century was the work of the Devil, and not 
Christ’s work.” —Review, 1852, pp. 22-25. 


To reject the doctrines of Romanism, which were held by 
the church generally from the fourth century down through 
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the dark ages to the Reformation, and are still held in the 
Catholic communion, and regard them as an apostasy, is 
thus, according to the Review, to give up Christianity itself. 
It is worse: it is to make it “ the work of the Devil.” The 
mere fact that the antagonistic system held by Protestants 
is taught in the New Testament, is no reason whatever, these 
writers represent, for regarding it as the genuine Christianity 
of Christ. To possess that character and have any title to 
our faith, it must be an “ historical Christianity ;” it must 
have come down to us through the Catholic church ; and it 
must have been developed into the Romish doctrines that 
were held in the Nicene age, that finally ran “into the later 
Roman Catholic system,” and that are now the great con- 
stituents of the religion of the Papacy. And this certainly is 
indisputable on their pantheistic theory. If, as they hold, 
God is the only agent and the only existence in the uni- 
verse; if men are only forms in whom he assumes a finite 
shape, becomes a personality, and individualizes himself; if 
“humanity” in every individual who belongs to the church, 
is restored by the sacrament of baptism and the eucharist 
to that state in which they hold it originally existed in 
Adam, and re-appeared in Christ ; if the indwelling deity in 
all such acts uniformly in harmony with the law imposed on 
mankind; and finally if what is thus asserted of individuals 
is equally true of the whole church considered as a body, 
and if, as these writers maintain, the whole action of the 
church at any period of its existence, is a revelation of God 
and his will as perfect and as authoritative as the revelation 
made through “Christ himself and the apostles while on 
earth, and recorded in the New Testament originally was— 
then unquestionably the doctrines and worship of the Nicene 
church, the Romish church of the middle ages, and the 
Papal church of the sixteenth and the present century, 
must be regarded as the genuine doctrines of the Christian 
system, and as obligatory on the church now, as Christianity 
itself is. There is no escape from this conclusion. Had 
Dr. Nevin and his associates filled the pages of their Review 
with specific professions of their faith in the doctrines of 
Romanism, and written a thousand volumes, to testify their 
conviction that there is no alternative but to receive them, 
or plunge into infidelity, they could not have given more 
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unanswerable proofs that on their system they are insepara- 
ble elements and the very substance itself of Christianity ;— 
they would not have debarred themselves more absolutely 
from the denial that that is, on their theory, their character. 
Is not this “ favoring the doctrines of Romanism?” Were 
they ever more emphatically endorsed; did they ever 
receive a more unconditional eulogy from Romanists them- 
selves ? 

We shall prove that they favor the doctrines of Romanism, 
in the second place, by passages in which they expressly 
enumerate and specify them, as the doctrines of the Nicene 
church, which they represent as “ organic” “ constitutional’ 
and “abiding” elements of Christianity. Thus they say— 


“*You tell us,’”—exclaims some evangelical inquisitor— that 
Christianity as it stood in the fourth century and in the first part of 
the fifth, was something very different from modern Protestantism, 
and that it bore in truth a very near resemblance in all material 
points to the later religion of the Roman Church. That, sir, is 
what we have said. ... ‘You go so far as to add, that were the 
fathers who then lived to return to the world in our time, they 
would find themselves more at home in the Papal than in the 
Protestant communion.’ We have not the least doubt of it... .. 
‘You hold that those fathers . . . knew nothing of the view which 
makes the Bible and private judgment the principle of Christianity, 
and the only source and rule of faith, acknowledged the central 
dignity of the bishop of Rome, believed baptismal regeneration, the 
mystery of the real presence, purgatory and prayers for the dead, 
venerated relics, had full faith in the continuation of miracles, and 
glorified celibacy, voluntary poverty, and the monastic life, as at 
once honorable to religion, and eminently suited to promote the 
spiritual welfare of men.’ Certainly, sir, we do hold all this.”— 
Review, 1852, pp. 2, 3. 

“Tt is agreed all round that the prelatical and pontifical system 
was in full force in this period, that the sacraments were regarded as 
supernatural mysteries, that purgatory, prayers for the dead, and the 
worship of the saints, were part and parcel of the reigning faith, 
that celibacy and monasticism were held in the highest honor, that 
an unbounded veneration for relics everywhere prevailed, and that 
miracles were received on all sides as events by no means uncommon 
or incredible in the church.”-—Review, 1852, p. 4. 

“The Nicene Christianity bore no resemblance whatever to: Pro- 
testantism. It carried in it all the principles of Romanism ; so 
VOL. V.—NO. IV. 48 
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that this is to be considered in many respects an improvement on 
the older system, a regulation and correction of its abuses, and not 
by any means the bringing in of something always progressively 
worse. The model saint of the period is presented to us in the 
person of Saint Antony, the patriarch of Monks.  Asceticism is 
made to be the highest style of piety. The merit of celibacy, the 
glorification of virginity, vencration for relics, all sorts of miracles, 
the idea of purgatory, the worship of saints, prayers for the dead, 
submission to the authority of the church, and faith in the sacra- 
ments as truly supernatural mysteries, come everywhere into view 
as the universal staple of religious thought.”—Review, p. 13. 


Here is thus an express specification of the main doc- 
trines of Romanism, as the great constituents of that Nicene 
faith, which they maintain was the genuine and only Chris- 
tianity of that age, has continued to form the very soul and 
substance of all true Christianity at every subsequent 
period, and must ever remain its most essential and vital 
element. To deny that they are the genuine, “ organic” 
“constitutional” doctrines of Christianity ;—to reject them 
as a gross perversion, as altogether false, as a monstrous 
apostasy, is, according to Dr. Nevin and his coadjutors, to 
give up Protestantism itself. It is by the recognition alone 
of these doctrines, as the substance of genuine Christianity, 
they maintain, that Protestantism can be brought into such 
a relation to the teachings of Christ and his apostles, as to be 
justified in appealing to them as authority for its doctrines ; 
and by their recognition alone that it can be brought into 
such a connexion with the Christianity of the early ages, as 
to have any legitimate ground in respect to that for a claim 
to be considered as the Christianity of Christ. Thus Dr. 
Nevin says :— 


“If Protestantism then is to be defended successfully, it can be 
neither on the ground that it is a repristination simply of early post- 
apostolical Christianity, nor on the ground that it is an absolute 
nullification of this ancient faith, leaping over it with a single bound 
to the.age of the apostles. 

“We are shut up thus to the idea of historical development as 
the only possible way of escape from the difficulty with which we 
are met in bringing the present here into comparison with the past. 
If the modern church must be the same in substance with the 
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ancient church, a true continuation of its life as this has been in the 
world by divine promise from the beginning, while it is perfectly 
plain at the same time that a wide difference holds between the two 
systems as to form, the relation binding them together can only be 
one of living progress or growth. No other will satisfy these oppo- 
site conditions. Growth implies unity in the midst of change. 
That precisely is what we are to understand by historical develop- 
ment, . . « -« 

“This is now felt by all who deserve to be considered of any 
authority in the sphere of church history. The whole progress of 
this science at the present time, under the new impulse which has 
been given to it by Neander and others, is making it more and more 
ridiculous to think of upholding the cause of the Reformation under 
any other view. It must be one with the ancient church, to have any 
valid claim to its prerogatives and powers ; but this it can have only 
in the way of historical growth. Give that up, and all is gone. 
Without the idea of development the whole fact of Protestantism 
resolves tiself into a lie.”— Review, 1852, pp. 32, 35. 


The question whether Protestantism is justifiable, and has 
a title to be regarded as the religion of Christ, or whether it 
is itself a consummate apostasy, an infinite “lie,” thus de- 
pends altogether, according to Dr. Nevin, on the question 
whether these “ doctrines of Romanism” are or are not the 
genuine doctrines of Christianity. If they are not, and if 
they are not in identically that relation in which the theory 
of historical development contemplates them, then “ ALL Is 
GONE.” “The whole fact of Protestantism resolves itself into a 
ui.” And if they were organic elements, and the very 
essence of Christianity from the Nicene age down to the 
time of the Reformation, they, of course, are so now; as, 
according to the theory of development, Christianity always 
continues true to its “ original nature ;” and whatever is, at 
any time, unfolded by it, “ must ever incorporate itself as 
an abiding element in the ‘Subsequent part of the process.” 
They accordingly are now, in fact, the doctrines of the 
Romish church, and have as effective a claim on that ground 
to be regarded as the genuine doctrines of Christianity, as 
they had to be received as such in the Nicene and middle 
ages, because they were held by the church of those periods. 
The Romish church now extends her jurisdiction over a 
far vaster territory than at any time anterior to the Reform- 
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ation, and embraces in her bosom a much more numerous 
population. Why is not her voice then, at least, as author- 
itative now as it was in the dark ages, when she was im- 
mensely inferior in numbers and learning ? 

Besides, to deny that these doetrines are now the doc- 
trines of Christianity and as obligatory as they ever were ; 
to rejéct them as having become false; is to assign to them 
the identical character which is ascribed to them by Protes- 
tants and Puritans, and to make Protestantism itself, there- 
fore, aceording to Dr. Nevin, dependent for its vindication 
and its truth on what he calls “a fearful lie.” For, as he 
elaims that there is not even a “semblance” of truth im Pro- 
testantism, unless these doctrines were the genuine doctrines 
of Christianity, from the fourth to the sixteenth century, if 
they are not now such doctrines, but have become wholly 
false, then plainly, Protestantism, according to him, is de- 
pendent altogether for its truth on a falsehood. Its whole 
basis is nothing else than what he calls a wholesale lie! 
What a beautiful method of vindicating the Reformation 
from the charge, to use Dr. Nevin’s elegant vocabulary, of 
being “the work of the devil, instead of Christ’s: work!” 
What a brilliant result of the impassioned efforts he has: 
made to save Protestantism from the ignominy with which 
it must otherwise be branded, of owing its descent to such a 
parentage! Do Dr. Nevin and his associates then, after all 
their efforts to invest Protestantism with a legitimate title to 
be regarded as a genuine form of Christianity, hold that it is 
altogether dependent for that character on a fearful lie? 
There is no escape from this conclusion, unless they regard 
the, doctrines of Romanism as still the genuine doctrines of 
the Christian system, and as obligatory on the ehurch as 
they hold they were at any other stage of its history. In 
what attitude could they have placed them that would have 
indicated in a more emphatic manner, that they regard them 
as still as true and as essential elements of Christianity, as 
they persuade themselves they were at the epoch of their 
development, and at the several stages of their history to the 
time of the Reformation? And is not this to favor the doe- 
trines of Romanism? 

Having thus sufficiently vindicated that part of our state- 
ment,. we shall now, in the third place, verify our other alle- 
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gations, by adducing passages which show that they “ exalt 
the authority of tradition above the Scriptures, and rely on 
sacraments for the atonement of sin and the regeneration of 
the heart, and on the intercession of saints for other spirit- 
ual and temporal blessings.” 

They “exalt the authority of tradition above the Scrip- 
tures.” Tradition is the transmission of religious doctrines, 
rites, customs, or opinions, from one generation to another by 
teaching or example, independently of the Scriptures. When 
the term is used by metonymy for that which is thus con- 
veyed from one age to another, it is then the doctrines, rites, 
opinions, and practices themselves that are transmitted from 
former ages, in contradistinction from the doctrines and teach- 
ings of the Scriptures. Taken in the first sense, to exalt the 
authority of tradition above the Scriptures, is to exhibit 
this traditional testimony or teaching, as having a higher 
title than the Scriptures to be received as a guide: taken in 
the other sense, it is to represent the things transmitted by 
tradition as having a higher claim to be received as essen- 
tial elements of the Christian system than the things taught 
inthe Bible. In both of these senses Dr. Nevin and his party 
exalt the authority of tradition above the Scriptures. For 
they maintain, as we have already shown, that there is no 
Christianity now, except what has come down through the 
channel of tradition; none but what is purely historical or 
has been developed in the life of the church, and handed 
forward from one age to another. They assert that that is 
the only possible way in which it can have come down to 
the present generation. They represent the Bible as wholly 
incapable either of transmitting it or of preserving it in itself; 
as having become to such an end completely obsolete; a 
mere dead letter. They maintain accordingly, without any 
disguise, that a “religion” that is “built on any such founda- 
tion as the mere testimony of the New Testament,” and “rejects 
the theory of historical development,”—which is but another 
name for tradition—“ rests only on the sand or wind ;” and 
that to make the Scriptures the sole basis of a doctrinal sys- 
tem, is to plunge headlong into “ infidelity.” 


“ Shall we cut the whole matter short by casting off entirely the 
authority of the post-apostolical church from the second century 
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down to the sixteenth, and by throwing ourselves exclusively on THE 
New TESTAMENT, 43 @ SUFFICIENT WARRANT for the modern system, 
not only without antiquity, but against it also, to any extent that 
the case may require? This is the ground taken by Puritanism. 
Its theory is, that Protestantism stands in no organic historical con- 
nexion with the life of the church as we find it before the Reforma- 
tion . . . that the old church was an entire apostasy from the 
Christianity of the New Testament ; and that this was reproduced 
in the sixteenth century, as an absolutely new creation, directly from 
its own original fountain and source. 

“This theory,” they say, “we have examined and found want- 
ing :” . . . “It resolves all religion into private reason, by making 
this to be the only oracle of what is to be considered the divine 
sense of the Bible.” . . . “This Puritan theory runs directly towards 
infidelity On this account it is that we have denounced it, as 
secretly the foe of Protestantism. We say most deliberately that a 
Christianity which is [founded exclusively in that manner on the 
Bible, and] not historical, not the continuation organically of the life 
of the church as it has existed from the beginning [that is, not tradi- 
tional|—but which abjures all connexion with this life as something 
false—can have no right whatever to challenge our faith as being 
the same supernatural fact that is set before us by the article of the 
church in the ancient creed.” —Review, 1852, pp. 22, 25. 

“We must either make all previous Christianity back to the time 
of the apostles, a satanic apostasy and delusion, and say that the 
church took a new start in the sixteenth century, as original as that 
of the day of Pentecost . . which is to give up historical [that is 
traditional} Christianity altogether; or else we must resort to the 
theory of historical development by which the Catholic form of the 
church shall be regarded as the natural and legitimate course of its 
history onward to the time of the Reformation. . . . We, of course, 
reject in full the unhistorical theory [which makes the Scriptures the 
only rule of faith, and the orly absolute authority in religion}. 
It is at least but a decent name for infidelity. Religion built on any 
such foundation as this rests only on the sand or wind.”—Review, 
1852, pp. 561, 562. 

The Scriptures thus, according to Dr. N. and his party, 
not only are not of supreme authority in matters of faith or 
of higher authority than tradition, but they are absolutely 
of no authority at all. To build on them exclusively of 
tradition is to reject Christianity, make its very existence 
impossible, and force us by an inevitable necessity, into the 
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utter unbelief of the infidel. The only medium through 
which Christianity can have come down to us is that of 
tradition ; and tradition alone accordingly is of authority to 
determine us in regard to its nature. Is not this to exalt 
the authority of tradition above the Scriptures? Can any 
one ask a more ample demonstration of the truth of our 
statement ? 

They “rely on sacraments for the atonement of sin and 
the regeneration of the heart.” Thus they represent the 
sacraments as the only channels of grace :— 


“In the sphere of religion, in the holy sacraments of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, the invisible and real grace of God is directly 
bound to external objects, chosen because of an inward concord and 
fitness.” —Review, 1852, p. 73. 

“ The sacraments which, to the outward view, are only emblematic 
acts of the church, are, according to their unseen substance, CREATIVE 
AND REDEEMING Acts of the risen Christ. It is not merely a holy 
thought, a divine idea which has enveloped itself in the sacraments, 
it is @ personal Witt—not a representing, but a working will. It is 
the all-organizing will of Christ, which here reveals itself in its 
centrality. The sacrament is not merely a making visible, an ex- 
planation, a pledge of the grace; but while it is all this, it is at the 
same time the real communication of the grace—the communication 
of that bu which alone a life evolution is possible.”—Review, 
1852, p. 317. . 


They maintain that regeneration is wrought through the 
sacrament of baptism :— 


“Baptism in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, introduces the natural man into the communion of the 
triune God.”—Review, 1853, p. 319. 


Dr. Nevin says of Cyprian :— 


“Baptism is for him everywhere the sacrament of regeneration, 
the mystery of the new birth, the real ground and foundation of 
spiritual life. It never seems so much as to enter his mind that 
there can be any question made of this in the church. To doubt it 
would be, in his system, to doubt the supernaturalness of Christianity 
itself... ... In the age of Cyprian no one questioned its power to 
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take away sin and to produce regeneration, who did not mean at the 
same time to question the whole fact of Christianity. 

“Infant baptism in this view comes to iis proper significance, 
Infants need the grace which the sacrament brings as much as others, 
and no age is to be shut out from the benefit of a salvation which 
God has provided for all.”—Review, pp. 376, 378. 

“Tt belongs to the idea of baptism, that this sacrament itself 
should include the grace of the Spirit, for remission of sins is 
granted to every one in baptism.”—Review, 1852, p. 529. 


They represent the eucharist as a sacrifice in which an 
expiation is made for sin :— 


“The same real force Cyprian sees always in the mystery of the 
holy eucharist. It is for his faith an actual sacrament, and not 
merely an outward monument or sign. As it regards the mode of 
communication it offers with the body and blood of Christ, his 
Janguage is indeed more general than precise ; but it is abundantly 
clear as to the fact. He says, ‘Since then to eat of this bread is to 
live for ever, it is plain that those live who touch his body and 
receive the eucharist by right of communication, so on the other 
hand we must fear and pray lest any one, by being separated from 
Christ’s body through prohibition, remain far from salvation.’ ... . 
This makes the eucharist at once the communion of the real flesh and 
blood of the Son of Man, according to the awful mystery of his own 
words in the sixth chapter of John. Hence the stress we find laid 
on it as @ real viaticum, a source of strength and fortification 
against evil for all great emergencies in the Christian life.” 

“ Intimately connected with this idea of the mystica? presence of 
Christ’s body and blood in the sacrament of the supper, as the bread 
of life, is the persuasion and belief that the service carried im it the 
force of a SACRIFICE Or OFFERING. In whatever sense the mystery 
involves communion with Christ’s body and blood, it is with his 
body, we know, as broken, and his blood as shed for the remission 
of sins. It is as comprehending in them always the force of THE 
ATONEMENT wrought out by his bloody death, that his flesh is thus 
meat indeed, and his blood drink indeed for the use of a dyiug 
world. That atonement in such view, is no past transaction merely, 
but a fact once for all, the power of a perennial indissoluble life, 
always of force in the Saviour’s person. In such form it must of 
necessity go along with the sacramental exhibition of his flesh given 
for the life of the world. It will be then, so far as the exhibition 
itself is a reality and no dream, not as a remembered doctrine 


¢ 
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merely, but in ts own actual virtue and power as a sacrifice always 
well pleasing to God.” —Review, pp. 379, 380. 


He quotes in confirmation of this from Cyprian :— 


“For since Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, is himself the high 
priest of God the Father, and has offered himself first as a sacrifice 
to the Father, and commanded to do this in remembrance of him; 
that priest, it is plain, truly officiates in Christ’s place, who imitates 
what Christ did; and he then offers in the church a TRUE AND FULL 
SACRIFICE to God the Father, when he sets himself to offer according 
to what he sees to have been offered by Christ himself.”—P. 380. 


‘On this Dr. Nevin remarks :— 


“The sacrament of the altar in this way becomes the centre of the 
universal Christian worship. All is a solemn Asitoupyia revolving 
round the shekina of this mysterious presence. The unutterably 
glorious as well as awful rEaxiry which is here brought into view, 
is felt to underlie and bind together the whole new order of life to 
which it belongs, sending its pulsations like a mighty heart over the 
mystical body, and making it to be in truth the communion of saints. 
Hence those commemorations of the martyrs, which Cyprian made 
so much account of celebrating in this way. -Hence the idea of a 
certain benefit to the dead through the power of this sacrifice per- 
formed on their account.”—Review, 1852, pp. 380, 381. 


Dr. Nevin and his associates thus exhibit the doctrine of 
expiation by the mass, and of baptismal regeneration, as 
among the most conspicuous and essential elements of that 
historical religion which they regard as the only Christianity 
that existed from the fourth to the sixteenth century ; and on 
the legitimacy of which they affirm the truth of Protestantism 
and the Bible itself depends; and they as unhesitatingly 
adopt them’ and give them as complete a sanction as any of 
the other doctrines of that system. 

Such are the proofs that they rely on sacraments for the 
atonement of sin, and the regeneration of the heart. Can 
any higher demonstration be asked of the truth of that part 
of our allegation? After having assigned to baptism and 
the eucharist the high office of producing regeneration and 
making “atonement” through a vast round of ages, is it 
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without a particle of evidence to be believed that they regard 
them as having ceased from those functions, and sunk to the 
rank of mere representatives and signs? They expressly 
deny that that is now their character. After having affirmed 
that “it belongs to the idea of baptism” that “it should 
include the grace of the Spirit,” and declared that the eucha- 
rist always comprehends “ the force of the atonement wrought 
out” by Christ’s “bloody death ;” that “atonement must of 
necessity go along with the sacramental exhibition of his 
flesh ;” and that it wil? be there, so far as the exhibition itself 
is a reality and no dream, in its own actual virtue and 
power as a sacrifice; is it to be supposed that they now 
regard them as having lost those supernatural prerogatives, 
become wholly emptied of the “awful mysteries” with 
which they were originally charged, and fallen to the level 
of the mere commemorative or representative functions 
which modern Protestants and Puritans assign to them? 
No man can believe it. 

And finally, they rely on “the intercession of saints for 
spiritual and temporal blessings.” Thus Dr. Nevin says 
of a passage in Cyprian: 


“ Here we have a plain recognition of the thought, as one familiar 
on all sides, that the prayers of the saints in heaven are not without 
effect on earth, and that they are to be desired and made account of 
accordingly by those who are still in the body.”—Review, 1852, 
p. 319. 

“We have seen already, to some extent, how Cyprian’s doctrine 
of the church gave character and form to his theological system at 
other points. Along with the idea of a real Divine polity, as truly 
present in the world as the Jewish Theocracy by which it was fore- 
shadowed, went in his mind the conception also of a ministry exer- 
cising reaily Divine functions, of a proper priesthood, of sacraments 
powerful to take away sin and forward the soul in the way of ever- 
lasting life. Baptism, confirmation, the mystical presence of the holy 
eucharist, the awful sacrifice of the altar, penance, including confes- 
sion and absolution, the sacrament of orders, consecrations, and holy 
rites generally, derived for him their significance and force from this 
article of the holy Catholic church. Here only tux BrsiE could have 
its right authority and proper use. Here only any virtue could have 
true Christian merit. The idea of the church determined the view 
taken of heresy and schism. We have seen how it carried the sense 
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of the communion of saints beyond the grave also, leading NATURALLY 
to sacrifices and prayers for the dead, and encouraging the belief that 
THE SAINTS IN HEAVEN MAKE INTERCESSION for their brethren who are 
still in the world. The veneration of relics, which we find in the 
church from the earliest times, must be referred to the same general 
sentiment. All these conceptions belong predominantly, we may say, 
to one general side of the system before us.”—Review, 1852, pp. 
545, 546. 


He thus represents a belief in the intervention of the saints 
in heaven in behalf of those who are still in the world, and 
a reliance on their intercessions, as an integral part of the 
great system of doctrines and rites he here enumerates, 
which were the distinguishing features of the Catholic 
religion, from the fourth century to the Reformation, and 
which he maintains were at every point of that period the 
genuine doctrines and rites of Christianity, and constituted 
its very essence and being. 

Dr. Nevin and his coadjutors, of course, regard them still 
as essential elements of the Christian system. They are of 
necessity such, and must ever continue to be, on their theory 
of development and transmission ; according to which, Chris- 
tianity always continues “true to its original nature ;” never 
develops anything that was not.“ originally present in it,” 
and never rejects anything which it develops; but whatever 
is unfolded at any stage of its history, ‘must ever incorpo- 
rate itself as an abiding element” in it “in the subsequent part 
of the process.” If they were ever, indeed, the genuine and 
most essential elements of Christianity, it is absurd and sole- 
cistical in the highest degree to suppose that they can have 
lost that character, passed to the antipodes, and become a su- 
perlatively false and apostate system. If, as Dr. N. and his 
compeers hold, the fact, that these doctrines were held by the 
Catholic and Romish church through a long series of ages, 
is a proof that they were the genuine and characteristic doc- 
trines of Christianity at every stage of, that period; is not 
the fact that they are now equally held to be the very soul 
and substance of Christianity by the Papal and Greek 
churches, which far outnumber the Protestant, as ample proof 
that they are now the genuine and essential elements of the 
Christian system? If baptism was originally made the sole 
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medium of the regenerating influence; if its investiture 
with that high function, had its ground in the very nature of 
redemption ; and if it continued to hold it for fifteen centu- 
ries ; is there any reason to believe that it is not still, and as 
absolutely as ever, the sacrament of regeneration? Has any 
change taken place in the nature of man, in the prerogatives 
of the ministry, or in the principle of the divine procedure, 
that can necessarily or naturally have divested the rite of 
that high office, and reduced it to the rank of a mere out- 
ward sign? If there was any such inadequacy in Christ’s 
expiation as to render an atonement by the eucharist essen- 
tial, in order to the pardon of believers in former ages, is 
there any reason to suppose that an expiation by the mass 
is not equally indispensable to the complete forgiveness and 
redemption of men at the present day? If Christ’s interces- 
sions were unequal to the necessities of the church through 
the first fifteen centuries of her existence, and thousands 
and myriads of departed saints were invested with the office of 
mediators to supply his inadequacy, is there any reason to be- 
lieve that their intervention is not still equally necessary, and 
the propriety and duty of relying on it as imperative as it ever 
was? Has man become less lost than he once was, or God 
more placable, so that intercessions are less necessary than 
they once were to the supplicant’s obtaining spiritual and 
temporal blessings? The supposition that such a stupen- 
dous change has taken place in the divine administration in 
whatever relation it is contemplated, is infinitely contradic- 
tious to the attributes of God and the doctrines of his word. 
No man in his senses can believe it. No one can persuade 
himself that it is believed by Dr. N. and his party. All the 
considerations which they allege as evincing that those were 
the genuine doctrines and the very substance of Christianity 
for a long tract of ages, show equally that they still retain that 
character. If the fact that they were held by ‘1e Romish 
church through such a series of centuries is a proof, as Dr. 
N. and his coadjutomws aver, that they were then the genuine 
form and the vital substance of Christianity ; is not the fact 
that they are held in precisely the same relation by the pre- 
sent Papal church, which is far more numerous and authori- 
tative than it was in the dark ages, an equal proof that they 
are still the true form and the vital essence of the Christian 
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religion? They are now, unquestionably, in a state of deve- 
lopment, as complete, as authoritative, and as exclusive of 
all contradictory doctrines as they ever were. If their very 
existence in the ancient church gave them, as these writers 
maintain, the stamp of divinity; if, according to their pan- 
theistic theory, they were in their evolution and subsistence 
“a revelation of God, and an authoritative manifestation of 
his will,” then they must in their evolution and subsistence 
in the present Romish church be equally a revelation of him, 
and an equally authoritative expression of his will. The 
fact that they are not held by the Protestant churches, is, on 
their theory, no evidence that they are not the doctrines of 
Christianity. It only shows that the time has not yet come 
for their development there. It is no proof that they will 
not hereafter gain an entrance into the Protestant creed. 
So far from it, that is expected by Dr. Nevin and his party, 
and is regarded as the glorious consummation in which the 
great process of development is toe terminate. Thus Dr. N. 
says of Protestantism :— 


“The fashion of this system passeth away. We can have no 
rational faith in it then, as an abiding order, but only as we take it for 
a transitory scheme, whose breaking up is to make room in due 
time for another and far more perfect state of the church, in which 
its disorders and miseries shall finally be brought to an end. But 
to feel this, with any sense of the historical rights of the ancient 
ehurch, and with any apprehension of what the Roman communion 
still is, as distinguished from the Protestant, is to see and feel at the 
same time that the new order in which Protestantism is to become 
thus complete, cannot be reached without the co-operation and help of 
Romanism. However faulty this may be in its separate character, it 
still embodies in itself, nevertheless, CERTAIN PRINCIPLES @nd FORMS 
or LiFe, derived from the past history of the church, which are want- 
ing to Protestantism as it now stands, and which need to be incorpo- 
rated with it in some way as the proper and necessary complement of 
its own nature. The interest of Romanism is not so left behind, as 
to be no longer of any account. It must come in hereafter to coun- 
terbalance and arrest again the disorder and excess of the other sys- 
tem. To this issue it comes necessarily, we say, with the historical 
scheme now under consideration.” —Review, 1852, pp. 48, 49. 


The “principles and forms of life” of Romanism which 
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Protestantism is expected thus to incorporate with itself, are 
of course the doctrines, forms of worship, and other reli- 
gious observances of the Catholic church which it now 
rejects; and thence the doctrines of which these writers 
have been treating, and the rejection of which, as false and 
apostate, they regard as a fatal.error of Protestants ;—namely, 
the supreme authority of tradition, baptismal regeneration, 
expiation by the mass, the invocation of saints, the homage 
of relics and images, and the other great elements of the 
Romish superstition, which Dr. N. and his co-operators are 
endeavoring to retrieve from the discredit into which they 
have fallen with Protestants, and reinstate in the rank they 
have so long enjoyed-in the Catholic church of essential 
and imperishable elements of the Christian system. To 
suppose they are anything else, is to suppose that these 
writers are contending for what, after all, they believe—so 
far as the Protestant communion is concerned—has for ever 
perished; and for what, moreover, is not to be essential to 
the perfection to which that branch of the church is finally 
to attain; which is to convert the effort in which they have 
expended so much labor and zeal, into an absurd and sense- 
less farce. 

To suppose, moreover, that they do not regard them as 
still the genuine doctrines of Christianity and as obligatory 
on the church as any others, but reject them as having 
become obsolete and false, is to suppose that their estimate 
of them is, after all, essentially the same as that of the Pro- 
testants and Puritans whom they reproach and denounce so 
passionately for discarding them. And is that credible? 
After all the din and clamor they have kept up in respect 
to them for eight or ten years, do they in fact attach no 
practical importance to them? Notwithstanding the lofty 
eulogies they have bestowed on their theory of development 
as indic«ting the only way in which Christianity can have a 
present existence, and the assurance a thousand times 
repeated, that, according to that theory, they are its most 
essential and imperishable elements, do they yet in reality 
regard them as having lost-their truth and significance, and 
passed away like the abrogated rites and ceremonies of a 
former dispensation? After all their reproaches and denun- 
ciations of Puritanism for the rejection of this system, do 
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they themselves in fact as truly discard and disown it as 
effete, worthless, and apostate, and neither expect nor desire 
that it should ever regain a place in the Protestant church ? 
And has all the noise they have made, the vast concern 
they have expressed at the errors of Protestantism, the 
boasts in which they have indulged of their superior know- 

ledge, and the jeers and scoffs they have heaped on Puritan- 
_ ism, been but an empty flourish, got up to give vent to their 
superfluous perspicacity and learning, and excite the gaze and 
wonder of the church? Such must be the fact, unless they 
truly regard these doctrines as still the genuine and essential 
doctrines of Christianity, as binding on the church and as 
indispensable to an acceptable faith and worship as it is sup- 
posed they were in the ages anterior to the Reformation. 
But no one will believe it is so. To suppose it, would 
imply that they are the subjects of a worse lapse from inte- 
grity, and a more debasing hallucination, than their most 
heated assfilants have ever ascribed to them. 

No man can for a moment believe that that is the position 
they occupy. As they are not demented, but act with an 
intelligent aim, are aware of the import of their procedure, 
and are earnest and determined in pursuing it,—they regard 
these doctrines as the true and unalterable constituents of 
the Christian system, and absolutely essential to a pure faith 
and a perfect worship ; and it is this conviction, considered, 
according to their pantheistic theory, as a direct revelation 
of God, and manifestation of his will, that has developed 
and worked itself out in their long, laborious, and zealous 
discussions on the subject; and their desire and endeavor is 
to bring the Protestant church to adopt them, and unite 
herself again to the apostate communion of Rome. 

So much for the proofs that a combination of persons 
“has risen in the German Reformed church, who favor the 
doctrines of Romanism, exalt the authority of tradition 
above the Scriptures, look to sacraments for the atonement of 
sin and the regeneration of the heart, and rely on the inter- 
cession of saints for other spiritual and temporal blessings.” 
Our readers can now judge what estimate is to be formed 
of the Editor of the “ Messenger,” who pronounces this 
statement “a sheer fabrication from beginning toend, ... a 
most unqualified untruth,” and “a foul slander,” and wonders 
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that “the hand that penned it,” had not been instantly 
blasted by “the lightnings of heaven.” What a sublime 
exhibition of the genius of pantheism! Tantene animis 
ceelestibus tre? What a beautiful exemplification of that 
intuitional power of which it boasts, that piercing through 
the mists and veils that obstruct the senses, has a direct 
vision of the Absolute, and without the aid of means, discerns 
and grasps all spiritual truth! What guilelessness and 
candor! What gentleness and meekness ! 





ART. V.—CRITICS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


4 


_ THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE TWELVE HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY YEARS. 


Our space only allows us to state, in answer to the inqui- 
ries of a Correspondent, that the Twelve Hundred and Sixty 
Years denoted by the times, time, and half a time, Dan. vii. 
25, began, we have reason to believe, about the close of the 
sixth, or opening of the seventh century. That symbol is 
the measure of the period during which the Papal power 
denoted by the little horn, was to have the saints of the Most 
High in its hand, and to wear them out. And they were 
given into its hand by the nationalization of the Papal 
hierarchies in the ten kingdoms of the Western Roman em- 
pire, by which the decrees of the Popes and Councils were 
legalized, and penalties denounced and inflicted by the State 
on all who rejected the authority of the church, or refused 
to unite in its worship. The church of Italy was national- 
ized by the Lombards in 591, and that of Kent, England, in 
598, 599, or at the latest, it would seem, in 600; as in 601, 
Augustine, who had been appointed archbishop, held a council 
in which he claimed authority over all the ancient churches 
of the Britons, and threatened to enforce obedience to the 
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Romish church by the sword of the monarchs; and Ethel- 
bert himself, in 605, denounced excommunication and eter 
nal death on all who should violate the provisions of the 
charter by which he instituted and endowed a monastery at 
Canterbury. Whether then the Twelve Hundred and Sixty 
Years had their commencement at the investiture of the Pa- 
pal hierarchies with absolute power over those who bore the 
Christian name in the ten kingdoms, or with the direct ex- 
ercise of that power in enforcing obedience by civil penal- 
ties, they are to be dated undoubtedly at or near the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. 


II. 


THE END OF THE SECOND WOE. 


To the inquiry of a correspondent on this subject, we an- 
swer, that the conquest and occupation of Constantinople by 
the Russians, may not necessarily involve the dissolution 
of the Turkish empire. As that empire subsisted in Asia 


Minor for more than a century before Constantinople was 
captured and made the residence of the Sultans; so it may 
happen that the immediate effect of its fall into the hands 
of the Russians, may be simply the transference of the Turk- 
ish court to an eastern city, Smyrna, Antioch, or Damascus, 
and a fresh struggle to maintain the empire in that form. 





Arr. VI.—Lrirerary anv Critica, Notices, 


1, Tue Seconp Epistis oF Perer, anp THE Epist.es or JOHN AND 
Juve. Translated from the Greek on the Basis of the Common 
English Version. Printed by Holman & Gray for the American 
Bible Union. 1852. 


Tue American Bible Union have, as a preliminary to “the revision 

of the English New Testament,” which they contemplate, engaged a 

number of scholars, without consideration whether they belong to the 

Baptist denomination or not, to furnish a translation from the Greek 

of ‘its several parts, which are distributed among them, with critical 

notes, as an auxiliary to “the Revisors” who are finally to decide 
VOL. V.—NO. IV. 44 
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what the form shall be of the new version. Rules are given for the 
direction of the translators, the principal of which are, that, 

“ The exact meaning of the inspired text, as that text expressed it to 
those who understood the original Scriptures at the time they were first 
written, must be translated by corresponding words and phrases, so 
far as they can be found, with the least possible obscurity or indefi- 
niteness. 

“The version in common use shall be made the basis of revision, 
all unnecessary interference with the established phraseology shall 
be avoided, and only such alterations be made as the exact meaning 
of the inspired text and the existing state of the language may 
require. 

“Translations or revisions of the New Testament shall be made 
from the received Greek text, critically edited, with known errors 
corrected. 

“The common English version must be made the basis of the 
revision of the English New Testament. 

“ Whenever an alteration from that version is made on any author- 
ity additional to that of the revisor, such authority must be cited in 
the manuscript. 

“Every Greek word or phrase, in the translation of which the 
phraseology of the common version is changed, must be carefully 
examined in every other place in which it océu.s in the New Testa- 
ment, and the views of the revisor given of its proper translation 
in each place.” 

The translations and notes in this volume, “ by one of the scholars 
employed by the Union,” are framed in conformity with these rules, 
and are the work of one manifestly well qualified by learning, indus- 
try, and judgment, for the task. It will compare favorably either in 
respect to critical skill or acquaintance with authorities, with any 
work on the New Testament that has appeared in our country. 

The page, which is quarto, presents, in parallel columns, the com- 
mon version, the Greek text, and the new translation; and below, 
occupying usually half the space, the notes, in which critical obser- 
vations are made on the text, reasons are given for what is peculiar 
or new in the translation, and authorities are cited. These, besides 
the most important ancient and modern versions, comprise a great 
number of Greek, Latin, German, French, English, and other com- 
mentators most in repute, and present, on many passages, a very 
imposing array. 

The new translation does not exhibit many important deviations 
from thecommon version. The following portion of ‘he first chapter 
of 2 Peter, v. 15-20, may be taken as a specimen :— 
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“15. But I will also endeavor that ye may be able always after 
my decease to call these things to mind. 16. For it was not from 
having followed cunningly-devised fables that we made known unto 
you the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, but from having 
been eye witnesses of his majesty. 17. For he received from God 
the Father honor and glory, when there was borne to him such a 
voice from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased. 18. And this voice we heard borne from heaven, 
being with him on the holy mount. 19. And we have the prophetic 
word more sure, whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, as unto 
a light shining in a dark place, until day dawn, and the day star arise 
in your hearts; 20. Knowing this first that no prophecy of Scripture 
cometh of private interpretation. 21. For not by man’s will was 
prophecy brought at any time, but the holy men of God spake as 
moved by the Holy Spirit.” 

Translations are to be furnished, we learn, by the same hand, of 
the First Epistle of Peter, of the two Epistles of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians, and of the Apocalypse. They will form, when completed, a 
very valuable contribution to our Biblical literature. 


2. Consotation ; or Discourses on Select Topics. Addressed to the 
Suffering People ofgGod. By James W. Alexander, D.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1853. 


Tue consolation here presented to afflicted believers is founded on 
the perfections, the sway, and the word of the Almighty. Their 
faith, their hope, and their peace, under the sorrows with which they 
are stricken, are to repose on his infinite attributes, his all-directing 
providence, and the assurances he has given that the chastenings 
with which he visits his people, are assigned them for wise and gra- 
cious purposes, and are to issue in theirredemption. Their calmness, 
serenity, and joy, therefore, should rise to a greatness and sublimity 
in some measure proportional to the basis on which they rest. These 
are the topics, accordingly, the omnipotence, the omniscience, the 
wisdom, the goodness, the merey, the providence, the promises of 
God, the compassion of Christ, the strength with which he sustains 
believers, and other kindred themes, that are presented by Dr. Alex- 
ander, and they are treated in a very happy manner. It is not a 
volume of common-places, but is marked throughout with the fresh- 
ness and vigor of an original thinker. The style is eminently simple 
and vivacious, and the thoughts gushing directly from the intellect 
and heart, and winged often by a bold and graceful fancy, waft 
the reader above the storms and darkaess that invest him here, into 
the realms of unclouded day, of undisturbed repose. 
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3. Conversations on the Present Age of the World in connexion 
with Prophecy. Albany: J. Munsell. 1853. 


Tuts work, which is in the form of a dialogue, is designed first to 
remove the prejudice that generally prevails against the study of the 
prophecies, from the impression that they are unintelligible ; and next, 
to indicate the accomplishment, in the present state of the world, of 
many of the predictions that are to have their fulfilment immediately 
before the overthrow of the antichristian powers. In respect to the 
first, the author shows that the figures and symbols of the prophe- 
cies, instead of being inexplicable, are founded on analogies with 
which al: are familiar; and that precisely the same or similar objects 
are used every day in speech, and in oratory and poetry, for the pur- 
pose of comparison or representation. A civil revolution like that 
of France in 1848, for example, is called an earthquake; a high 
political or social agitation, a tempest; a conjunction of great mer- 
cantile revulsions and catastrophes, a commercial whirlwind. After 
pointing out the resemblance which subsists between the metaphors 
and symbols of the Scriptures and the figures of common life, he 
proceeds to combat the false notion very generally entertained that the 
nations are to be converted by the means now employed by the 
church for the purpose, and that the millennium is to precede the 
advent of Christ; and to show that instead, th antichristian powers 
are to maintain their supremacy till he comes and destroys them; 
and that in the mean time the nations are to be scourged by great 
calamities ; that worldliness, lawlessness, delusion, infidelity, and evil 
in all its forms are to prevail on an unexampled scale, and that the 
truth and its friends are to be forced to struggle to maintain their 
place. The endeavor in which the civil and ecclesiastical powers 
on the continent of Europe are now engaged to extinguish political 
and religious liberty, he holds is to be successful; the Papists are to 
repossess themselves of Great Britain ; the persecution and slaughter 
of the witnesses are soon to follow; and then in quick succession the 
effusion of the seventh vial, great political commotions and revolu- 
tions throughout the world, the fall and annihilation of Babylon; 
and at length the advent of the Redeemer, the destruction of the 
antichristian powers, the resurrection of the holy dead, and the insti- 
tution of the millennial kingdom, when all nations are to become 
subject to Christ’s sceptre, and the earth be filled with righteousness 
and peace. 

We differ from the writer on a number of topics: but his views in 
the main are undoubtedly correct; and they are presented in a man- 
ner that is highly adapted to interest and aid plain and serious 
readers, for whom the volume is especially designed, and extricate 
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them from the mischievous persuasion to which they have been led 
by false teaching, that the prophetic Scriptures lie wholly beyond the 
sphere of their comprehension. The events of the last sixty years 
undoubtedly }resent as exact and palpable a parallel to the predic- 
tions under the first six vials, as the capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
formed to the predictions of that event. 


4. Tar Voyage or Lirs. By J. B. Waterbury, D.D. 


A work suggested to the author by Cole’s celebrated allegorical 
paintings, and written for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, 
It is, of course, especially adapted to the young, but may be read 
with interest, and not without profit, by all—abounding as it does in 
just views and wise counsels in relation to the successive stages of 
human life. Parents may be instructed by it, and youth admonished ; 
manhood nerved for its duties, and age comforted under its trials. 
An additional interest is imparted to the volume by a series of en- 
gravings which serve at once to arrest attention and_ predispose to 
serious thought; while the manner in which the author has unfold- 
ed their significancy, evinces a cultivated taste as well as a deep 
interest in the spiritual welfare of every voyager on the sea of life. 


R. W. D. 


5. Outtines or Astronomy, by Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., 
K.H., a new edition, with numerous plates and wood-cuts. Phila- 
delphia: Blanchard & Lea, 1852. 


Tuts volume presents not only a general description of the orbs 
that belong to our Solar System and the stars, with the phenomena 
which they exhibit, but of the methods also by which our know- 
ledge of them is obtained, and the various problems they suggest 
are solved. After the introductory chapters, in which the principal 
astronomical instruments are described, and a general view given of 
the structure of the universe, the author treats minutely of the 
several bodies that belong to our system, of the stars that are seen 
in our sky, and of the groups of more distant worlds, and furnishes 
all the information that is of interest to readers generally, on almost 
every topic throughout the wide circle of the science; and with a 
clearness that renders the perusal of the volume easy and delightful 
in an unusual degree. The chapters on the fixed stars and nebule 
are especially attractive. 
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6. Tae Revetation or Sr. Joun, expounded for those who search 
the Scriptures, by E. W. Hengstenberg, Doctor and Professor of 
Theology in Berlin. Translated from the original by the Rev. 
Patrick Fairbairn, Author of Typology of Scripture. Volume 
second. New York: R. Carter & Brothers, 1853. 


Tas volume, which completes the work, is marked by the same 
characteristics as the former,—indicating an intimate acquaintance 
with the ancient Scriptures, confuting many false constructions that 
have been put on the symbols, and presenting many just and impor- 
tant thoughts; yet in the main, missing the true significance of the 
prophecy, and exhibiting it as nothing more than a vague and shadowy 
representative of the general features of the Pagan and Christianized 
nations, of the supports with which God sustains his children, and 
of the judgments with which he smites and destroys his enemfes. 
The beast of seven heads and ten horns, instead of denoting the 
rulers of the Roman empire, according to him, is only a symbol of 
the ungodly power of the world generally, from the Egyptian 
empire to the last form of the Roman; and represents the Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Persian, and Greek monarchies, as much as 
the supreme rulers of Rome. The sixth head he regards as the 
Roman power under the emperors of John’s time, and holds that it 
was that head that received the deadly wound ; and that the stroke 
by which it was produced was inflicted by Christ’s atonement! 
The second beast, instead of symbolizing the Papal power in its 
two forms, civil and ecclesiastical, represents, according to him, 
“the God-opposing” wisdom of the world, and especially in the 
form of “the false ungodly teaching” of Pagan priests and philo- 
sophers. That it has any special reference to the apostate teachers 
of the Roman church, he emphatically and zealously denies. 
Babylon the great stands, he holds, for heathen Rome, as a city or 
capital. The first resurrection is not a resurrection, either literal or 
spiritual, but only the state of blessedness into which the martyrs 
and other believers passed immediately after death ; and those who 
sat on thrones were the apostles and other believers who died and 
entered into rest during the triumphant reign of the beast. The 
thousand years of their reign are accordingly now passed, and the 
present period is the period of Satan’s release from imprisonment, 
and renewed deception of the heathen nations! Such are the con- 
structions he puts on some of the most important symbols. He 
reveals a-strong sympathy with the Papal church, not only by 
denying that her hierarchy is represented by either of the symbols 
of the anti-christian ecclesiastical powers—the beast from the earth, 
the image, Babylon, or the false pfophet—but by directly indicating 
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his belief in her doctrine of purgatory. We hope on a future 
occasion to give a fuller view of his work. 


7. A History or tue Israzvitish Nation. From their Origin to 
their Dispersion, at the Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. 
By Archibald Alexander, D.D., late Professor in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey. Philadelphia: William S. 
Martien, 1853. 


Tuts volume, marked by the simple style, the clear thought, and the 
Christian sentiments that are characteristic of its author, is excellently 
adapted to engage and instruct the reader, whatever may be the class 
to which he belongs, and particularly the young, for whom it is espe- 
cially designed. The chapters are not made up of dry details, or 
disconnected incidents, but all the great events in the history of our 
race, from Adam to Abraham, and of the Hebrews, from Abraham 
to the fall of Jerusalem, are wrought into a rapid and graceful nar- 
rative, and interspersed often with practical thoughts and utterances 
of feeling of which Dr. Alexander’s genius was eminently prolific, 
that shed life and grace over the page. The history of other ancient 
nations has but few attractions compared to that of the Hebrews. 
None records such a series of great and wonderful events ; none pre- 
sents such a picture of human nature, either in its purest or its 
most perverted forms; and it has the still more emphatic distinction 
that it alone contains the history of God’s intercourse with our race ; 
records the communications he has made to us of his will; unfolds 
the great principles of the government he is now exercising over us; 
and lifting the veil from the future, reveals to us that unending exist- 
ence to which we are advancing. 


8. Tue Preacuer anv tHE Kine; or, Bourdaloue in the Court of 
Louis XIV. Translated from the French of L. Bungener. With 
an Introduction, by George Potts, D.D. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1853. 


We have had various works respecting Louis XIV., and each in 
turn has served to reflect some light on his character and reign; but 
this is the first that has presented him to our view in his relation to 
the pulpit. Unhappily for him as well as his courtiers, the pulpit, 
though embodying an extraordinary degree of talent, was unduly 
swayed by a regard for his approbation; and hence, whoever was 
called to preach in his presence, not unfrequently complimented 
him on his greatness and goodness, at the expense of truth and duty. 

It appears that Bourdaloue had received an anonymous letter 
which exposed the true character of one of his own panegyrical per- 
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orations before the king; and after some two years, he is surprised 
by a visit from the unknown writer of the letter, and by him detected 
in appending the same fulsome eulogy to the sermon which he 
has just written to preach on the last day of Lent—a day, which, 
owing to a combination of events in the king’s household, would at 
once require and justify the plainest and most faithful dealing with 
the royal conscience. 

Bourdaloue has seen his error—has bowed his head in shame and 
grief—means to do what in his soul he now feels to be his duty ; but 
woe to him who ventures to thwart the king’s wishes! And will 
the preacher hazard the royal frown? May not his courage at last 
fail, though conscience is now goading him on to be faithful in the 
discharge of his high and solemn trust ? 

On this turns the whole dramatic interest of the work which Dr. 
Potts, at the request of the anonymous translator, has, in some’ 
appropriate remarks, introduced to the public. It has consequently 
much of the interest of a work of fiction, though the characters 
represented are life-like portraits of historical men, the events refer- 
red to susceptible of proof, and the sentiments embodied such as 
may be gathered from the writings of the period embraced in the 
narrative, and may, therefore, be read with pleasure in this beautiful 
translation; and with benefit, since it affords a very definite idea 
of the preaching of those times, and suggests various important 
thoughts on the subject of sacred eloquence. : 

Had we not been so informed, we might have supposed that it 
was written by some member of the Reformed church in France. 
No Romanist would have introduced Claude under such favorable 
circumstances, or suffered him to appear to so great advantage as he 
does, in “the second council of the philosophers.” Nor is it sur- 
prising that a work which evinces more than ordinary dramatic 
talent should have already reached its thirteenth edition in the French 
language. And it will be appreciated in its English dress, especially 
by all who take an interest in whatever pertains to literary criticism 
and sacred rhetoric. R. W. D. 


9. American Misstonary Mewmortat, including Biographical and 
Historical Sketches. Edited by H. W. Pierson, A.M. With 
numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1853. 


Tals is a very tasteful tribute to the memory of some of the most 
distinguished of the missionaries who have gone from our country to 
make known the gospel to the heathen in Asia and Africa, and have 
passed from their labors to the skies. No other class has furnished 
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so large a share, during the century, of materials for interesting 
biographies, or furnished proportionally so many signal examples of 
eminent piety, heroic courage, and distinguished usefulness. The 
self-denials, the toils, the uncertainties, the sorrows, and the dangers 
of a missionary life, are adapted to unfold the principles and affec- 
tions in unusual strength, and to lead to a direct and habitual reali- 
zation of the great truths of Christianity, and a sense of dependendée 
on God, trust in him, submission to him, and a desire for his 
kingdom; and these traits appear in bold relief in the delineations 
that are here traced. They are written with good taste, the charac- 
ters are well drawn, and they form together a noble group. A more 
striking contrast than the genius, piety, faith, self-denial, love, 
laboriousness, patience, fidelity, usefulness, and victory in death of 
these disciples of Christ, form to the apostles and disciples of infidelity 
of the same period, cennot be imagined. The splendors of noonday 
do not more outdazzle the darkness of midnight. They present an 
impressive contrast also to the religious agitators and demagogues 
at home, who, with vast professions of piety, endeavor to make the 
benevolent institutions of the church the instruments of their party 
purposes, and instead of teaching, employ themselves in assail- 
ing the great doctrines of the gospel, and raising up a band of dis- 
ciples to propagate their false systems in its place. 


10. Ox TH Lessons 1x PRovERsS; being the Substance of Lectures 
delivered to Young Men’s Societies at Portsmouth and elsewhere. 
By Richard C. Trench, D.D. Redfield. 1853. 


One would scarcely have thought that wits and critics would have 
found it difficult to give a satisfactory definition of a proverb. Yet 
hitherto, according to Mr. Trench, it has quite baffled their powers. 
He does not even attempt it, but contents himself with pointing out 
what he regards as its essential requisites,—brevity, sense, wit, and 
popularity,—which, however, are not distinctive characteristics of 
proverbs, but are common to all pithy sentences. Martial’s “ happy 
epigram upon epigrams,” is not a definition, but only an enumera- 
tion of certain qualities which they should possess, and is equally 
applicable to proverbs. 


Omne epigramma sit instar apis; sit aculeus illi, 
Sint sua mella; sit et corporis exigui. 


Let epigrams be fashioned like a bee. 

Give them a sting. With honey freight them fresh 
Sucked from the flowers; and slight in form and terse 
Let them disport upon an airy wing. 
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But though he has not given a direct statement of his subject, he 
has made a highly entertaining and instructive volume on the form 
and generation of Proverbs, their cast in different nations, their 
poetry, wit, and wisdom, and their morality and theology. A pro- 
verb is a brief sentence in which some characteristic of a person, 
thing, or mode of agency, is expressed in a terse and pointed manner, 
so as to serve as a maxim: As, “ haste makes waste ;” “a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” They are often mere comparisons ; as Solomon’s, 
“ As in water face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.” 
They are often metaphors; as “ Wisdom is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold on her.” They are still more frequently hypocatastases ; 
as, “ He is burning his fingers to snuff another man’s candle ;” in 
which an act of one kind is used to represent another; and, “ He 
howls with the wolves instead of bleating with the sheep ;” that is, 
instead of suffering with the innocent, he joins the unjust and mer- 
ciless in assailing and destroying them. Mr. Trench gives many fine 
examples, traces a number through the various forms they bear in 
different languages, and furnishes his readers with a rich fund of in- 
structive and amusing thought. 


11. Tue Grear Apostasy, a Sermon on Romanism, preached by 
appointment, and published by request of the Synod of Virginia, 
by George Junkin, D.D. Philadelphia: William S. Martien, 1853. 


Tuts is a clear und effective statement of proofs that the Papal is an 
apostate church, and the church especially denoted by the Babylon 
of the Apocalypse, the symbol of the great usurping, idolatrous, 
and persecuting ecclesiastical power. We are glad to see it pub- 
lished under auspices and in a form that secure to it a wide circula- 
tion. It cannot be too extensively disseminated and read. It is 
noticeable that events are occurring from time to time that strongly 
call the attention of Protestants to this subject. The evangelical 
churches are now far better aware of the character of Romanism, 
than they were anterior to the rise and spread of Puseyism. The 
persecution of Protestants a few years ago in Madeira, and at the 
present time in Tuscany, has roused the public here and in Great 
Britain to a far deeper realization than it before had, that the 
Catholic hierarchies are still animated by the same intolerance, 
ambition, and cruelty, as they were in the dark ages; and, were 
they possessed of the requisite power, would instantly strike to the 
grave all those who oppose their sway. By thus reminding them 
of the errors against which they are to contend, and the danger and 
death to which their fidelity is to expose them, God is gradually 
preparing his people for the conflict that is approaching. 
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